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CHAPTER VII. 

“ MorHerR!”’ Ann turned from the mirror be- 
fore which she was putting on her bonnet, her 
hand arrested upon the half-tied bow. ‘Did 
you say that you had no money? either at 
home or in the bank ?”’ 

Mrs. Ward crossed her hands before her as 
if resigning herself to worriment. 

“T thought I spoke plainly enough! I do 
not choose to be taken to task and dictated to 
by you, a mere child and an ignoramus in busi- 
ness transactions, as to the manner in which I 
choose to dispose of my own funds. The pro- 
perty is mine—thanks to my sainted husband’s 
confidence in my sense and judgment. I am 
accountable to nobody for my actions with re- 
gard to it.” 

Ann stood still—the image of perplexity. 
“IT do not wish to pry into your affairs,” she 
said, respectfully. “But I do not see how we 
are to get along without money. We must buy 
food, at lezst.’’ 

‘Your tvother’s orders were that we should 
get whatever we needed during his absence, 
and have the articles charged to him. His 
credit is good here as everywhere!” rejoined 
the mother, with lofty severity. ‘“‘I never dis- 
pute his wishes in pecuniary affairs. When he 
returns he will settle the bills.” 

Ann did not finish tying on her bonnet, and 
her face denoted extreme dissatisfaction. 

“T don’t like to do that, mother! Ihave al- 
ways paid promptly for everything out of the 
housekeeping money, and I dislike to ask credit 
from comparative strangers. Dolph gave strict 
orders when we came here that we should run 
up no bills. It doesn’t seem to me that I ought 
to do it now when I cannot tell who will pay 





them and when. The time of his return is so 
uncertain’’— 

A “swash” of tears from her mother inter- 
rupted her. 

“You are not content with catechising and 
blaming me, but you must tear open my heart 
by suggesting doubts of my darling’s safety!” 
she wailed. “It is brutal to treat me so, now 
that he is not here to take my part!’ 

Ann did not smile at the absurdity of her 
parent’s need of protection from her violence. 
The exigency was too serious. 

‘“‘T have never had a doubt of his safe return 
to us,” commenced she, soothingly. 

Mrs. Ward broke in with a tempest of sobs, 
shaking her head and burying her face anew in 
her handkerchief. 

“T have! I have! I dream, every night, 
that he is sick—dying—dead before my eyes! 
I am sure all these presentiments mean some- 
thing dreadful! Oh, my boy! my boy!” 

She rocked herself in uncontrollable anguish. 
Further attempts at reasoning or consolation 
would be useless. Without essay at either, 
Ann fastened her bonnet and went out for her 
walk. She took the street leading to the mar- 
ket as she had intended when she began to 
get ready for an out-door expedition. On the 
second block she made up her mind that there 
must be no purchases in shambles or stores 
until she was driven to it by necessity. She 
had just five dollars in the world. It was her 
own money, saved and gained by minute econ- 
omies and tasks learned in years of dependence 
upon other’s whims. She had sold eggs, flower- 
seeds, dried herbs, rags, old papers and bottles ; 
done bits of needlework, knitting, tatting, cro- 
cheting, etc., for those who were willing to pay 
half their value for the adornment of them- 
selves and their dwellings, Now and then, 
Dolph had given her a five or ten dollar bill, 
with which to procure materials for his under- 
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clothing—this last to be made up by her—and 
bade her royally ‘“‘never mind about the odd 
change.’’ She had had as much as twenty-five 
dollars at the commencement of,Mrs. Mann’s 
illness, but had not been able to deny herself 
the luxury of charity. Until the day of Dolph’s 
departure, she had supposed that money was 
plenty with her mother. He had managed the 
family finances, allowing Ann a tolerably libe- 
ral sum for household expenses, which in her 
careful hands provided for their daily wants 
and left a small surplus for her clothes. Mrs. 
Ward’s private purse seemed always well-filled, 
and, although her daughter was never consult- 
ed in monetary matters, she yet knew that 
there were dividends, rents, and the like com- 
ing in quarterly and half-yearly, which were 
duly deposited in bank for the widow’s benefit. 
Dolph filled out the cheques to which his mo- 
ther’s name was, as a legal form, appended. 
She ‘‘ was thankful,” she often averred, “that 
she had no need to vex and cumber her poor 
brain with such tiresome details. Her ‘dear 
boy, who had the most surprising talent for 
business, attended to all those things for her.’’ 
Ann had asked her that morning for market- 
money, and been astonished by the reply that 
she had none 

‘Tf you will give me a cheque, I can present 
it at the bank,”’ suggested the daughter. 

‘*A cheque !”’ repeated Mrs. Ward, contempt- 
uously. ‘I couldn’t draw up one if my life 
depended upon it.”’ 

“That is easily managed. I can get blanks 
by the score at any store where we are in the 
habit of dealing,’’ Ann persisted, without a 
suspicion that her mother, after the fashion of 
cowardly people, was seeking to delay indefi- 
nitely a disclosure she yet knew to be inevit- 
able. After a little more indifferent fencing 
on the part of the elder lady, it transpired that 
there were no funds of hers in the bank, and 
would be none until next quarter-day. It was 
unaccountable to the hearer for a few bewil- 
dered minutes. She had not quite understood 
it when she left the house, but with opportu- 
nity for reflection, the probable solution of the 
mystery dawned upon her. Dolph must have 
drawn out all the money. preparatory to his 
journey, doubtless to invest it in his promising 
**scheme.”’ 

“Tf he asked for it, he got it,” Ann said to 
herself. She was too well versed in her bro- 
ther’s ways and principles not to subjoin, 
against her inclination—“ And if he wanted it, 
he asked for it. He would not hesitate through 
fear of inconveniencing us. I wish he were 
more considerate, but it is hardly to be expect- 
ed. He has had his own way ever since he was 
born. The question for me to seftle is how we 
are to live until he bethinks himself to send us 
a remittance, or until a letter from me jogs his 
memory. Could he have known that he was 
leaving us penniless and without other re- 





sources than application to himself, a thousand 
miles away? His injunction to mother to live 
upon credit while he was gone, looks like it. I 
won't believe it. It is more likely that mother, 
who dreads nothing else so much as annoying 
or crossing him, hid from him the fact that she 
had no money by her. lt was a sad mistake on 
her part.’’ 

This did not “settle the question,” which 
grew more formidable the longer she revolved 
it. She had a reserve force of honesty and 
sturdy independence that forbade the adoption 
of Dolph’s credit system. 

“Thad rather live upon bread-and-water !”’ 
she meditated, with an involuntary stamp upon 
the pavement. 

Appeal to Clarissa was almost as disagree- 
able a thought, and she felt, moreover, that 
her mother would oppose such a measure ve- 
hemently. Latterly, she had become very shy 
about revealing to the sharp-eyed daughter and 
her prudent spouse the extent of her weak- 
ness for her son and chief heir. Clarissa had 
“esteemed it her sacred duty,’’ on several oc- 
casions, to warn her parent against her “‘idola- 
trous partiality’? for her youngest born. It 
was, she argued, hurtful to its object and dis- 
paraging to her other children. If Ann should 
make known to the Model Daughter their pre- 
sent predicament and the cause, there would 
be wonderment, expostulations, tears—and a 
scene! A sense of loneliness, as of one lost in 
a crowd, crept over the country girl in thread- 
ing the busy streets. Money must be hard to 
gethere. Else why the press and haste, the con- 
tracted brows, anxious eyes and pale cheeks of 
those who sought it? Yet she had not been ten 
minutes in the open air before she formed the 
distinct resolution to meet, by her own exer- 
tions, the expenses of the small household until 
relief arrived from Dolph. She would write to 
him forthwith ; let him know, without reserve, 
how unpleasant was their position, and ask for 
money enough to last them until more was due 
her mother. Meanwhile the two ladies and 
Fanny must live as economically as possible. 
Upon five dollars? The query staggered her 
momentarily—then she gave answer, bravely. 
**T will work! Other women earn their living 
for years. I surely should be able to support 
my mother and myself for a week or two.’ 

She changed her course abruptly, and paid a 
visit to Mrs. Mann. The washerwoman re- 
ceived her with the affectionate respect she 
considered she owed to her benefactress, and 
brightened into eager attention at the hint that 
she might be able to render her aservice. Ann 
told her story as candidly as was compatible 
with her idea of maintaining the family dig- 
nity, Her brother, the cashier of their house- 
hold had, she stated, left home unexpectedly, 
and forgotten to make provision for domestic 
supplies during his absence. He was travel- 
ling, and a letter might not find him casily. 
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He would not be home for perhaps a month. 
It was an awkward situation, although the em- 
barrassment would be but temporary. She— 
Ann—wanted to eke out the common income 
for the present, by plain sewing, or fancy-work 
—something which she could do at home. Her 
mother could not spare her to go into a shop. 

‘And, if she could, you’re not the kind to 
work in ashop alongside of such as you ’d meet 
there,” answered Mrs. Mann, scanning the 
slight figure and sensitive face, telling even 
now of the pain it had cost her to make known 
her trial toany one outside of her home. ‘I’m 
’most sure I can put you in the way of making 
quite something, through Rosina. She’s an 
awful rattle-brain, but she’s a eapital worker, 
and has favorsin the shop. She’s in the fancy 
line, you know. They get up cravats and la- 
dies’ neckties, and collars and undersleeves, 
and all sorts of worsted articles, at her place. 
You’re handy with your fingers, I’ve noticed, 
and I make no doubt she can supply you with 
ajob. 1’ll speak toher. She’s coming here, 
this evening. She’s more steadier lately—Ro- 
sina is. Her young man is travelling-partner 
for some firm, and he’s off on one of his jaunts 
now, so she ain’t got so much temptation to fly 
around. ’’ 

Ann forgot her errand for the instant. ‘‘ Who 
is he?’’ she asked, constraining herself to ap- 
pear careless. “Did you ever see him?’ 

‘Two or three times, when he’s brought her 
here, or come for her, and I’d go to the door. 
He wouldnt ever come in, so I hadn’t a right 
sight of him, so to speak. But I could tell by 
the moonlight or the street lamp, whichever it 
happened to be, that he was a kind of dandy, 
with a high hat and a bushy moustache. He’s 
near-sighted, too, and uses an eye-glass. Ro- 
sina says I’ve taken a prejudice against him 
because he stuck itin his eye to look at me, 
first time he met me, and maybe she’s partly 
right. Iain’t used to such finikin ways. His 
name is Mr. Arthur Waldron, and he’s in the 
dry-goods business. I hope he is all he ought 
to be, because she has set her head on marrying 
him.” 

Ann drew a long breath and her face cleared. 

‘You are a good sister to her, Mrs. Mann, 
and a kind friend to me. Iam greatly obliged 
for your offer of help. I will send Fanny over 
to-morrow to hear what success you have met 
with. Iam willing to do anything by which I 
can earn a few honest dollars.” 

Rosina was not a bad-hearted girl,"although 
a lover of her own pleasure. She was more 
grateful than Ann gave her credit for being to 
the young lady for befriending her half-sister 
and saving her giddy self trouble and expense. 
Nor was she averse to playing patroness to one 
who was generally accounted her social supe- 
rior. Ann received, through her mediation 
with her employers, a bundle of wools and a 

crochet pattern for a child’s sacque, with the 
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promise of more work should this be done well. 
Our heroine congratulated herself, in entering 
upon her avocation as bread-winner, that Fan- 
nhy’s wages were paid up for the ensuing month, 
and they might, without scruple, keep her that 
long. She could not have managed all the 
housework in addition to what she had lately 
assumed. However good her will might be— 
and it was very staunch—time and strength 
would fail her, were she to undertake it. She 
wasted not a moment of the next fortnight. 
Never had five dollars done so much before, 
even for her.. Fortunately, Fanny cared little 
for meat, arid did not eat butter. Ann, her- 
self, abstained from both, without attracting 
her mother’s notice. The latter should have 
nourishing and palatable food to tempt an ap- 
petite that was variable and capricious, nowa- 
days, if the daughter had to work far into the 
short, hot nights to procure the means of doing 
this. Her first summer in town tried Mrs. 
Ward severely. She missed the mountain 
breezes, the cool mornings and evenings, the 
fresh vegetables, milk, eggs, and fruit she had 
regarded as necessaries of a tolerable existenee 
in her old home, and fretted exceedingly over 
these and other causes of discomfort. She had 
no society, she complained—no friendly neigh- 
bors to ‘‘drop in of an afternoon and talk over 
things,” and in the bosom of her own family 
was without congenial companionship. ‘ Ann 
had never exerted herself to be cheerful and 
entertaining, and she grew duller, more wrapt 
up in.her personal concerns every day. It 
was enough to give one the blues to be with 
her. All the life had departed from the house 
when her boy took his bright face away—the 
face, she was more strongly persuaded, every 
hour, she should never see again in the flesh. 
As Ann expected, she was bitteriy and con- 
tinually censured for her steadfast refusal to 
obey Dvlph’s orders relative to household bills. 
Mrs. Ward choose to construe her contumacy 
into an additional mark of disrespect to the 
lord of their dwelling, and a slur upon her 
judgment, since she had endorsed his policy. 
She looked forward confidently, she reiterated 
a dozen times per diem, to an open rupture be- 
tween the recalcitrant daughter and the sensi- 
ble members of the clan Ward—a public scandal 
and no end of gossip. Ann had always been a 
living trial to her faith and patience. She had 
striven to bear her cross as a Christian mother 
should, but the struggle had worn upon her 
nerves and health. After this latest humbug 
of self-support, when there was not the shadow 
of need or expediency for her doing such a 
thing, the afflicted parent had nothing to say. 
So she kept on talking. 

“T positively think, sometimes; that you must 
have been changed in the cradle, Ann Ward!” 
| She bemoaned herself one day in the ears of the 
| silent, indefatigable worker. ‘You haven’t 
| a trait of your poor, blessed father or myself in 
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you—are no more like your brother and sister 
than if you hadn’t a drop of the same blood in 
your veins. You never cared a pin for the 
credit of the family ; had low tastes from the 
beginning. I believe, in my soul, that you 
pride yourself, this minute, upon being one of 
the working-classes—drudging away here, day 
by day, as if your life depended upon your 
getting so much of a trumpery hood or shawl 
done, when you might live as the lady your 
brother wants you to be. If.I was able to go 
about as I did in the country I would buy 
everything myself on the terms my son com- 
manded. Clarissa prophesied that I would 
repent, in dust and ashes, letting the reins go 
out of my hands, and I see now how wise she 
was—how jealous she was of my honor and 
authority.. As she says, you are one who will 
take an ell, if one gives youaninch. I have 
found out, to my sorrow, how hard-headed and 
overbearing you can be, when you have a vic- 
tim in your power. You may imagine, per- 
haps, that I do not understand how you are 
pleasing yourself with the notion that I am de- 
pendent upon your labor! I have penetrated 
your motives all along. As your brother and 
sister have told me repeatedly, you have always 
been discontented with your sainted father’s 
will, which left all the property in my hands. 
And this is one of your contrivances to punish 
me for what my dear husband did. Little did 
he fancy, when he breathed his last, calling 
upon my name, that I should, in my infirm old 
age, be forced to eat the bread of charity! I 
wonder he does not turn in his grave!’’ 

Ann was shocked out of her quiet discretion 
by this preposterous rhodomontade. 

‘“‘ How can Clarissa and Dolph slander me so 
vilely, mother?’’ she cried, unbidden tears 
rushing up to her eyelids, for the cut was like 
a sword-thrust. ‘‘ How can you listen to, and 
repeat them? When my time and services be- 
long to you—you will never know how freely 
and entirely! Ihave been fed and clothed and 
cared for by you, all my days. I could not re- 
pay the debt I owe you were I to serve you, and 
no one else, while I live. I am grateful for 
every kindness you show me—appreciate ey .y 
sacrifice. If I could only show you how terri- 
bly my brother and sister wrong me when they 
impute such motives to me! Your failure to 
understand me—your want of faith in my 
truthfulness, my good intentions, my natural 
affection, have borne down my spirit ever since 
I knew that you were my mother, aad that for 
some reason (it must have been my fault at 
the first, for I was an unlovely child!) you did 
not love me as you did your other children. 
Mother!’’ She did what she had resolved hun- 
dreds of times to do, what she had dreamed of 
every day since her babyhood, but had never 
dared adventure until now, \vyhen spurred to it 
by poverty of affection and the sting of un- 
merited revilings, threw herself upon her 





knees beside her mother, wound her arms 
about the neck that did not relax in her em- 
brace, and put her cheek, wet with tears, 
against her censor’s. ‘Dear, dear mother !’’ 
she sobbed. ‘Do me justice this once! Iam 
dull and homely and full of faults, but I do 
love you, and long for your love inreturn. My 
heart has hungered and fainted for it until 
sometimes I have thought I should die with the 
pain and the desire. If you would only try me 
again! give me a fair chance to win your es- 
teem and affection! but say to me—‘ My daugh- 
ter! I forgive the past. I trust in your love, 
and believe you are striving in your poor way’ 
(I feel what a poor way it is, mother!) ‘to 
make me comfortable and happy,’ I should be 
content. I would not grudge Clarissa and 
Dolph their larger share of your affection and 
notice. I am very lonely—very desolate, when 
I turn these things over in my mind. I have 
had so little to make my life bright or even en- 
durable! The cloudy days have been many 
and dark, the sunny days few and short. I 
would gladly work my fingers to the bone—be 
a bond-slave, if I could, by so doing, find the 
way to the heart under which I lay before I 
was born—that cradled me when I was a help- 
less baby. How often I have wished that I 
had died then—in your arms!’’ 

Mrs. Ward’s resignation was that of one un- 
dergoing the present tortures of martyrdom. 
To tell the truth, she would have been sensible 
of a grievous gap in thought and life, if she 
had not had Ann’s deficiencies and transgres- 
sions to mourn over. These had ministered to 
her self-love by throwing her virtues, active 
and passive, into pleasing relief. Being, as we 
have said elsewhere, only a weak woman whose 
foibles had enlarged themselves into the pro- 
portions of sins, by the peculiarities of her do- 
mestic and social training, and whose narrow 
mind was further contracted by a network of 
prejudice, this overflow of genuine emotion 
touched her less than one of Clarissa’s starched, 
dutifui phrases, or Dolph’s s!ang of “‘ old lady’’ 
and ‘‘antique governess’ would have done. 
Her shallow nature shrank from the revelation 
of the passionate depths of the slighted daugh- 
ter’s, with a recoil akin to aversion. More- 
over, being touchy as well as weak, she was 
offended at the implied reproach of her con- 
duct as woman and mother. 

‘IT don’t appreciate theatricals!’’ she said, 
tartly, undoing the clinging arms. ‘All that 
I comprehend of your speechifying is that you 
are jealous, meanly envious, of my fondness 
for your brother and sister, and would rol 
them of it, if you could. It is nothing new for 
you to try to poison my mind against them. 
You always had sly, underhanded ways. I 
ean only repeat what I have said to you, times 
without number, that it is natural for parents 
to love obedient, affectionate children better 
than they do those who are a continual cross 
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and trouble to them. It is late in the day to 
try to impose upon me with tears and promises 
of doing better. I know how much they are 
worth. ‘Deeds, not words,’ is my motto. I 
don’t want you to ‘work your fingers to the 
bone!’ Every stitch of what you are now do- 
ing is a direct insult to your brother and to 
me!’ pursued the injured creature, whose 
slavery under husband and son had begotten 
in her the natural inclination to kick every- 
thing more abject and helpless than herself, 
and whom experience had taught how safe it 
was to trample down this one of her offspring. 
“You are wearing my life out—driving nails 
into my coffin!’’ 

She shook herself loose from the drooping 
arms, and marched off huffishly—head very 
high, and shoulders held far back—to her 
chamber, the door of which she locked with 
ostentatious clatter. 

Ann’s tears were dried instantly by the fire 
that leaped from pulse to brain; her heart 
grew hot and hard, and she spoke out her 
thought in tones that would have startled her- 
self, but for the rushing, seething noise in her 
ears. 

‘*T have been gathering courage these twenty 
years for that appeal,”’ she said, with deliberate 
emphasis ; ‘‘and it has failed. She shall never 
have another glimpse of my true nature—so 
help me, Gop!’’ 

She wrought fast—fiercely at her task—a 
shawl knit of fine Shetland wools—a fleecy, 
delicate fabric she had viewed with proud sat- 
isfaction an hour before. In days to come she 
was never to see such an one without a sick 
shudder. It had no place in her mind now, 
rapidly as her fingers plied the needles, fixed 
as was her gaze upon the forming meshes. 
She had never guessed how wicked and des- 
perate the failure of her long-nurtured hope 
would make her. By and by she would be 
frightened at the recollection of this stormy 
hour, the height and blackness of the billows 
that swept her heart into a barren beach, 
strewed with dead dreams and shattered reso- 
lutions. She was, to use her own phrase, 
“left to herself,’ and the angry waters went 
over her:soul. While the dash and whirl 
lasted, she justified all she felt and determined. 
The alienation from her kindred, her mother 
was fond of predicting, should be mere talk no 
longer. She would stand in her lot, stubbornly, 
not humbly, until Dolph came home, then turn 


her back upon mother, brother, and sister for- | 


ever. She had discovered, as she chose to con- 


| the tall houses opposite, she put out her hand 
| with a smart push against the shutters, that 


sent them flying widely apart. The clatter 
called the attention of a passing horseman. 
He lifted his hat and bowed low before she 
| could shrink back out of sight. It was George 
Saxon, riding slowly toward the green country 
through the sunset that tinged with red and 
yellow the dust-clouds raised by his horse’s 
hoofs. Well dressed and debonair, his jaunty 
summer suit fitting him to a nicety, his white 
hat of the latest shape and set upon his head, 
a rose-bud in his buttonhole, his complacency 
suffered no damp at sight of her. 

‘He would not have known that he was in 
our neighborhood if I had not happened to 
throw open the blinds just at that moment,” 
she thought, sullenly. ‘‘I dare say he flatters 
himself that I did it on purpose to get a look 
from him. Let him believe it. Nothing can 
make matters worse for me than they are!” 

Seeing him had made matters much worse 
for her, and she knew it while she thus spoke. 
Her sharpest sorrow, her direst humiliation 
had come to her through this man. The one 
weakness she would always find it impossible 
to forgive or forget in herself was her love for 
| him who had cared less than nothing for her. 
Her devotion had been trodden down in his 
careless progress as he would have set his foot 
upon a tuft of wayside herbage, accounting it 
too mean for regret or remembrance. When 
she reviewed the history of their acquaintance- 
ship, her self-condemnation would, had it been 
put into audible language, have fully justified 
her mother’s and sister’s most merciless stric- 
tures upon her lack of common sense and her 
general unlikeness to her sex. She knit on 
faster. Her mouth was set in straight, obsti- 
nate lines indicative of pain such as quivering 
muscles and moistened eyes could not express ; 
her features were like a mask of gray clay in 
the warm western light. 

‘Set apart from my kind, an outcast from 
my birth, predestined to misery, and through 
no fault of mine, I ask myself sometimes if 
the Gop of the Christian world is more just or 
kind than the blood-thirsty deities of Persia 
/and India,’ she was saying, when Fanny 
| stalked clumsily in, her broad face radiant 

with pleasure, holding at arm’s length, and 
| between thumb and finger, a large parcel, 
| loosely done up in white paper. 

“A gentlemun left Ait at the door, mum.”’ 
“For me, Fanny? There must be some 





| mistake,”’ replied Ann, not moving to take it. 
sider, providentially, ‘hat she could maintain ‘**For Miss Hann,’ he said, mum, quite 
herself in comfort and lecency, and she would 
be independént. Even the disciplined spirit 
could endure no more of undeserved con- 
tumely. 

A chance incident, if such there are, further 
embittered her musings. She sat in the front 
parlor-window, and as the sun sank behind 


| plain and positive. And which, mum, why 


| not for you? You deserves to be remembered 
| by hother people when you ’re halways ‘elping 
| them as can’t ’elp thirselveses,” persisted the 
| cockney maid, oratorically. ‘ Leastways he’s 
gone, and we can’t return nothink hinto ’is 
*ands hif we wished so to do never so much.” 
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Ann undid the paper with heavy listlessness | 


in heart and face. No pleasant surprises ever 
happened to her. She was confident that she 
was handling the property of another, for ere 


she saw the contents of thé parcel, the odor | 


betrayed them to be flowers. _ ‘* Wild flowers,”’ 
said the faint, piquante breaths wafted up to 
her between the unfolding wrappers. Fanny 
exclaimed with admiration when the last of 
these was removed, revealing a round, shallow 
basket, partly filled with damp moss in which 
were set close clusters of woodland and field 
blossoms. Wintergreen berries peeped from 
among spicy leaves, shining as if varnished 
newly ; the waxen petals of the lobelia exhaled 
the subtle perfume of bitter almonds; in the 
centre was set, like a mammoth ruby, a dainty 
leaf-basket, heaped with wild strawberries and 
rimmed by ferns, rare and delicate. Without 
these was a lilac chain of wood-sorrels; next 
came stars of yellow cinque foil; then wild 
honeysuckle, alternating with Ann’s favorite 
of them all—sprays of sweetbrier, buds and 
flowers. The outer wreath was of white clema- 
tis, while blue-eyed forget-me-nots, slender 
grasses, golden threadlets of dodder (Ann 
a rae how she had insisted wilfully upon 
ng it ‘‘love-vine,’’ in a conversation held 

not long ago in Mrs. Mann’s room)—each had 
place and character in the collection. 

A filament of wire-grass tied a card to the 
side of the basket. On this was pencilled :— 

“The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky.” 

Fanny was talking. ‘An huncommon nice- 
looking gentleman he wer’, too! with be-wtiful 
heyes, and a big whisker that wer’ lovely.’’ 

“The basket is very pretty,’ said Ann, 
quietly. “And Iam much obliged to him.” 

She put by her knitting carefully, rolling it 
up in a linen cloth, when she had stuck the 
needles in the ball of worsted. To Fanny she 
was her usual neat and precise self, even when 
she lifted the flowers and carried them off to 
her one safe retreat—her bed-room. 

“He hain’t a beau, then!’’ reflected the dis- 
appointed girl. ‘‘I’oped he wer’, poor think !’’ 

Once inside the bolted door, Ann dropped 
upon the carpet—the childish trick she had 
never lost—took the basket in her arms, bent 
her forehead upon the mossy mound and cried 
until heat and hardness were gone from her 
heart. She recalled, with genuine repentance, 
that she had been more than willing, that she 
was glad, to leave the country for the town-life 
that had promised everything and given less 
than nothing. It was as if nature—once be- 


loved and wooed, the counsellor, consoler, the 
joy of earlier years—latterly slighted and for- 
gotten, had written loving and forgiving mes- 
sages upon leaf and blossom; caressed her in 
the cool woodland scents freighted with memo- 
ries of the happiest hours of her girlhood—the 


| nook and field paths at sunset. 





fairy dreams in forest covert and riverside 
Pictures of 
harvest moons and loiterings in wild straw- 
berry beds on the hillside, topped with pines, 
and alor.g stone fences overrun by blackberry 
vines—the blissful Saturday afternoon passed 
in a hollow among the rocks she had named 
‘Fern Grotto,” so embosomed was it in tall, 
green plumes and tapestried by the finer 
dwarf species—these came and abode with her, 
while she wept as upon the bosom of a wronged 
friend who sought recenciliation. 

There was no doubt in her mind who'was 
the bearer of the messages, precious as timely. 
Without Fanny’s description she would have 
identified him with Doctor White. She had 
seen his handwriting in prescriptions left with 
her, and one night he had picked up from 
Mrs. Mann’s table a copy of “‘Snow-Bound,” 
belonging to her. They had talked of the 
poem then and since, and he had feigned to 
criticise it sharply, as he afterward confessed, 
to draw her on to more animated defence. 
She remembered, moreover, that he had read 
aloud the poet’s tribute to the memory of “the 
youngest and the dearest’? of his father’s 
household, and spoken tenderly of a little sis- 
ter he had himself lost while at college, and 
how, in his vacation, he had visited alone their 
accustomed haunts in the sweet June-time, and 
missed her then as he had never before. 

Ann put aside the card, almost with reve- 
renee, between the leaves of her Bible. The 
flowers would soon wither in the hot, dusty 
air of the city, but they had accomplished their 
mission. Her soul was full of calm lights and 
pleasant airs when she arose from her knees 
and made ready to rejoin her mother. She had 
prayed, with folded hands and head bowed, as 
was her wont in “‘Fern Grotto,”’ or the silent 
deeps of the woods, thinking, as the solemn 
rustle of the leaves overhead mingled with her 
petitions, of the ‘‘ going in the top of the mul- 
berry trees’”’ she had read of in the Scriptures. 
She could have fancied that she heard it now 
—the stir and whisper, as of angel footsteps 
and the unfolding of angel wings. Despair 
was gone, and if Hope had not returned, her 
place was filled by a spirit as fair and yet more 
serene—a holy trust in Gop that taught good 
will and charity to mankind. She effaced the 
traces of tears from her cheeks she wished 
were not so pale, and re-arranged her hair and 
dress to relieve the prim, severe air that had 
belonged to them of late. She could not tell 
the whole history of her gift. The doctor was 
the one friend she had in the city who really 
understood her. She would keep the thought 
of him to herself. She had so few luxuries 
that this bit of innocent sentiment had a sa- 
eredness all its own. But the lesson of the 
flowers and their influence she could and did 
earry with her to her mother’s room when she 
had made ready the evening meal and set a 
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pretty crystal dish containing the strawberries 
by Mrs. Ward’s plate. For her share of them, 
she had the exquisite fragrance that clung to 
her finger-tips, dyed pink with “capping” 
them, and the sight of the scarlet beauties. 
Humming a blithe little tune, she ran up stairs 
and called out pleasantly, after knocking at 
the closed door :— 

“Mother dear, will you come down to tea?’”’ 

“IT don’t want any!”’ 

From the sound, Ann judged correctly that 
the inmate of the chamber was lying on the 
bed. 

“If you are not feeling well, let me bring 
you up something. What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing.” 

Nevertheless Ann made bold, half an hour 
later, to take up a waiter on which was set in 
tempting array a simple meal, the berries be- 
ing the principal feature. 

“Oh, dear/’’ was the answer to her modest 
tap. ‘‘Am I to have no peace anywhere on 
this earth?” 

Then the shuffle of dragging feet over the 
earpet heralded the unlocking of the door. 
Ann had to set her tray down, and open it for 
herself. Mrs. Ward had been erying, of 
course, and had performed that duty to herself 
so thoroughly that she looked damp ali over— 
hair and garments, as well as her soaked eye- 
lids, while her miserable face had left a wet 
impression upon the pillow. 

“Does your head ache very badly ?” inquired 
Ann, sympathizingly. ‘‘ Won’t this fresh, hot 
tea relieve it?’’ 

“Tf my body was ailing, I should know how 
to treat it,’’ said the other, in sulkiness of woe. 
‘* But when the heart is sick, the spirif wounded, 
one has no help for it in this world. It is not 
strange that I pray every day for death to put 
an end to my unprofitable life. Ihave nothing 
to live for—nobody to care for me, now that 
my boy has gone.” 

Ann refrained from the remotest approach 
to argument, and again pressed the tea upon 
her ‘‘ victim.” 

“See what a treat I have for you!’ she 
added, cheerfully. ‘‘Strawberries—and wild 
ones at that! You were saying only yesterday 
how superior théy are in flavor to cultivated 
fruit. They will remind you of the old place. 
What quantities there were on the hill behind 
the house!” 

“They would choke me !”” with a correspond- 
ing contortion, waving away tray and attend- 
ant. “No, Ann Ward. I have made up my 
mind, taken a solemn resolution, to eat as 
sparingly as possible of the bread of depend- 
ence. It is late in life for me to begin to assert 
myself, but in this one thing I am rock—ada- 
mant!’’ 

“Mother, if you would only believe me” — 

“There it is again!’ Mrs. Ward prepared 
herself for a renewal of her calamities by tak- 








ing a fresh pocket-handkerchief from the 
drawer, and sat down with the aspect of one 
to whom the supreme moment of distress had 
come. “I might have known better than to 
hope for release from persecution even in the 
privacy of my bed-chamber. You certainly 
take a malicious delight in torturing me, Ann, 
now that I am entirely at your mercy. You 
will repent this some day, unless your con- 
science is completely seared. But that will 
not be until I am lying in my grave beside 
your poor father. I wish’’—dissolving into 
incorrigible humidity—‘‘oh, how I wish I was 
sleeping my last, last sleep! There the weary 
are at rest! at rest!” 

Ann stood by in mute despair for some mo- 
ments, then, as her presence seemed to increase 
the rush of the briny deep, noiselessly with- 
drew, leaving the tray. She tip-toed in again 
at ten o’clock, seeing the door ajar. Mrs. 
Ward was in bed, and asleep, but the supper 
had not been tasted. She refused breakfast as 
obstinately, and; aithough up and dressed, 
would not come down stairs. Ann took a 
resolution, born of the emergency, and wrote 
a letter to Clarissa, asking a loan of twenty- 
five dollars as for her own use. Simon Van 
Dyke’s wife loved money dearly, and had the 
reputation of “holding a tight fist,”” among 
those who knew her best. But Ann did not 
hesitate to make the application when. the 
matter was fairly weighed in her balances of 
sense and conscience. If Clarissa should send 
her the desired sum, she would put it at once 
in her mother’s keeping, with the promise 
never to let her sister suspect for what purpose 
it had been obtained. When Dolph returned, 
he should pay it. There were mutinous tears 
in her eyes when the epistle was sealed, 
stamped, and—lest her courage should fail— 
sent to the post-office by Fanny. She would 
not draw back from the sacrifice of her honest 
independence to her mother’s unreasonable 
eaprice; but she spent five minutes of her 
valuable time—long enough to have knit quite 
across the shawl—over the basket of wild- 
flowers, which remained wondrously fresh. 
Brave little biossoms! if they bear transplanta- 
tion so well, should she lose heart? 

She was sprinkling the moss, touching here 
a leaf, there a floweret, with tenderest care, 
and strengthening her soul by recalling the 
lessons she had read in them overnight, when 
a dull fali in the next room shook the floor. 
She flew in breathlessly, and discovered her 
mother lying senseless in the middle of the 
room. Quick as thought, Ann fell to her 
knees beside her, loosened: her. dress, and 
sprinkled her face with water. It was useless 
to call for help. She was alone in the house, 
and she dared not remit her applications of 
water, cologne, and sal volatile, tn order to 
communicate with her nearest neighbors. It 
was soon evident that this was not an ordinary 
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swoon. It was so death-like and protracted 


as to awaken the wildest dreads in the daugh- | 


ter’s mind. She still wrought with all the 
skill she possessed and all the presence of 
mind she could summon to bring back breath 


and motion, but horrible farebodings, blent | 


with remorse, lashed her during that period of 
suspense. Was there truth in her mother’s 
accusations? Was she in any measure respon- 
sible for what she now beheld? Had worrying 


and fasting brought it on? Perhaps the ap- | 
proach of disease had unsettled her mother’s | 
intellect so far that she was not responsible for | 
what she said and did. And she, unmindful | 


of this possibility, had increased her mental 
disturbance by attempting to reason with her, 
and then by vehement appeal to her sensibili- 
ties. If this seizure were to prove fatal, she 
could never forgive herself. 


A light step upon the stairs was a welcome | 


sound. More welcome was the sight of Jenny 
Mann’s terrified face, peering in at the open 
door. The child had come with a message from 


her mother to ‘‘Miss Ann,”’ and finding the | 


back-gate unbolted, had crept in through the 
kitchen window when Fanny did not respond 
to her knocking. Ann uttered acry of delight 
and anguish. 

“Run, Jenny, as fast 2s you can for the doc- 
tor! Mother is very ill! She may be dying, 
for what I know! Fly, and bring him back 
with you!” 

Thus it happened that when Mrs. Ward 
awoke to dim consciousness of what was pass- 
ing around her, she lay upon her bed, the scent 
and taste of hartshorn tingling upon nostrils 
and palate, with Fanny rubbing her left hand, 
Ann chafing her temples, and standing over 
her a bearded stranger, whom Ann accosted 
as ‘‘ Doctor.”’ 

“Don’t speak!’’ he said, authoritatively, as 
she exclaimed in confusion, and attempted to 
lift her head. ‘Lie perfectly still. You have 
had a fainting-fit, but will feel better directly. 
That glass, if you please, Miss Ann,’’ for he 
did not remove his fingers from her pulse, nor 
his eyes from her face. ‘ Drink this, if you 
please. It is bitter, but it will do you good.” 


—_ ooo 


SILENCE. 


How eloquent is silence! Acquiescence, 
contradiction, difference, disdain, embarrass- 
ment, and awe may all be expressed by saying 
nothing. It may be necessary to illustrate 
this apparent paradox by a few examples. Do 
you seek an assurance of your lady-love’s af- 
fection? The fair one confirms her lover’s 
fondest hopes by a compliant and assenting 
silence. Should you hear an assertion, which 
you may deem false, made by some one of 
whose veracity politeness may withhold you 


| Are you receiving a reprimand from a superior ? 
| You mark your respect by an attentive silence. 

Are you compelled to listen to the frivolous 
| conversation of a fop? You signify your 
opinion of him by treating his loquacity with 
| contemptuous silence. Are you in the course 
| of any negotiations about to enter on a discus- 
sion painful to your own feelings, and to those 
who are concerned init? The subject is almost 
| invariably prefaced by an awkward silence. 
Silence has also its utility and advantages. 
And first, what an invaluable portion of do- 
mestic strife might have been prevented ; how 
often might the quarrel which, by mutual ag- 
| gravation, has perhaps terminated in blood- 
| shed, have been checked at its commencement 
| by a judicious silence? Those persons only 

who have experienced them are aware of the 
| beneficial effects of the forbearance which, to 

the exasperating threat, the malicious sneer, 
lor the unjustly imputed culpability, shall 
never answer a word. Secondly, there are not 
wanting instances where the reputation, for- 
tune, the happiness, nay, the life of a fellow- 
creature might be preserved by a charitable 
silence. 
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THE OLD MILL STREAM. 
BY E. L. JOHNSON. 





THE old mill stream still flows along, 
Through mead and forest dancing; 
Dark and still beneath the shade, 
Or in the sunlight glancing. 


The old mill door swings to and fro, 
And creaks its rusty hinges ; 

The worn-out mill-stone on the bank, 
The long, green grass still fringes. 


The arch of hanging moss we trained, 
Half o’er the pathway closes; 

And on the sunny bank above, 
Still bloom the wild June roses. 


Sweet flowers that twine my thoughts with one 
In fadeless memory keeping, 

Till with her I’m, if God so wills, 
In yonder churchyard sleeping! 


The moss-grown rock, the sparkling spring, 
The bridge with broken railing, 

Where oft we climbed with eager feet, 
To watch our bark boats sailing. 


Unheeding all, it flows in shade, 
Or where the sunbeams quiver; 

Till joins its sparkling, silver tide, 
The grandly rolling river. 


And so we glide, awhile in peace, 
And then in swift commotion ; 

Till joins the rushing stream of Time 
Eternity’s broad ocean! 





athe 


Memory presides over the past, action over 
the present. The first is a rich temple hung 
with glorious trophies, and lined with tombs ; 





from openly declaring your doubt, you denote | 
a difference of opinion by remaining silent. | 


the other has no shrine but duty, and it walks 
the earth like a spirit. 
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SOCIAL INSINCERITIES. 


PEOPLE are divided in their opinions as to 
whether truth should be told always and at all 
hazards, or whether we may not sometimes, 
and for purposes, veil her strong features by a 
golden ray of politeness—otherwise insincerity 
—just a wisp of transparent pretence flung over 
her face, as our ladies tie on gauzy breadths of 
tulle and lace, to soften the complexion for 
which the searching sunlight would be too 
eruel. Those who maintain the doctrine of 
truth at any price throw hard names at those 
who hold by the value of golden strips of soft- 
ening gauze; while these in turn give back the 
hard names with interest, and say that they 
who set the strong features of Truth barefaced 
to the sun are wanting in all that constitutes 
true delicacy and refinement and the gracious- 
ness of culture. They say that society must lie 
if it is to be continued on anything like the 
same plan as at present; that if we were to 
have absolute truth we should come down to 
the bones of the thing—and bones are unplea- 
sant, besides being scarcely decent ; that cloth- 
ing and ornamentation are as necessary for 
social morals as for human bodies—the mere 
framework or skeleton nakedly shown not 
counting among the higher manifestations of 
esthetic beauty. Thus the quarrel stands; 
and to our way of thinking each side is right, 
and each wrong, both erring in the way of ex- 
cess. For there is no Joubt about it that truth 
absolute and unsoftened would make the world 
worse than a bear garden, where insolent ag- 
gression and wounded self-love would arm all 
hands and ‘roughen all throats, and trample 
every tender feeling and graceful virtue under 
foot. But there are extremes on the other side 
as well; to which we shall come by and by. 

One of the most generally worn of the vari- 
ous pretty rags behind which Truth veils her- 
self, is that patience with bores which forms 


about the first lesson in polite deception taught | 


to the young, and inculcated on them as the 
very groundwork and pedestal on which alli 
real gentlehood rests. For it is in its essence 
self-suppression and self-sacrifice ; the corner- 
stones of true nobility. A child or a savage— 
that is, an absolutely truthful because an abso- 
lutely uncultivated, selfish, and natural person 
—would have no kind of patience instinctively 
with those who opposed his or her sentiments, 
or who bored. What the mind thought the 
word would say, were it for good or ill; and 
reticence, which also forms one link in the 
chain of our social insincerities, would be un- 
known. “ Leave me, Corydon, you bore me ;’’ 
and ‘‘ Damon, come here and make love to me,”’ 
Chloe would say if. Chloe lived in Arcadia, or 
in the Palace of Truth without the talisman. 
But, as she lives in a polite and self-concealing 
world, what does she do? Why, with her 


heart beating wildly for Damon to come and , 
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sit down by her, and repeat the charming little 
flatteries he poured out like a shower of pearls 
into her lap yesterday, she keeps her pretty 
| eyes turned carefully away, and never asks 
| him for a word by even so much as a glance. 
| Indeed, she executes the nicest little start of 
| surprise when he does come, and makes pretence 
| she has scarcely noticed he was in the room. 
| And when Corydon—prosing, lumpish Cory- 
| don—tramps across and takes the other chair, 
| she does not fly out into a rage, as she would 

have done had she been a savage, but listens to 
| all he says with a well-bred smile, and just the 
| proper number of ejaculations cast in as fuel 
| to the dull flame of his discourse, and gives no 
| outward sign that she finds him a bore anda 
| nuisance; nay, not even when he has fairly 


- ‘ 
| routed and dispossessed Damon, and sent him 


| off probably to Phyllis yonder, also secretly 
languishing. So she enacts her twofold false- 
| hood with a clear conscience and a face that 
| tells nothing; and Corydon leaves her on the 
best possible terms with himself, and with no 
more idea that he is a bore than Malvolio had 
| that he was a butt. And Chloe is right. To 
| be bored with a good grace, smiling sweetly the 
while, and letting no one see the inner yawns 
that are convulsing your spiritual diaphragm, 
is an accomplishment which Good Breeding 
imperatively commands her children to learn 
by heart, and practise without a break. Yet 
what is it, rightly considered, but a social in- 
sincerity, a veil over the face of truth, a pretti- 
ness in the place of the ugly reality, a covering 
of roseate wax draped in shining golden stuffs 
| to conceal the bones which puritanic simplicity 
would have shown in their nakedness and rat- 
tled without compunction? Yet, in spite of its 
| being. essentially untrue, to endure: boredom 
| smilingly is a necessity, if we would not be os- 
tracized as boors utterly inadmissible by our 
| 
| 





| fellows, and if we would not have one-half the 
world at daggers drawn with the other half. 
Cognate with this piece of insincerity is the 
| welcome given to unwelcome guests—also the 
suppression of individual dislikes and tolerance 
| of unshared opinions. If we were to show all 
| that we felt, we could soon pull down the social 
fabric about our ears, and do humanity very 
much more harm by the selfish insolence we 
should engender than is now done by the veil- 
ing of the truth. But where society sins is in 
| the needless amount of insincerity it sets afloat 
—in its exaggeration of politeness into grinning 
falsehood—in its not being content only to hide, 
| but in its adding pretence as well; so that the 
| whole social: body is penetrated through and 
through with untruth, and a necessary conces- 
| sion is made into an unnecessary vice. Who 
| can you believe of the folks you meet about in 
the world, as itis called? The man who shakes 
your hand with effusive cordiality ridicules you, 
if he does not slander, so soon as you have got 
out of hearing. Your face flatterer is your bit- 
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terest backbiter; and for every friendly smile 
count half a dozen unfriendly thoughts. Fair- 
seeming, soft to the touch, pleasant to the soul, 
are the graceful social insincerities abounding ; 
but he who believes in them and takes them 
all for gospel must be a soft molluscous kind 
of creature, good for but little in this life, think 
the harder and the better informed ; and some 
who are cruel as well as insincere think it good 
fun to play off the rich practical joke of seeing 
how far they can go, and to what extent the 
credulity of the simple can be made to stretch. 
They never heed if they break a heart or spoil 
a life; they care nothing if they are destroying 
all the future trust in man, and with trust all 
happiness, as the consequence of their decep- 
tion discovered. They think it good fun to 
joke with feelings as other men joke with wits, 
and to lure souls by false appearances of affec- 
tion, as marsh lights lure straying steps at night 
into danger, and maybe death, by the seeming 
of human aid and the hope of shelter. But 
these are sinners of a deeper dye than the mere 
socially insincere whom we are considering, 
and have to be handled in a different manner 
—when their time comes. 

All nations count all other nations whose vo- 
cabulary is more florid and whose professions 
of friendship are more profuse than their own, 
insincere in proportion to the difference they 
make in their mode of saying the same thing. 
If an Eastern says ‘‘I am your sacrifice,’ and 
a Spaniard puts all he has under your feet, and 
a Frenchman swears he is enchanted at the 
honor of seeing you, and an Irishman calls you 
his dear friend, and protests by his soul that he 
is more glad of your company than if he had 
got a fortune, they all mean exactly the saine 
thing as the Englishman: ‘“‘ My dear, Smith is 
coming to dine here to-morrow. He’s anawful 
bore, I know, but I was obliged to ask him, so 
jet us have a decent dinner for the old cur- 
mudgeon.’’ And when Smith comes, and is 
received with distinction by both host and host- 
ess, they enact their falsehood to such perfec- 
tion that he has not the least idea he was the 
vccasion of a conjugal quarrel just twenty-four 
hours before, and that both had lamented the 
hard social necessity they were under of ask- 
ing him to dinner at all; though the lady, 
woman-like, had been the more angry and out- 
rageous of the two. To make up for it, she is 
probably the smootherand more gracious when 
the unwelcome guest does arrive; that being 
the way of women in general. But Smith’s host 
would laugh till ‘his sides ached at the exagge- 
ration of the rest, and swear they were all hum- 
bugs of the deepest dye, and how degrading 
toaman to talk such trash! For his own part, 
to say in a good-humored, fluffy voice, ‘‘ Well, 
Smith, my boy, I’m glad to see you,’’ is no lie 
atall. Itis so in reality; but it is a conven- 
tion understood by the world at large, and 
known to mean no more than what the Span- 
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iard and all the others mean by their respective 
blarneys. We have to meet people that we 
know, to ask them to our houses, give them 
good dinners, and make them polite speeches—- 
all social insincerities from first to last; but, 
as they are the popular expressions of national 
politeness, we let them pass without rebuke, 
reserving our fire for all other expressions not 
tallying with our own. Yet each and all are 
right in their degree; anly when they go be- 
yond conventionality and assume to be inner 
spiritual truth are they evil and misleading. 
Less than this they are useful, and so we must 
be content to regard them ; necessary veils for 
truth, but confessedly veils, not the truth, save 
at times and by the chance of sympathy and 
love. 





——st0ge—_____ 
MY ROSE. 


BY B. F. H. 








Farr bridal rose, a lovely flower art thou, 
But on thy charms I gaze with streaming eyes; 
Her hands that nourished thee lie folded now 
Across her gentle breast. Methinks, O Rose, 
That thou must miss her face that daily bent 
Above thee, fairer, sweeter than thy own 
Unspotted loveliness. Methinks thou, too, 
Dost grieve for her, that thou art drooping now 
For want of her bright eyes to beam upon 
Thy upturned face. Like sunlight were those beams 
Saluting thee with many kisses. Looking through ‘ 
These blinding mists of tears, dim waxes now \ 
Thy beauty. Tears, my tears, fall fast upon 
This precious plant which oft she said was far 
More lovely than its neighbors, bidding me 
Admire with her. How could I look upon 
The fairest flower that ever grew, while she, 
A thousand times more fair, in beauty bloomed 
Beside me? 
Death, O Death, destroyer of 

My peace, why did my God e’er give her form, = 
So fair and fragile, to thy cold embrace? 
Why did thy hungry eyes e’er gaze on her, 
Thy cold and clammy hand with giant's strength 
Steal her sweet soul, my priceless gem, 
And leave me but the empty casket? Tears, 
My tears, fall fast! 

No, no! I must restrain this grief. 
Why do I in the air’s unpitying ears 
My sorrow thus unfold, and waste my soul, 
O’erburdened with its grief, in ceaseless sighs? 
Fair Rose, I'll care for thee as she did once 





Ere death—Great God! how can I speak of it? ra 
I'l! hold the cup a8 she was wont to do, : 
While pouring crystal water on thy stem. i 
And when the summer day shall come I'll plant, ; 
Dear wife, my rose, once thine, upon that mound ¢ 
Of earth ’neath which they placed thy lovely form, ] 
’Neath which my mind and soul were buried too, 1 
But up from which, Christlike, by faith they rose 
Unto the summer land of life with thee. s 
un ba. t 
Ir is easy in the world. to live after the i 
world’s opinion ; it is also easy in solitude to a 
live after your own ; but great is he who, in the t! 
midst of the crowd, keeps with perfect sweet- n 


ness the independence of solitude. 
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THE OLD MAN’S DARLING. 


BY MRS. ROSA DICKERSON. 








MARGERY HILTON’s fortune was made. 

So she congratulated herself as she gazed ex- 
ultantly upon the diamond solitaire which, but 
an hour before, Colonel Leslie had placed upon 
her finger. His words of love still vibrated in 
her ears, but, strange to say, there was no re- 
sponsive melody in her young heart, although 
her lips had promised that she would become 
his wife. She was a young girl not yet out 
of her teens, poor, beautiful, and ambitious. 
Colonel Leslie was fifty, hale, gentlemanly, 
and rich. He had gone to the little manufac- 
turing village of S upon business, had 
accidentally ‘met with Margery, and, having 
been enraptured with her beauty, addressed 
her after a short acquaintance. And so, whilst 
he was being rapidly borne to his city home, 
thinking of the loveliness of the young bride 
he had won, and his abundant means of mak- 
ing her happy, Margery sat in her little cham- 
ber dreaming bright dreams to be realized in 
the future. Her fortune was made! What did 
it matter now if there had been poverty and 
privation in the past? Was not the future 
bright with wealth and splendor? 

‘‘T shall have diamonds and laces and society 
to my heart’s content,’’ she mused, gazing from 
her window into the cloudless east, where the 
round, rising moon looked softly into her glit- 
tering eyes. ‘‘I shall purchase them, dearly 
perhaps, but I shall be an ‘old man’s darling.’ 
Colonel Leslie said so to-night as he placed the 
seal of our betrothal upon my finger. It is true 
that there is a great disparity of yearsbetween 
us, but Iam satisfied with the contract I have 
made. I shall be ‘clothed in purple and fine 
linen every day,’ and if I am not happy there 
is no one to blame but myself. I shall no longer 
be dependent upon those who grudge me even 
the little morsel I eat.’’ 

The wedding was a quiet one. The village 
had never seen a lovelier bride nor a happier 
groom, and when after a month’s travel the 
couple took possession of their luxuriant home, 
Margery again congratulated herself upon the 
* prilliancy of her fortune. Her brightest dreams 
were meeting with fulfilment. She entered 
into her new life with all the zest of her fresh 
young spirits, glorying in the beauty that had 
purchased her pleasures, and leaving nothing 
undone that could enhance her loveliness. 





Colonel Leslie accompanied her everywhere 


she wished to go. 

‘She is too young, too inexperienced for me 
to allow her her freedom,’’ he said, caress- 
ingly. ‘‘She will doubtless tire of this frivolity 
after awhile, and then we will settle down in 
that happy home I have so often pictured to 
myself.’’ 

But time wore on and not even the shadow 





of such a weariness appeared to cloud the 
young wife’s spirits. No gayety was proposed 
which did not tempt her participation, and no 
temptation met with resistance. 

After a year of patient waiting, the frivoli- 
ties in which she indulged so freely became so 
utterly distasteful to him that he could no 
longer restrain his impatience. But friends in- 
terposed, declaring that the lovely Mrs. Leslie 
should not make a recluse of herself, and offer- 
ing to accompany her wherever she wished to 
go. He transferred her, as it were, to their 
protection, and day after day and night after 
night he was left alone as mercilessly as though 
he had been buta hired attendant of the house- 
hold. 

Devoted as he had once been to his wife the 
strength of his ardor began to abate, and be- 
ginning to believe that she had married him 
for his wealth, he determined to restrict her 
gayeties in a measure. He would make over- 
tures to her reason and judgment, and if they 
failed he would assert the authority which cen- 
tred in himself and which she had so seemingly 
ignored. 

He was in the library awaiting Margery’s 
coming, as usual, upon the evening of the 
most brilliant entertainment of the season. 
An hour after midnight she entered, radiant 
in velvet and diamonds. He arose and offered 
to removed her wrappings. 

“ Thank you!’ she returned, icily, still stand- 
ing, “‘but I shall retire immediately, and there 
is no need of unwrapping here.”’ 

“Just as you please,’’ he answered, haught- 
ily, resuming his seat and gazing for a moment 
into the beautiful face before him ; ‘‘ but I have 
something to say to you which must be heard 
here and now.’’ 

Margery gathered her cloak more closely 
about her shoulders, and resting both hands 
upon the back of the chair by which she was 
standing, said, almost defiantly :— 

“Tf you have anything to say, please say it 
as quickly as possible. I am tired and have 
need of rest; my demands for to-morrow are 
pressing.”’ 

‘And mine, Margery, you will find, are more 
so. 1 have been trifled with, and my expressed 
desires neglected long enough. You will re- 
member hereafter that I stand drst in this 
household, and that my wishes are entitled to 
some consideration.” 

‘*Perhaps you had better explain,’’ she said, 
contemptuously ; ‘I do not know that I have 
the honor of comprehending your remarks.”’ 

**T shall certainly be more explicit then,’ he 
answered, mildly, still determined not to ap- 
pear irritated by her indifference. ‘‘We have 
been married almost three years, Margery, and 
in all that time I have been but a slave at your 
bidding. It is true that Iam more than twice 
your own age, but I became your husband, 
fondly believing that in your love my heart 
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would regain its youthfulness, and that you 
would find comfort and happiness in being an 
‘old man’s darling.” That I have been disap- 
pointed I freely acknowledge; that you have 
been I can but infer. I realize now the vanity 
of the hope which led me to unite old age with 
youth, since our tastes are so dissimilar. What 
I have to say to you, however, is this: that I 
desire you to relinquish, in a measure, those 
frivolities which are separating us so surely 
and so utterly.” 

Margery looked for a moment into his face, 
and said :— 

‘*Suppese I do not desire to renounce those 
pleasures which you seem to condemn so 
heartily ?”’ 

‘‘Then I shall resort.to that authority which, 
as your husband, is vested in me.’’ 

‘And if I do not choose to submit to that 
authority ?”’ . 

“That is not a question to be discussed be- 
tween us,’’ he exclaimed, emphatically, now 
thoroughly aroused and irate. ‘lam master 
of this house, as you will find to your cost. 
That you have never cared for me except as 
the representative of the wealth which pur- 
chases your pleasures, is too plain a case to 
admit of argument. But there is one thing of 
which you may rest assured ; whilst you bear 
wey name it must remain as unsullied as when 
you received it. Ido not wish you to regard 
me as a brute, nor yet as a tyrant, but this con- 
tinual dissipation must cease. I am too old to 
be dragged from one scene of gayety to an- 
other, tied, as it were, to the wheels of your 
triumphal chariot, and since I cannot attend 
you, you must confine yourself more at home. 
You can retire now if you please, but remem- 
ber that I expect your compliance with my 
wishes.”’ 

“Thank you for the privilege !’’ she returned, 
sareastically. ‘I shall not retire, however, 
until this question is definitely settled.”” Her 
eyes glowed like midnight stars, and upon 
her white forehead the beads of perspiration 
sparkled like diamonds in the full blaze of the 
chandelier beneath which she stood. “That I 
do not love you,Colonel Leslie, you seem to be 
well aware. I married you because I was daz- 
zled by those visions of splendor which you 
placed before my eyes, and I sighed for them 
as those who travel in sandy deserts thirst for 
water. Fashion and society are my idols, and 
disconnected from them I would not turn over 
my hand to live another hour. I shal! not give 
them up without a struggle you may rest as- 
sured, but the victory is not always to the 
strong. Good-night!” she added, turning from 
him and leaving the room with the air of an 
empress, 

Colonel Leslie, stunned and mortified by her 
confession, buried his face in his hands. This 
was the bitter ending of his pleasant dream ; 





this cold, calculating woman, the wife who pre- 
sided over his home. 

‘*She shall have her own way,”’ he suddenly, 
stoically resolved. ‘‘If she married me, as she 
says, for my weaith, she shall not be cheated 
in the bargain. She shall enjoy her freedom 
unmolested while I live, and my wishes shall 
hereafter remain untold.’ 

Two—four years passed away, and then the 
end of it all came. Margery was sitting alone 
in her elegant drawing-room whence an hun- 
dred guests had just departed, when Colonel 
Leslie entered hastily and drew a chair to her 
side. She gathered her trailing robes of amber 
satin more closely about her, as if fearing con- 
tamination. He noticed tha movement, and 
exclaimed, apologetically :— 

“T vowed years ago, Margery, that I never 
would again, by word or look, detract from 
your happiness, and faithfully until now have 
I kept that vow. This, however, is a perilous 
moment for both of us, and must account for 
this intrusion. I have a communication to 
make which will startle you, but you must 
hear it. Are you listening? I am a bankrupt, 
Margery, a bankrupt!” 

‘‘A bankrupt!’ she exclaimed, hoarsely. 
**Are you in earnest?” 

‘*Yes, in terrible, terrible earnest, as to-mor- 
row’s proceedings will show. I have not a 
dollar in the world which I can honestly call 
my own. For your sake I regret it. You 
worship wealth and position you told me once, 
and I have never forgotten it. God knows I 
pity you.”’ 

**What are we to do?” she asked, brokenly, 
for, try as she might, the tears would not be 
represseft. 

“I do not know,’ he answered, vaguely. 
“The tidings reached me but a few hours ago, 
and since then I have thought of nothing but 
how I should tell you of it without breaking 
your heart. I am not too old to work for you, 
Margery; but how will you endure our mis- 
fortunes? You will doubtless reproach me for 
not having provided against this contingency 
when we were married, but I did not know 
then that you sold yourself tome. I thought 
that you loved mea little, notwithstanding the 
disparity of years between us.”’ 

He ceased speaking, and abruptly left the 
room. Fora moment Margery’s heart softened 
towards him, but the next she rose up, and, 
sweeping her eyes over the magnificent apart- 
ment, said, bitterly: ‘‘No, no» I cannot live 
without them.” — 

She ascended to her chamber, where her 
maid was awaiting her coming. She wearily 
submitted herself to her skilful hands, and 
having substituted a morning wrapper for the 
party robes, she dismissed her sleepy attend- 
ant, and sank into an easy chair which stood 
before the fire. She folded her white jewelled 
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hands in her lap, and thought over the events | 
of the past few years. 

‘What a vain, profitless life I have lived !’’ 
she murmured, regretfully. ‘‘Who has been 
benefited by it? Not even myself. And with 
the abundant means I have wasted, how much 
good I might havedone! Have I, indeed, been 
happier than I was when I sat in my little 
chamber, the only ornaments I possessed a 
white rose for my hair, and my mother’s old- 
fashioned wedding-ring for my finger?”” And 
with her mother’s memory came back a ten- 
derness, a softness to the heart of Margery 
Leslie which had not visited it for years. “It 
is not too late to retrieve myself, and I will,’’ 
she added, resolutely. ‘‘I cannot recall the 
past, but I can at least prove to my husband 
that I am not dead to all sense of honor or 
shame.’’ 

Margery descended to the breakfast-room a 
different person. The elements of true wo- 
manhood had so long slumbered in her breast 
that only the rudest shock could have aroused 
them. With their awakening, came the con- 
viction of her unworthiness, and a determina- 
tion to regain the esteem she had lost. Colonel 
Leslie was not present at the table, and ‘to the 
servant who summoned him, he said :— 

‘*Excuse me to your mistress, and bring me 
a cup of coffee. I wish nothing else.’’ 

**T will carry it to him myself,’’ said Mar- 
gery, when she received the message, and a few 
moments later she entered the library where 
he was sitting. 

“Can I not assist you?’’ she said, softly, as 
she deposited the unique silver breakfast ser- 
vice at his side. 

He had not noticed her presence before. He 
glanced hastily into her face, and the tears 
stood in his eyes. 

“IT do not know whether you can or not,”’ 
he replied, almost wildly. ‘‘My brain is in a 
whirl. These papers,” pointing to the Heaps 
upon his either hand, ‘‘represent all I pos- 
sessed. I have been here all night, Margery, 
and my conviction, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, is, that we are almost beggars. ”’ 

“You must rest now, at any rate,’’ she said, 
gently ; ‘‘and when you have drank your cof- 
fee, we will talk our misfortunes over.’’ 

Whilst he partook of his breakfast, she busied 
herself in arranging the disordered apartment. 
She turned off the gas which still burned bril- 
liantly, and throwing aside the heavy curtains, 
admitted the sunlight into the room. Not un- 
til then did she observe the change that had 
taken place in her husband’s appearance. He 
was worn and haggard, and his whole frame 
trembled as with an ague. Margery sat down 


near him, and, leaning her arms upon the table, 
looked into his face. 

“You are too easily discouraged, Colonel 
Leslie,” she exclaimed, with emotion. 
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‘I comprehend our situation much more 
fully than you do,’’ he replied, gloomily. 

“‘Of the business details I am of course ig- 
norant,’’ she answered ; “‘but they do not alter 


| nor affect the fact which so intimately concerns 


us.” 

“You realize it all then, and yet your heart 
is not broken?’’ he gasped, rather than asked. 

“You refer to a conversation that passed 
between us years ago?” she inquired, the red 
flush mantling her cheek, and the tears gather- 
ing in her eyes. 

“Yes. You told me that you would not 
care to live, if bereft of society and wealth. 
That remembrance has been the bitterest drop 
in this bitter, bitter cup.”’ 

‘Forget it!’’ she exclaimed, passionately. 
‘Forget that I was ever so unwomanly, so un- 
grateful. Our married life so far has proveda 
failure, but there is time enough to redeem it.’’ 

Colonel Leslie could scarcely believe that he 
had heard aright. ‘‘ You are not jesting with 
me, Margery?” 

‘Indeed, indeed I am not,’’ she exclaimed, 
earnestly. ‘‘ Although I have proved recreant 
to the trust you once reposed in me, | am wor- 
thier to-day to be your wife than I was upon 
our bridal morning. If you will only esteem 
me again as you once did, you shall never have 
cause to regret it.”’ 

Colonel Leslie gathered her to his heart, and 
pressed his lips to her forehead. 

“There is light ahead for us, Margery,’ he 
said, as soon as he could trust himself to speak. 
“Tt is not all as dark as it was a while ago. I 
have education, talent, too, my friends used to 
say, and old as I am, they must be brought 
into requisition. In my early manhood I read 
and practised law, and a few months’ study 
will fit me for the profession again.”’ 

There were but a few thousands ieft of all 
of Colonel Leslie’s vast estate. But when 
Margery left the spacious residence which had 
been the scene of so many social triumphs, she 
felt but one sincere regret, and that was that 
so many opportunities for doing good had been 
wasted. Though the home she entered was 
humble in comparison, she realized that do- 
mestie contentment which otherwise she never 
would have known. 

With the vigor and energy which had always 
been prominent traitsin Colonel Leslie’s charac- 
ter, he entered into his profession and became 
distinguished as a lawyer. Once in the right 
path, Margery never faltered, and being con- 
stantly in the society of her husband, she 
learned to love him devotedly. Although to- 
day his hair is white with age, his form is still 
stately, and his step still firm, whilst by his 
side, whether in his library poring ever his 
ponderous books, or in his parlor entertaining 
his friends, is the elegant form and beautiful 
face of Margery, ‘‘the old man’s darling.” 
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A RIDE TO STROUDSBURG. 


BY TETIA MOSS. 








THERE had been a heavy shower, and as the 
train left the Kensington depot at 4 P.M., and 
plunged headlong into the country clothed with 
summer’s richest garments, all things seemed 
to have emerged from baptism ; for the drops 
hung to’trees, flowers, and grass-blades alike, 
adding greater beauty to Nature’s offerings. 

After crossing the Delaware at Trenton, by 
and by we catch glimpses of groves playing 
hide and seek with the rolling hills. Higher 
and higher the hills increase, deeper and deeper 
the woods become, and by the time the sun is 
setting, we see him roll down behind the moun- 
tains, crowning the summit with crimson and 
gold ; while far in the distance the thin, white 
arm of the clouds is tenderly embracing the top 
of the highest mount. Waiting at Manunka 
Chunk for the other train, we hear thousands 
of little insects chirping their evening prayers ; 
the birds long since having carolled their 
hymns, are quietly sleeping in their airy nests ; 
the mountains, wrapped in the sombre hues of 
night, cast their shadows upon the river’s 
breast, there to repose until the morning sun 
chases away the drowsy phantom; while up 
the river the Delaware Water Gap is still 
clasped in the fleecy arms of heaven. 

Eye and ear, after drinking in their beauty, 
the mortal spirit of man, after standing upon a 
wet platform without shelter, begins to revolt. 
The night begins to wrap us in her winding 
sheet of flimsy mist, which some time ago put 
out the evening lamps, and the chilly damp- 
ness penetrating our clothing, we grumble and 
murmur at the delay of the train. Waiting an 
hour or so, we joyfully welcome the great ball 
of fire, which brings it rumbling through the 
tunnel, and before it has entirely stopped, the 
loud call of “All aboard,” really startles one. 

Now what excitement. People seeming to 
forget that the cars will not leave until all are 
safely in, scramble and push, until men, wo- 
men, babies, and bags are huddled up in one 
mass, each claiming entrance at one little door, 
when there are at least four others patiently 
waiting for at least one caller. A shrill whistle 
bids the lingering travejler jump upon the plat- 
form, and onward we move. 

Night having drawn her curtain upon the 
landscape, I am obliged to content myself with 
human nature displayed before me, and being 
alone, “Thinks I to myself,’ how extremely 
affectionate some of my fellow tourists are, 
who, reclining within each other’s arms, now 
anid then cast soft glances from their fringed 
windows, and seem to be enjoying themselves 
for the public benefit; but J judge they are 
young married couples, joyfully entering their 
honeymoon, to be elosed in a few years, per- 
haps, by a happy reality, a tremendous crash, 


or a disgraceful bill of divorce. Well, growing 
tired of watching the baby, and the sundry 
other passengers, I begin to think of meeting 
my sister. Recrossing the Delaware, and land- 
ing many passengers at the Gap, we whistle 
and stop at Stroudsburg. Getting out of the 
cars, what bustle and confusion await one; 
ail appear to be looking and running about for 
some one. I wonder if I can ever find my little 
mite of a sister in this crowd, and I being rather 
small, cannot be found by her, unless we actu- 
ally bump against each other, which we came 
near doing; consequently, the bell-man was 
not called out that night. We took the horse 
ear, and were soon lodged safely at her board- 
ing house, where friend Mary and her family 
gave me a warm welcome and a refreshing 
supper. 

The clock, without waiting for me, had tolled 
bedtime, and as soon as possible, I climbed with 
Haddie the last hill for that day, and when 
the summit was reached, I found a neat little 
room, a nice bed, and a sister’s heart to bid me 
welcome. To this cosey nook each night at 
eventide I bring the day’s trophies and lay 
them quietly away on a shelf in my picture 
gallery. 
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A CAUTION TO WIVES. 

FALSEHOOD is one of the gravest crimes in 
the terrible list of human delinquencies, for not 
only does it corrupt and ultimately destroy the 
individual, but diffuses around a noxious vapor 
that injures all who come within range of its 
destructive qualities. In a woman it is so re- 
pulsive, that the wife who outrages this law of 
her nature debases her mind, destroys her hus- 
band’s confidence in her integrity, and in time 
becomes so contemptible in his eyes that his 
affection totally disappears. ‘‘Can the hus- 
band,” inquires a distinguished authoress, 
‘“‘ever look again with perfect satisfaction on 
the countenanee of his wife after the first false- 
hood has polluted her lips? Alas! no; a bar- 
rier has been broken down, and the waves of 
sin and sorrow roll in upon their paradise of 
domestic enjoyment.’’ A wife suggests that 
the above will apply equally to husbands. 

ee 

Krxp Worps.—Kind words are the flowers 
of earth’s existence ; use them, and especially 
around the fireside circle. They are jewels 
beyond price, and powerful to heal the wound- 
ed heart, and to make the weighed-down spirit 
glad. 

FORMATION OF CHARACTER.—Experience has 
proved that man has always been the creature 
| of the cireumstances in which he has been 
| placed; and that it is the character of those 
| eireumstances which inevitably makes him igno- 
rant or intelligent, vicious or virtuous, wretched 


| or happy. 
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FOURTH, OF JULY AT TOLL- 
MAN’S RUN. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








‘‘He’saecoward, Fan! a mean, contemptible 
coward !”’ 

Fannie Germaine made no reply, though the 
ian thus stigmatized was her Own promised 
husband, and one hour before she believed had 
won the entire love of her young heart. There 
were no especial points for comment in the 
engagement of Gardiner Forsythe and Fannie 
Germaine ; but the history of their courtship 
may be briefly summed up. 

Mr. Germaine, Fannie’s father, was one of a 
prosperous mining company, owning large 
property in the coal regions near Pittsburg. 
His interest lay in a district called Tollman’s 
Run, though no living man could say who 
Tollman was, or whether there had ever been 
any Run near the place. Tollman’s Run, 
however, was a name that covered an immense 
tract of coal country, and included the village 
populated by the miners and their families, 
and the few more pretentious houses where 
the members of the company resided. 

Gardiner Forsythe owned one of these latter 
dwelling places, and was also one of the com- 
pany mining Tollman’s Run, but being a 
bachelor, the young man boarded at the small 
but comfortable hotel at L———, the nearest 
railway station, an easy horseback ride morn- 
ing and evening from the office where the com- 
pany transacted business. 

It will readily be understood that the ad- 
vantages of social intercourse were limited at 
Tollman’s Run, being, in point of fact, con- 
fined strictly to the interchange of courtesies 
amongst the families of the company. In this 
small circle Fannie Germaine was quite a belle, 
not only on account of her father’s prominence 
and wealth, but because the young lady her- 
self was pretty and winning. 

Her siender, graceful figure was carried with 
an easy dignity, that suited well the beauty of 
her oval face, with its perfect, delicate features, 
raven hair, and large soft eyes. She was well 
educated, and had that peculiar power common 
to American girls—of adapting the best of 
what she had read and studied. Her musical 
talent was very great, and had been well cul- 
tivated. With her beauty, her tasteful dress, 
and her accomplishments, Fannie was a queen 
in her own little circle, and when Gardiner 
Forsythe wooed and won her, the rest of the 
clique agreed that the match was a suitable one 
in all respects.. For Gardiner Forsythe, in his 
way, was as prominent a member of the Tell- 
man’s Run aristocracy as Fannie in hers. 
His share in the mining stock entitled him to 
a place amongst wealthy men, and he was 
considered rather a philanthropist amongst the 
miners. 





He was a tall, powerfully built man, whose 
face was pleasing, from its frank, bright ex- 
pression, without being regular in feature. 
His eyes were the best of it—large and rather 
prominent, and blue as a child’s. His hair 
was light—ill-natured folks said red—Fannie 
declared golden; and he wore side whiskers 
eut in English fashion. But if his face was 
open to a certain amount of criticism, the same 
could not be said of his figure. Fully six feet 
in height, he was so perfectly proportioned 
that he never appeared tall until he stood be- 
side other men. In every manly athletic exer- 
cise he had so perfected and developed his 
natural advantages of physical strength, that 
there were few men around Tollman’s Run 
who would not have turned away from any 
scuffle or trial of muscle with Gardiner Forsythe. 

Yet, as a man can scarcely live in this wide 
world without enemies, whether he marches 
forward in manly independence, or wriggles 
in and out of difficulties, so Gardiner Forsythe 
had made one implacable enemy by the very 
course that had also giveh him many friends. 

Herman Clark was an Englishman, from a 
distriet where he had superintended coal min- 
ing for many years before coming to this coun- 
try to better himself, as he expressed it, in the 
mining regions of Pennsylvania. He was a 
giant in stature, and in heart a tyrant of the 
most brutal description. His office of superin- 
tendent gave him opportunities of oppression 
and exercise of power, of which he availed 
himself to an extent that had excited Gardiner 
Forsythe’s active indignation. 

Being the youngest member of the company, 
though holding mutch of its money power, 
Gardiner Forsythe had at first taken a lower‘ 
seat in its councils, and allowed what he had 
deemed older and wiser heads to take the lead 
in the arrangement of the mining interests. 
But in a little time his very youth and vitality 
asserted themselves above the easy-going ways 
of his seniors, and little by little, the really 
active management of affairs fell under his 
direction. Young, ardent, and generous, with 
his fair betrothed to stimulate him by her smil- 
ing sympathy in every noble venture, he had set 
himself the difficult task of improving the con- 
dition of the miners, introducing all labor-sav- 
ing possibilities, arranging for better provi- 
sions, improving the houses where three or 
four families clustered under one roof, and 
‘upsetting things generally,’” Herman Clark 
declared, at every meeting of the managers. 

It was not a matter for surprise that the work- 
ing portion of the community turned to Gardi- 
ner Forsythe for redress, from every tyrannical 
or unjust decree of the burly superintendent, 
and that the latter cherished every interference 
of the former as a personal affront. Bad blood 
is so easy to start, so hard to subdue, and the 
courtesy of the younger man had but little 
effect in softening the anger of the older one. 
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It was one of Fannie Germaine’s delights to | 
join bands with her lover in every kindly act | 
| and their families a grand picnic to celebrate 
Were babies ill, Gardiner drove Fannie to the | 


amongst the grimy miners and their families. 


cottage of the sufferers. Were old people called 
away from earth, Gardiner took Fannie to con- 
sole the mourners, to carry a few flowers to 
dress the coffin. Was a family left without 
the strong arm that had earned bread to put in 
the children’s mouths, Gardiner and Fannie 
helped to send the widows home, or to find 
work for willing hands. 

Rough men, whose blackened faces looked 
more demoniac than human, would mutter a 
hearty ‘‘God bless them!’’ when the low, open 
carriage containing Gardiner Forsythe and his 
pretty fiancée passed them, and little children 
were quite sure ‘of a cake or a few candies 
whenever the little carriage stopped at a cot- 
tage door. 

But over all her happiness, all her pride in 
her betrothed, 211 her deep, pure love for him, 
there hung a cloud, that Fannie felt grow 
darker and thicker as the days passed on. It 
had been whispered, low at first, but gaining 
loudness as such reports will, as time passed 
on, that Gardiner Forsythe in his management 
of the mining matters, was pusillanimous with 
regard to Herman Clark. More than once in 
soine warm discussion.the young philanthro- 
pist had seemed to shrink from any physical 
demonstration of the burly giant’s strength, 
and, while holding his point firmly, was some- 
what too mild in speech while defending his 
course, yielding minor points, and making per- 
sonal concessions, and it had come to pass that 
the superintendent had talked somewhat loudly 
of this power of intimidation he held, till even 
Fannie had heard repeated some of his boast- 
ing speeches. 

Woman-like, the girl adored bravery. She 
had looked up to her stalwart lover as one who 
would defend her in all life’s struggles by his 
physical power, as well as by that mental su- 
periority she recognized with the sweet, win- 
some humility ofa true woman, though she 
herself was above the average of her sex in in- 
tellectual resources. Every word of detraction 
of the man she loved roused her to vehement 
defence, yet she wept in secret many bitter 
tears. 

“It would lower Gardiner to have any open 
quarrel with Herman Clark,’’ she would say, 
when Fred, her only brether, with the valor of 
seventeen, sneered at her lover’s cowardice. 
“He is a gentleman and is working for the 
miner’s.real comfort and happiness. It would 
injure him to condescend to notice Herman 
Clark’s impertinences.”’ 

“He is afraid!” Fred would mutter, and es- 
cape to avoid his sister’s wrath, leaving her 
very wrathful indeed, but withal,very sore 
hearted and sad. 





when Gardiner Forsythe proposed to the other 
members of the company to give the miners 


the “Fourth of July,” opening their own 
purses to defray a portion of the expense, and 
proposing to have their own wives and children 
included in the jollification. 

“They will all flock to the rum shops at 
L—— for the day,” he said, ‘and won’t be 
fit for work for a week if they do. I propose 
to keep them up here, if we can, and to keep 
them sober, if possisle, by a good supply of at- 
tractive eatables.’’ 

The company, after some discussion, con- 
sented, and a goodly supply of pies, cakes, tea, 
coffee, sandwiches, and other picnic stand-bys 
was promised by the ladies from the large 
houses, who, moreover, engaged themselves to 
aid in dispensing their bounties. 

But Herman Clark’s insolence passed its 
usual limits, when Gardiner gave him the in- 
vitation to read to the miners. He was pro- 


| vokingly sarcastic upon the subject of the picnic 





Affairs were in this unpromising condition, | 


itself, and encouraged by the quiet mildness of 
his adversary, enlarged upon patriotic customs 
with an insolence that even difference of na- 
tionality would not excuse, finally capping the 
climax of all former efforts, by daring Gardi- 
ner Forsythe to prove himself a match for 
English bone and muscle in a personal encoun- 
ter. And the young man had turnéd upon his 
heel and left the office, white to his lips. No 
one followed him, no one saw him as he strode 
into the road, down a steep declivity and into 
a clump of woods to fight a much harder battle 
than any Herman Clark could challenge. 

‘‘Must I bear it?’’ he thought, striding up 
and down, ‘‘ must-I keep my fists off this burly 
ruffian because I am a Christian, and may not 
fight him without fighting also all principle of 
right in my own heart? Can any approving 
conscience, can any consciousness of moral 
courage compensate me for the contempt I am 
earning amongst my own equals here? They 
think Iam afraid. The very miners, the men 
I work day and night to benefit, doubt my cou- 
rage, when I am brought face to face with this 
giant. And he himself believes I fear him! 
Fear him! Do they guess it would be a posi- 
tive relief to me to have him pound me with 
his great fists, if I could do it without my own 
conscience approving the encounier. And, bit- 
terest of all, Fannie thinks Iam afraid. I see 
it in her eyes, though she would not say one 
word to wound me,”’ 

So up and down, like a caged lion, the man 
paced a little open space till he had stilled 
the tempest in his heart, and was his wonted 
quiet self once more. But the marks of the 
fierce heart-struggle were upon his pale face, 
and the taunts were shown in expression, if not 
in words, as he resumed his place in the office. 
But bitterest of all, could he have heard it, 
were the words recorded at the opening of my 
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story, the words Fred Germaine spoke to his 
sister, as he finished narrating what he termed 
“Gardiner’s last row with Herman Clark.”’ 
And as he spoke Fannie wondered if his voice 
had wrested away her love from Gardiner For- 


sythe. Only that afterneon, walking up from 
a poor home, where her lover had left comfort 
for a man injured severely in the mines, with 
the blessings of the young wife and aged mo- 
ther ringing in her ears, Fannie had thanked 
God fervently for the love of this noble man. 
She had let her memory lead her over many 
familiar scenes, where he had shown his true 
Christian charity, his generous, kindly im- 
pulses, and she had thought to go through life 
hand in hand with such a man, was almost to 
win heaven this side of the grave. And now, 
she walked sadly to her own room with Fred’s 
contemptuous words to consider, with the bitter 
thought for company that even this boy dared 
to taunt her lover with cowardice. 

‘*Why does he bear it?’’ she thought. ‘‘Can 
it be that Christianity holds a man’s heart 
above the world’s sneers so far as this. Is it 
indeed true, as he says, that principle ties his 
hands so firmly, he cannot raise them against 
a brother man. I cannot understand it! I 
trust lam a Christian, but,’’ and her little foot 
emphasized the words, ‘I am sure I should 
knock Herman Clark down if he dared be in- 
solent to me!’”’ And with her black eyes flash- 
ing, her little fist tightly clenched, and the rich 
blood crimsoning her cheeks, she looked able 
to do it. 

To Fannie the stimulus for exertion was gone 
from the picnic scheme, yet mechanically she 
worked with the others. It had been so plea- 
sant to make pies and cakes, cut sandwiches 
and boil eggs for Gardiner’s picnic, but when 
Gardiner had brought himself into contempt 
for this very scheme, the pie making and sand- 
wich cutting was heavy work. Still, there was 
that true germ of womanly chivalry in Fannie’s 
heart, that she would seem at least to cling 
closer to her betrothed, if the hands of others 
were against him. So she baked and boiled, 
and ruined calico dresses and aprons over the 
hot range, on the dry, hot July days, till the 
morning of the Fourth found hampers all 
packed and started for the grove that was to 
be the picnic ground, a band in full blast, and 
the miners, in holiday trim, congregated in 
force. 

Gardiner Forsythe, driving up to Mr. Ger- 
maine’s porch, found a very pretty Fannie, in 
the snowiest of muslins and red and blue rib- 
bons, awaiting him. 

‘*We ladies are wearing the national colors to 
honor the day,’’ she said, smiling, ‘‘ but 1 think 
the combination of colors for a flag is rather 
hideous in sash and neck ribbons. However, 


‘tis but once a year one’s feelings are so tried, 
so I'll try to bear it. 
grove?”’ 


Have you been to the 


“Yes, there is a large gathering there, though 
Herman Clark has taken the Englishmen into 
the mines. I cannot preveat it if they wish to 
earn a day’s wages instead of taking a day’s 
holiday ; but the contempt of the occasion will 
certainly cause quarrels in the future amongst 
the men. Iam sorry the man takes his ill-will 


| out in this way. As long as it was a personal 


dislike to me it was no matter, but it will cause 
serious trouble if he starts national differences 
amongst the men. But, never mind, we will 
try to give the poor fellows «ne happy day. 
They were all dancing when I left. You will 
have a good laugh over some of their steps.’’ 

But Fannie was not destined to laugh that 
day. Even while Gardiner spoke, there fell 
upon their ears the horrible report that tells 
experienced miners a tale of hideous catastro- 
phe. Another, and two white faces looked 
into each other, full of unutterable horror. 

“The mine has fallen in!’’ Gardiner whis- 
pered. “If only all the men were at the pic- 
nic!’’ Turning his horse’s head, he drove 
rapidly towards the mines, hearing like a rush 
of wind the trampling feet of the miners, as 
they rushed from their festival towards the 
scene of disaster. 

Some were before them; several members 
of the company, several of the families of 
the Englishmen, buried alive by the fall of 
some portion of the walls, and hastily from all 
sides the workmen rushed forward. It was a 
good half mile from the grove to the mines, 
but in an incredibly short time every man, 
woman, and-child who could walk was around 
the mouth of the mine. 

Then followed a moment of horrible sus- 
pense. It was impossible, where they were all 
congregated, to tell where or how to work to 
rescue those who were within their living tomb, 
if they were yet alive. Some one must venture 
down and see where the digging must com- 
mence. Some one. Who? 

Every man in that vast crowd knew that it 
was facing probable, if not certain, death to 
enter the yawning black chasm in the hill-side. 
Death might come by noxious gas escaping in 
the falling of the walls of the inner mine, or it 
might come by still further falling away of 
these walls. Sudden and unexpected as was 
the first catastrophe, it was impossible to guess 
how far it had extended or might still extend. 
The silence that fell upon that mass of hu- 


; manity was so awful, so deep, it could almost 





be felt. 

Upon this hush a voice arose, clear, strong, 
and courageous. 

“Bring a rope! Iam going into the mine,”’ 
cried Gardiner Forsythe, and bending low over 
Fannie, he whispered: “‘ Darling, pray for me. 
If I never return, good-by !”’ 

Then, as she fell back white and senseiess, 
he put her in her father’s arms, knotted the 
rope about his waist, put the hat with a lighted 
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taper over his thick curls, and entered the | 


yawning black cavern in the hill-side. 


Strong hands slowly slackened the rope as | 


the strain upon it proved the courageous man, 
they had dared to taunt, was steadily advancing 
upon his perilous errand. Forward, forward 
while the suspense of the watchers became 
agonizing. Women fainted, strong men grew 
white, and sobs were heard on all sides. 

The rope slackened quickly. Back, back, 
with rapid feet, till he stood, white and reso- 
lute, before them once more. 

“The walls have fallen beyond the third 
chamber,” he said, ‘‘and they are all there. 
The gas has prostrated them! and the entrance 
is partly filled up. As far as I have gone there 
is no danger. I want a dozen strong men, with 
a car, and brandy, water, and light. ‘Who will 
accompany me?” 

““What would you do, Gardiner?” Mr. Ger- 
maine asked. 

“TI will go into the chamber and drag the 
men to the entrance. They may be only 
stunned or stupefied, not dead.’ 

‘But if you breathe the gas ?’’ 

‘IT can die but once. Come, those who are 
ready.” 

The volunteers were beside him in a moment, 
a hundred where he had asked a dozen. Se- 
lecting what he needed, cooliy as if it were an 
every day affair, Gardiner Forsythe again en- 
tered the mine. It was so far in his favor, that 
the accident had occurred in one of the passages 
that did not run under the level of the ground, 
the third chamber being in the hill-side. 

By the light of the torches they carried, his 
companions could see that the entrance left by 
the fall was barely wide enough for one man 
to enter, and already the gas was escaping in 
dangerous quantity. 

With no word beyond the directions needed, 
Gardiner Forsythe stooped to the entrance, 
that might prove his grave, to save the man 
who was his only enemy upon earth. Every 
man outside caught his breath in a quick gasp, 
as the candle in Gardiner’s cap flickered and 
went out, leaving a deep biack hole the only 
object upon which to fasten their gaze. A 
quick jerk of the rope, the signal to draw it 
_ back, strained every man’s arm, and every 
heart sank as the dead weight they dragged. 
In the mouth of the chamber the rope was 
tightened, proving some object blocking the 
narrow entrance. 

Three men advanced, and slowly drew out 
the burly figure of Herman Clark, apparently 
dead. Following him, staggering and ghastly, 


Gardiner Forsythe crawled out. 
“Take him outside,” he said. ‘‘Give me 
your flask, Dyer. Now, the rope again !”’ 
Three times the rope was hauled out, each 
time tied around a seriseless figure, but the 
third time no living face followed the still 
white one. 


| He has gone in once too often,” whispered 


one. 
“The gas is inereasing. It will be death 
| Soon to stay here,’’ said another. 
| “I’m going for Mr. Forsythe,’’ said a third, 
| “and we will go in once each till all are out. 
| Shall he save three, and we shirk from one ?’’ 
In the mean time at the mouth of the mine, 
| the groups of miners were working faithfully 
| over the senseless figures the car brotight, one 
| at a time, to the fresh outer air. Fannie Ger- 
| maine, white and with a dead weight on her 
_ heart, was active in this work, chafing the cold 
| hands, pouring brandy in the white lips, work- 
| ing steadily and faithfully. 
| Groping, seeing the still figures before them, 

as only men accustomed to the darkness of the 
| mines could see them, the band of workers in- 
| side passed one after another of the senseless 
miners through the narrow opening to the fatal 
chamber. One by one the strong men reeled 
away from the dangerous work, till the last 
| passed Gardiner Forsythe’s tall, senseless form 
to the waiting group without. 

‘*That is the last!’’ gasped the miner, as he 
crawled out, white and faint,’’ and it is well it 
is. In five minutes no man ean go in there. 
No, not if it was his mother he would save.”’ 

Twelve men were drawn from the mouth of 
the mine, and four were saved from death, by 
| unremitting effort. Herman Clark was one of 
| the four, but it seemed for a long time as if 
the hands that had lifted him from his living 
grave were still forever. Hours passed while 
Gardiner Forsythe lay in the death-like stupor, 
| that seemed but the forerunner of actual death. 
| The faint breath that crept up to his white lips, 
| the feeble flutter of the heart, scarcely percep- 
tible, encouraged those who worked for his life 
to persevere, long after the physicians had 
given up all hope of the eight who had been 
drawn out before him. 

And in those hours, strong men bending over 
the white face, spoke their contrition for the 
injustice done him. 

“‘T thought he was a coward,”’ Fred said, hot 

tears oe as he spoke, ‘‘and he faced death 
| to save the life of the man we said he feared.”’ 

“Tf he will only speak to me once more,”’’ 
Herman Clark whispered, turning feebly on 
his own stretcher, ‘‘to say he forgives me, I’ll 
| spend my life proving how I honor him.” 

They carried him to Mr. Germaine’s, still 
living, but so feebly there was little hope to 
dwell upon, and darkness fell upon the houses 
of the mourners, upon the deserted picnic 
| grounds, upon the porch where Fannie had 
| jested about her national colors. But the 
| lights burned brightly in the large room where 

friends and physicians clustered around the 
low couch, where Gardiner Forsythe was gasp- 
ing and struggling his way back to life again. 
| Near his head, fanning him softly, under the 
| doctor’s directions, Fannie watched his face 
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with the agony of loving suspense and fear, 
till the great blue eyes opened and rested upon 
her. Then a smile came over the white lips, 
and Gardiner whispered :— 

“Fannie! Were they all saved ?” 

“They were all taken out, dearest,” she said, 
trying to speak calmly, with a hysterical desire 
to scream out her gladness. 

* Alltaken out. Thank God!’ he whispered 
again, ‘‘Fannie—Herman Clark?” 

“Is doing well, Gardiner. Do not try to talk 
of it all, now. Sleep, I will sit by you.” 

And Gardiner slept, while one after another 
crept away softly, till only Fannie watched be- 
side him. 

Kneeling beside him she wept glad tears, as 
she prayed in earnest thankfulness, and felt in 
her heart the proud consciousness that the day 
had righted her lover in the world’s eyes. 

And she was right. In the house owned by 
Gardiner Forsythe, a sweet faced lady presides, 
and little children call the tall blue-eyed man 
father. He is still engaged in mining inte- 
rests, and his superindent is still Herman 
Clark, but it would go hard with any man, 
who dared in Tollman’s Run, call Gardiner 
Forsythe a coward. 


ee 
SHIPWRECK OF THE TUSCARORA. 


BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 





CaLM was the night, not a breeze was astir 
To ruffle the billows blue; 

Not a cloud was seen to betoken a storm, 
Or mar the etherial hue ; 

Right buoyantly and free this gallant craft 
Sped over the feath’ry foam, 

With its precious burden of joy-fraught souls, 
Sea- bound to their distant home. 


Not a sound was heard, save the prosy din 
Of the helmsman at the wheel, 

And the steady tread of the guard on deck, 
As he plied his task with zeal; 

For the crew had sunk to their silent berths, 
To dream of their kindred swéet— 

Of the joyful looks and the happy smiles 
That await their coming feet. 


But a cloud, alas! is seen to arise 
Far over the western wave, 

Like the spectral hand that we read about— 
The dread of mariners brave. 

The mate is aroused from his dreamy couch, 
The sailors are called on high; 

The sails to furl, and the masts to lower, 
Ere the Storm-king rages nigh. 


But a few short hours, and the demon fierce 
Of the storm is thund’ring by, 

Belab'ring the sides of the gallant craft, 
As she fronts the wind’s keen eye. 

And her timbers stout, how they creak and moan 
Beneath the withering blast! 

Till faint and weak and all powerless grown 
They yield to their fate at last. 


Full many a time has this gallant ship, 
With its bold and hardy crew, 

Outweathered the storm, the wind, and the blast, 
As it rode the waters blue; 
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| ing than a sweet laugh. 
| fluteson the water. It leaps from herina clear, 





But never again shall its graceful form, 
With its rich and varied store, 

To the sun-bronzed suns of far-off climes 
Bring joys as in days of yore. 


Its restless keel no longer shall plough 
The breast of the liquid steep, 

And the bel) on its deck no Jonger shall speak 
Its tones so thrilling and deep; 

And the pure white sails no longer shall float 
Alike to the gale and breeze ; 

And the flag of the free that hovered aloft 
Ne’er darken the briny seas. 


Far down in the main all cheerless she stands, 
Many score fathoms below, 

Where the sea-worm sports in its darksome halls, 
And the tiny sea-plants grow. 

And there will she rest, while over her prow 
The billows tumultuous swell, 

And the low, sad moan of the sea-nymph’s horn 
Shall be her funeral knell. 


2 
“TOUJOURS VRAI.” 
BY FAITH DERRICK. 


How will it be with our souls 

When we meet in the better land? 
What the mortal could never know 

Will the spirit yet understand? 
Or in some altered form 

Must the sorrow repeated be, 
And ] be nothing to him, 

While he dims heaven for me? 


Oh, in the world beyond, 

Where all things are made plain, 
We two shal! meet and love, 

The spirit free from stain! 
Meet, and the loving eyes 

Never again grow dim, 
And I rest on the heart 

I'd now give earth to win. 











No one shall claim him then, 
He ’ll knew my truth at last; 
See the mistaken aims 
And end of all the past. 
Then he will understand 
What now he cannot see, 
And know through all the years 
How dear he was to me. 
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THE LAUGH OF WOMAN. 


A WoMAN has no natural gift more bewitch- 
It is like the sound of 


sparkling rill, and the heart that hears it feels 
as if bathed in the cool, exhilarating spring. 
Have you ever pursued a fugitive through 
trees, led on by a fairy laugh—now there, now 
lost, now found? We have, and we are pur- 
suing that wandering voice to this day. Some- 
times it comes to us in the midst of care or 
sorrow, or irksome business, and then we turn 
away the evil spirit of mind. How much we owe 
to that sweet laugh ! it turns prose to poetry’; it 
brings sunshine to flowers, over the darkness of 
the wood in which we are travelling ; it touches 
with light even our sleep, which is no more 
than the image of death, but is consumed with 
dreams that are the shadows of immortality. 
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FATHER WILL’S DAUGHTER. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
BY RITTA. 


¥. 

AFTER striving two or three hours against 
the wind, Simon was obliged to renounce his 
intention of reaching Havre that night; a 
sudden squall drove him back to Dives. He 
felt an unutterable longing for death ; but the 
thought of Catharine’s request saved him. 

‘If the wind changes,” said he, ‘‘I wili start 
off again to-morrow.”’ 

In the mean time he could not remain in one 
place five minutes; finally his limbs involun- 
tarily carried him to the Clos-Pommier. He 
hid behind a hedge to see if Catharine would 
not pass by. Nothing stirred in the inclosure 
during the hour he remained there ; then think- 
ing if Catharine surprised him there, she would 
probably think he had broken his promise, he 
sighed sadly, took a last, long, lingering look, 
and walked rapidly away. As he pursued his 
way without any aim in view, he met Pacéme. 
Simon perceived by his face that some event 
must have taken place which he was not aware 
of. 

‘‘Ah! you are here,” said Pacdme; ‘I did 
not believe you would go very far away.”’ 

“It was not my fault that wind and tide were 
against me,’’ answered Simon. 

Pacéme shrugged his shoulders. “It was 
only a comedy acted by you and Catharine in 
order to gain time,” he added. 

Simon frownéd. ‘“‘Why, what has hap- 
pened ?”’ he demanded. 

Pacéme related, so angrily, the fact of Father 
Will’s sudden interference, that Simon lost all 
hope of appeasing his wrath. Anger is very 
contagious ; and Jean Simon felt it gaining a 
complete victory over his better nature. 

**Do what you will,” said he, ‘but de not 
accuse Catharine of lying.”’ 

“IT mean just what I have said,’”’ answered 
Pacdme. 

Jean was not near as strong as Pacdme, who 
stood at least a half a head taller than he ; now, 








though, he feared nothing or no one. He rested | 


his hand on his rival’s arm. 

‘Listen to me,” he said ; “‘ we gall one another. 
Let us make a final settlement of this matter 
by cudgelling each other, and the one who is 
defeated shall leave this place immediately, if 
he is not dead.” , 

“‘Cudgel each other?” said Pacdme. 

“Yes, indeed! let us take our cudgels, and 
never stop until they are used up.” 

Pacdme raised his cudgel of cornelian wood, 
suspended from his wrist by a strong cord, then 
let it fall again. His hesitation was not occa- 


sioned by any fear, but rather by the knowledge 
that this struggle could afford him no possible 
If he killed Jean on the spot, or 


advantage. 


dangerously wounded him, how could he ever 
hope to reconcile Catharine? On the other 
hand, if he was defeated, what unbearable 
ridicule he would bring upon himself, without 
counting the disgrace of yielding to a rival? 
Pacdme shook his head. 

‘Oh, by no means!” said he. ‘It is not a 

| fair match; you possess only your skin. I 
have property of my own ;—no, thank you, 
then. If you choose to remain in Cabourg 
now do so; as for myself, lam going to Dozule 
tosee Master Pelaroir.’’ 
| Weare already aware of the result of this visit. 
| An unexpected misfortune menaced Father 
| Will. ‘The same day on which the Clos-Pom- 
| mier was to be sold to the highest bidder, the 
| bailiff appeared at the guard’s house in order 
to take an account of the furniture and various 
| articles belonging to the house. Father Will 
| was sitting with his daughter, whose thin face 
plainly exhibited traces of deep, silent suffering. 

‘*Proceed,’’ said he, to the bailiff. 

Master Pelaroir wore a coat of Elbeuf cloth, 
and a massive gold chain over a buff pigué vest. 
As he had practised some time in a Parisian 
office, he affected stylish manners and a fash- 
ionable mode of dress. 

**Do not disturb yourself, mademoiselle,”’ he 
| said, very affably, “it will only be the affair of 
|a moment. If there are any articles here for 
which you feel particular regard, I will gladly 
| permit your detention of them, notwithstand- 
| ing the strictness of my office.’’ 
| Catharine refused by a motion of her head. 
| Master Pelaroir immediately began writing 
| down the articles as they were specified and 
| called off to him by his clerks. One of them 
having entered Fulgence’s chamber, knocked 
on the chest. 

‘‘Further—one large chest,’’ said he. 

These words were scarcely uttered by the 
| clerk, when Father Will grasped him by the 
| throat and pushed him violently away. 

**Fulgence’s chest!’ he cried. ‘‘ Out of here, 
| you rascals !’’ 
| «What is the matter?” demanded the bailiff, 
| seeing his clerk stumble-step after step along 
| the floor. 

The old guard was standing before the door 
| with a livid face and extended arms. 

‘«But, sir, what are you thinking of?’ added 
the bailiff; ‘“‘you are resisting the law.” 

| “My dear father!” cried Catharine, who 
rushed towards the old guard. 

“This is very unfortunate for you both, 
mademoiselle; but yeur father is a public 
officer, he must listen to reason—enforcing the 

_ law sometimes occasions calamitous distress, 
_ to which it is absolutely necessary to submit. 
Gentlemen, let us proceed.”’ 

Master Pelaroir entered Fulgence’s chamber 
| holding the memorandum book in his hand ; he 
proceeded directly to the chest—the key of 
which remained in the lock—opened it and 

















plunged his hands into it. The instant he did 
so, Father Will’s sorely-tried heart gave one 
violent leap at this desecration of his treasures, 
and losing all self-control, he dashed away his 
daughter’s clinging arms, and sprang on the 
bailiff. 


“Out of my way, base extortioner !”’ he cried, | 


in frightful wrath. Then catching him by the 
collar with irresistible strength, he hurled him 
reeling the entire length of the room. 

“ Acts of violence! resistance to the law!” 


cried the almost breathless bailiff; “it must | 


still be enforeed.’’ 

But Father Will, who was like an enraged 
lioness defending her cubs, seized a heavy 
cudgel, and brandishing it above his head, he 
cried out in a terrible tone of voice :— 

“The first one who moves, beware !”’ 

Catharine raised her clasped hands beseech- 
ingly to the bailiff. ‘‘Oh, monsieur, have pity!” 
she murmured, “an hour later, I beg of you.”’ 
Her sad eyes overflowed with tears, and her 
face depicted such poignant terror, that it 
touched Master Pelaroir’s heart and obliged 
him to yield at once to her supplication. 

“Very well! 
moiselle. I withdraw; but I will commence 
suit for this act of unqualified violence without 
a moment’s delay, and I will soon return !’’ he 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, my father! what have you done?” 
said Catharine, falling exhausted into a chair. 

Father Will threw away his cudgel. ‘‘ Dared 
to touch my son’s garments, his bed—all that 
remains of Fulgence! I would have killed 
him like a dog,”’ said he. 

Catharine could not deceive herself as to the 
gravity of the deed just committed by her 
father, and its probable ill consequences to 
themselves. She imagined him already thrown 
into Caen prison by the hands of justice. 

‘Ah! why did he forbid my marriage with 
Pacédme?”’ she thought. 

Simon appeared unexpectedly while she was 
vainly trying to appease Father Will’s indig- 
nation. For the first time in his life he paid 
not the slightest attention to his words. 

‘He dared to touch Fulgence’s coat!” he re- 
peated over and over again, as he walked up 
and down before the chamber door, his eyes 
fastened watchfully on it. 

In a few words, Simon was acquainted with 
the facts of the unfortunate event which had 
just transpired. He felt a cold shiver run 
through his frame. 

‘But this is worse than all,” said he, greatly 
distressed. 


“Bah !’ said Father Will, “both of my legs | 


and arms stijl remain, and I will make good 
use of them.”’ 

They perceived that his thoughts were else- 
where ; he was apparently debating some pro- 
ject. He suddenly grasped Simon’s arm, ex- 


claiming :— 
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“The bailiff may return very soon, he must 
| not find the chest here. Little one, you stand 
' guard and warn us if any one comes. Come, 

Jean, take hold of one end of the chest and 
| assist me. We are going to remove everything 
from the chamber.” 

In Father Will’s present state of mind, it was 
| impossible to oppose him. Simon glanced at 
| Catharine, who signed to him to obey. 
| With the chest in their arms, Simon demand- 
| ed whither they were to carry it. 

“Where else but to Mother Daisy’s,’’ said 
| Father Will. “Her husband is a brave man, he 
| will guard it as long as we wish him to do so.” 
Catharine went outside of the Clos-Pom- 
| mier ; looked carefully around her in all direc- 
tions, and seeing no one within sight, Father 
Will and Simon proceeded with their sacred 
treasure towards the selected hiding place. 
| ‘Two hours afterwards scarcely a nail remained 
| in Fulgence’s chamber. 
‘“‘Now the bailiff may come as quick as he 
| pleases,’’ said Father Will, joyfully. 
**Oh, he will surely return,’ said Jean; “I 
even fear that he will not return alone.’’ 

The old guard rubbed his hands in ecstacy. 
| His son’s garments and his sacred relics safely 
cared for, he felt that all was saved. The rest 
was of no importance whatever to him. 

‘They have not captured me yet,’’ he said; 
‘‘and then suppose they do arrest me, what 
harm can the law do to my old bones?” 

Catharine, who fully shared Simon’s uneasi- 
ness, started and trembled at the least sound. 
She used every effort toward persuading Father 
Will that it would be best to hide away fora 
short time; while they should try—probably 
with greater chance of success during his ab- 
sence—to make some satisfactory arrangement. 

“Very well,” answered the old man, “there 
is time enough yet.”” Noone appeared during 
the remainder of th> day. 

‘* Ah! to-morrow will be a sad day to look 
forward to,’”’ said Catharine. 

Simon, who wished to be near his friends in 
case of any sudden occurrence, requested per- 
mission of Father Will to remain at the Clos- 
Pommier all night. 

**Quick, a bottle of cider, if there is one left ; 
and make us a cup of coffee. We will talka 
little while,” said Father Will to his daughter. 

They seated themselves around the table, 
near a log fire, the violent wind blowing with- 
out, composing a suitable accompaniment to 
the history of that terrible tempest in the Gulf 
of Mexico, the recital of which immediately 
commenced at Father Will’s urgent request ; 

and he listened to it with as much attention 
| and eagerness as though he were hearing it for 
| the first time. If Simon happened to neglect 
| the slightest detail, the old guard recalled it 
| to his memory with as much exactness as a 
| child who listens to a nursery tale told already 
| twenty times. 
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As they were about retiring for the night, 
some one tapped gently on the window-shutter. 
Catharine, pale as death, sprang from ber 
chair and opened it. A child, about eight or 
ten years old, slipped a small note into her 
hand. She recognized him as the son of a 
gendarme residing in Dozule. 

‘‘Here, papa told me to give this to you,” 
said he. Then he disappeared. 

The note only contained the following few 
words, written with a pencil: ‘‘The brigadier 
has received orders for your arrest to-morrow. 
Act accordingly.” 

‘‘Ah! he is a good man,”’ said Simon. 

“Oh, my father, they are coming! 
quickly! oh, do fly!’ said Catharine. 

‘““No, no; you have read the gendarme’s 
writing correctly. I have this night still left 
to me to remain here in peace,’’ answered 
Father Will. 

The past day’s excitement and continued 
anxiety kept Catharine awake during the silent 
watches of the night. At the first break of 
day she rose softly, and watched with straining 
eyes through the half-open inclosure gate. 
After standing there a quarter of an hour, she 
perceived at a distance the tri-cornered hats of 
two gendarmes. She ran hastily into the cot- 
tage. 

‘‘Save yourself, father, for the love of 
Heaven! They are here!’’ she cried. 

Father Will felt a tight oppression around 
his heart. ‘My child, must I leave you?” he 
said. He hesitated an instant, then embraced 
Catharine, and left the inclosure by a back 
way, while the gendarmes were knocking at 
the gate. They pretended not to see him. 

Father Will wandered through the country 
three or four days, indolently pursued by the 
gendarmes, and proteeted by the peasants, who 
followed their natural inclinations in thus de- 
feating the ends of justice. Besides they were 


Fly 


delighted at this chance of testifying their dis- | 


like of the arrogant Hennebants, and playing 
numerous tricks off on them. 

The latter had obtained Father Will’s dis- 
mission from the position of parish guard, and 
paying many visits to the brigadier at Dozule, 
urgently sought to impress him with the idea 
that the honor of his corps was involved in the 
speedy capture of this fugitive from justice. 
The Hennebants even offered a reward of a 
barrel of cider to the gendarme who should 
arrest Father Will. They stationed two men 


to keep constant watch around the Clos-Pom- | 


mier, the sale of which was delayed by some 
legal formality, in order to assist them in cap- 
turing Father Will, who perhaps might return 
thither, knowing the sale was postponed. 

This wandering life was very fatiguing to 
Father Will. who had always been accustomed 
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his daughter, whom he sadly missed during 
those long, weary, hunted-down days. 

“*T believe it would be much better for me to 
deliver myself directly up to the magistrate,’’ 
he said, one day. 

“Do not think of such an action. Keep as 
far away from him as possible,’ urged Simon. 

‘“‘Very well. But if you expect me to be 
patient, bring my little one to see me at Mother 
Daisy’s to-morrow. I will expect her at noon. 
| Then it will be broad daylight, and they will 
| not suspect she is coming to see me.”’ 

‘All right,’”’ said Jean, painfully embar- 
rassed. 

After waiting fully an hour the next day, 
Father Will saw Simon coming entirely alone. 

‘‘Where is Catharine?’’ demanded Father 
Will. 

The sailor scratched his forehead. 
was not able to come,’’ he said. 

“Catharine! What do you mean?’ cried 
Father Will, excitedly. “Speak! 1 see you 
are hiding something from me!’’ 

Simon twirled his felt hat between his fin- 
gers. ‘‘She has gone to Caen for a piece of 
work,” he added, casting down his eyes. 

“The little one gone to Caen? When she 
could have embraced me! Come, let us go, 
then.”’. Simon remained silent. ‘Tell me, do 
tell me what you are hiding from me!” im- 
plored Father Will. 

‘*Beg pardon !’’ said Mother Daisy. ‘‘ This 
poor boy keeps.silent because he does not want 
to grieve you. Catharine is sick.’ 

“Sick? my little one!"’ repeated the guard. 

“Oh, do not be so uneasy!’’ cried Simon, 
who perceived that he was trembling all over. 
“She is in bed, it is true, but will soon be well 
again.” Father Will hastened toward the 
door. ‘Do you think of going there?’’ said 
| Simon. ‘The gendarmes—are you not afraid 
| of them?” 

‘Afraid of them? Bah! I despise them!’ 
| cried Father Will. 
Simon knew his character too thoroughly to 
oppose his wishes any further. Accordingly 
| he followed him, Father Will walked along 
| very speedily, in spite of the rather inconve- 
| nient habit appertaining to his left leg. While 
| hastening along, he questioned Simon as to the 
| cause of this sickness. 
‘*It came upon her a few days after your de- 
| parture. I think it had been lingering around 
| her for some time,’’ answered the sailor. ‘‘The 
excitement which she has undergone has en- 
| tirely exhausted her. She struggled against 
| it as long as she was able, striving to conceal 
| her feelings. One evening I saw her shiver 
several times, and asked if she were cold. 
| ‘No, I am feverish,’ she answered. She went 
to lie down then for a short time, but was not 
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to walk boldly along with a proudly raised able to rise again that evening, or any time 


head, fearing no one. He thirsted to his 
heart’s core for one affectionate embrace from 


since. 1 discovered afterwards that she had 


gone about twilight through the pouring rain 
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to see the bailiff at Dozule ; he was not at home 
though. She worries a great deal over the 
work which is waiting for her usually nimble 
fingers. Oh! why did you not let her marry 
Pacédme? You would both be comfortable and 
undisturbed now.” 

Large tear drops fell from Father Will’s 
eyes, but he shook his head. ‘I tell you she 
would not be happy with-him,’”’ he answered. 

‘** But she was resigned to it, as well as my- 
self.’’ 

“Ah, bah!”’ said Father Will. ‘You can- 
not deceive me by your mimicries. It was all 
done only to secure a good bed and plenty of 
soup for me. I do not need either.” 

While conversing thus, on subjects nearest 
their hearts, they arrived at the Clos-Pomniier. 
The cow, which was pasturing in her favorite 
corner, raised her head at their approach, and 
made a gentle, lowing sound. 

‘* The poor beast recognizes me,’’ said Father 
Will. 

He entered the cottage. Hastening without 
a second’s delay to his daughter’s bedside, 
they lovingly embraced each other, mingling 
their tears together, and remaining clasped in 
each other’s arms for some time. 

“Oh! have I indeed brought you to such a 
condition?” said Father Will, at last. 

**No, no, father, you have nothing to do with 
it. I am sick, because I could not help being 
sick. We cannot always be perfectly well,” 
answered Catharine. 

The first precious moments passed, then 
Catharine trembled for her father’s safety. 

“Why did you let him come here?” she said 
to Simon. 

“Who could possibly detain him? I might 
as well try to govern an untamed colt,’ the 
sailor replied. 

“They are constantly watching for you. 
Some one is always wandering around the 
house,”’ said Catharine. 

“Very well ; so much the better. I will not 
be sorry to be arrested.’’ Catharine looked at 
her father. “Oh, fear nothing!’’ he added ; 
“there is nothing belonging to Fulgence here. 
I do not feel uneasy now.”’ 

Catharine’s anxiety proved but too well 
founded. One of the men stationed by the 
Hennebants to watch the Clos-Pommier, went 
immediately to inform the colleague of Father 
Will’s presence there. A quarter of an hour 
after the brigadier received the notice and 
sent a gendarme directly from Dozule. The 
gendarme entered the old guard’s cottage, 
looking very awkward. It happened to be the 
same one who had sent his son with the few 
words of warning, written with a pencil. 

“‘Come, Father Will, you must go with me,”’ 
said he. 

‘*Willingly, my good man,” said Father Will. 
“You have already rendered me one favor; 
now you are going to grant me anvther.’’ 








‘**Forsooth ! if it wasin my power. But you 
understand ; I am responsible for you.”’ 

“Oh, have no fear! I have no intention of 
escaping. I only beg you to take me to Master 
Pelaroir’s house.” 

The gendarme took off his glove and put it 
onagain. ‘ Very well, certainly,’ said he. 

Father Will leaned over his daughter. ‘ Be 
contented ; I will return,’’ he said. 

Master Pelarvir occupied a pretty little 
house, with green Venetian blinds, situated in 
the handsomest street in Dozule. The bailiff, 
who had just dined, was seated before a cheer- 
ful fire in a lower rvom. He was dressed ina 
gay wrapper, slowly sipping his cup of coffee, 
and gazing around on his shining mahogany 
furniture with an air of extreme satisfaction. 
At the scund of Father Will’s name, who was 
announced by a servant, he frowned. 

‘Ah, the rascal who knocked down my 
clerk !’’ he exclaimed. 

Father Will appeared with his hat in his 
hand, followed by the gendarme. 

‘Ah, you have captured him at last! Did 
he make much resistance ?’”’ demanded Master 
Pelaroir. 

“Him? Alas! the poor man is as gentle as 
a lamb,’’ answered the gendarme. 

The bailiff gave one jump. ‘‘A lamb! This 
wretch who alinost strangled me!’ he cried. 
‘The prison will enable him to see the conse- 
quences of attacking a bailiff.’’ 

Father Will crushed his hat between his 
fingers. Suddenly he threw himself on his 
knees before the bailiff, and joined his hands. 
‘Beat me, monsieur,”’’ said he, ‘thrash me, 
but let me take care of the little one.’’ The 
bailiff seemed struck with amazement. His 
coffee was cooling in the cup, entirely un- 
thought of by him. “She is in bed, sick. 
Who do you suppose can take care of her like 
myself ?”’ he added, his whole face contracting, 
and his chin trembling. ‘‘Do not fear that I 
wish to escape,” he continued. “‘ The very in- 
stant that she is well, you may do whatever 
you wish with me.” 

Notwithstanding the consequential airs which 
he assumed on certain occasions, Master Pela- 
roir wa3 in reality a kind hearted man; ac- 
cordingly such beseeching words and humble 
actions from a man whom he had seen in such 
a terrible transport of rage, agitated him 
against his will. 

“Ts this young lady really ill ?”’ he demanded 
of the gendarme. 

“Yes, indeed! I have just seen her lying in 
bed,’ answered the gendarme. “I tell you 
truly the belle of the Clos-Pommier is so sadly 
changed that I could searcely restrain my tears. 
You are a stranger in this part of the country, 
Monsieur Pelaroir, for that reason you do not 
understand Father Will ; he is the most devoted 
father to be found in ten leagues around.”’ 

“‘ Because there are no children equal mine— 
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only one left to me now,” answered Father 
Will, still on his knees. 

" How was it possible, then, for such a good 
man to raise a club against an officer of the 
law?” said the bailiff. 

‘‘Wait a moment,” resumed the gendarme, 
‘‘T will explain it to you.”” Then he related 
Fulgence’s history and sudden death. ‘ Every- 
body knows about it in this part of the coun- 
try,”’ he said, finishing. 

‘*It maddened me to see his clothes handled ; 
I could not endure the sight,’’ said Father Will. 
‘*Grant me only a few days, you shall send me 
to prison after that.’’ 

The bailiff was unable to contain his feelings 
any longer. ‘‘Send you to prison, my poor 
man, never !’’ he exclaimed. ‘I immediately 
withdraw all complaint against you. Rise up 
quickly, and hasten to your daughter. I feel 
quite excited, I declare. Ah! you can dwell 
at the Clos-Pommier as long as you please to 
do so. I will never annoy you again.” 

Father Will sprang up on his feet. 
really go back?” he said. 

‘‘Immediately. And if it is only necessary 
to discharge an account in order to settle up 
your affairs, zounds! 1 will pay it off myself 
to the Hennebants.”’ 

‘*We will assist you in doing it, monsiecr,’’ 
added the gendarme, firmly placing his tri- 
cornered hat on his head. “I havea plan; I 
am going to carry it out.” 


“Can l 


VL 

Ir Master Pelaroir’s promises were kind and 
inspiriting, falling soothingly on Father Will’s 
poor, old harrowed heart like the strains of a 
gentle harmonious melody, his actions com- 
posed a noble and suitable finale to his words. 
The instant he was left alone, he counted out, 
from his private secretary, a large sum of 
money, placing it in a bag, in order to carry it 
conveniently to Farmer Hennebant. 

“If Father Will is as honest as he appears 
to be,’’ said he, ‘‘he will return this all to me 
some day.” 

He did even more; he collected all the legal 
documents relating to the Clos-Pommier suit, 
which had been intrusted to his care by Farmer 
Hennebant, intending to use them in persuad- 
ing his client to desist from all further proceed- 
ings in the matter. He felt hopeful of success, 
as Farmer Hennebant appeared rather lenient 
towards the old guard the last time he, Master 
Pelaroir, had seen him. Unfortunately the 


true motives for this unaccustomed clemency 
never occurred to the bailiff's preoccupied mind. 

Since Father Will had beeome a fugitive, it 
concerned Farmer Hennebant but little to de- 
prive him of a property which he was no longer 
able to enjoy, and which the colleague was 
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always certain of finding on the spot. 
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the gendarmes at Father Will’s heels, he needed 
no further assistance. And further, by per- 
mitting Catharine to remain in undisturbed 
possession of the Clos-Pommier, he prosecuted 
his suit as a fowler who keeps one encaged bird, 
to bring back the fugitives. 

This wise manner of proceeding made Farmer 
Hennebant appear as though waiting with gen- 
tle forbearance for the guard’s return. Pacdme 
proposed in his own heart, as soon as Father 
Will should be arrested by the gendarmes in 
pursuit of him, to negotiate with Catharine, 
and promise her the cessation of all proceed- 
ings on the bailiff’s part if she would consent 
to marry himself. We are already acquainted 
with the failure of this stratagem, thanks to 
the bailiff’s kindly emotions; which were, as 
we shall perceive, wholly unthought of and 
totally unexpected by Farmer Hennebant. 

He was dining when Master Pelaroir came 
in bringing with him the little bag of crowns 
to be offered for Father Will’s release. Farmer 
Hennebant opened his eyes wide with astonish- 
ment, as though unable to believe his own sight, 
and his fork remained suspended in the air in 
its way to the mouth. 

‘* Where in the world has the poor man been 
able to procure such a sum?’’ he demanded, 
while untying the strings around the bag. 

Pacébme thought that some of Father Will’s 
relations, whom he had formerly obliged, had 
at last come to his assistance. 

‘‘Behold this transaction in a fair way to be 
settled !’”’ he said, affectedly, ‘“‘for now we can 
certainly allow him plenty of time to pay the 
rest; but your affair will be more difficult to 
arrange. By rights this furious Father Will 
ought to pass this night in prison.” 

‘* Not at all, gentlemen, he will pass it at the 
Clos-Pommier,’’ said Master Pelaroir, who re- 
lated to the Hennebants the manner in which 
he had released Father Will, and his motives 
for doing so; and also that he had instantly 
notified the court at Caen of his withdrawal of 
all complaint against the old guard. 

Pacéme and Farmer Hennebant looked at 
each other. The son could willingly have 
strangled the bailiff. His plans thus frustrat- 
ed, nothing else remained but to oblige Father 
Will to yield. Pacéme brought his fist down 
with terrible force on the table. 

**Then,”’ said he, “the pocenadings must 
begin immediately.”’ 

‘What!’ said Master Pelaroir quite sur- 
prised. 

“And do not lose a second. If he has the 
money he will pay it, if not, the Clos-Pommier 
must be sold within three days.” 

The bailiff was filled with indignation. 
“But,” said he, ‘‘ just now you consented to 
grant him time.” 

** Just now, was just now—that is past ; now, 
it is to be now, immediately,’’ cried Pacdme, 
whose gray eyes glittered with a hard, steel- 
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like expression. ‘‘Go at once, I tell you, and Father Will’s hand rested on the bag. Sud- 


Spare no expense.”’ 

Master Pelaroir rose in a dignified manner. 
“*Perhaps I shall lose your patronage,”’ said 
he, ‘but it shall not be said of me that I co- 
operated with you in casting that poor man into 
prison.”’ 

Forthwith they separated, and five minutes 
after Pacdme was galloping at a furious rate 
towards Lisieux, where he was certain of find- 
ing Master Pelaroir’s partner. He held in his 
hands the documents relating to the Clos-Pom- 
mier suit. 

Whilst these events were transpiring at Va- 
raville the gendarme, who had arrested Father 
Will, was communicating to his brigadier the 
excellent plan he had formed while at Master 
Pelaroir’s. The brigadier instantly testified 
his approbation of it by resigning three days 
pay in favor of Father Will, and by speaking 
so many good words for him that most of the 
men under him followed his example. He also 
permitted the originator of this project to carry 
a subscription roll, headed with his name, 
through the whole district. 

The magistrate, the schoolmaster, the muni- 
cipal receiver, all added their names to the list. 
The mayors of Troan, Dozule, Dives, Cabourg, 
and Benzeral each gave something, and also 
the principal farmers. Unfortunately, the sea- 
son was so far advanced that most of the castles 
and villas were unoccupied, the proprietors 
having left them for different cities. At the 
end of forty-eight hours, however, the inde- 
fatigable gendarme had collected a smali bag 
full of silver money, small pieces, among which 
glittered a few louis d’or with tempting lustre. 

The elated gendarme presented himself at 
Father Will's cottage ; the latter could scarcely 
be induced to move from Catharine’s bedside. 
Want was rapidly making its appearance in the 
household. Catharine was unable to work, and 
her little savings, which she spent with the 
greatest economy, were dwindling away day 
by day ; she would not suffer anything what- 
ever to be purchased on credit, and the constant 
anxiety to which she was subjected prevented 
her recovery as quickly as she desired. At the 
sight of the bag, which the gendarme joyfully 
laid on the table, a thought similar to Pacdme’s 
occurred to Father Will. 

**Did my Cousin Bonnier or Father Giraud 
send me this money ?”’ said he. 

“No, no, not at all; everybody,’’ answered 
the gendarme, who, never thinking of any ill 
consequences, related all he had done and how 
willingly every one had responded to his re- 
quest as soon as he presented it to them. 

Father Will’s tanned face turned red almost 
to the roots of his hair. ‘‘Oh! but it is alms,” 
said he. 

“What?” exclaimed the amazed gendarme. 
“It is only a proof of the esteem and love that 
every one has for you.” 





denly he pushed it from him. ‘So much the 
worse for me though,”’ said he. ‘I have asked 
for nothing, and I wish nothing.”’ 

The expression on the soldier’s face changed 
to one of great chagrin. ‘This is not from 
proper pride, Father Will; it is only hastiness. 
If you do not wish this money, which they have 
all sent to you from the kindest motives, throw 
it out of the window; as for myself, I am re- 
sponsible for it no longer.’”’ 

“You are right,’’ answered Father Will, 
overcoming his first impulsive repugnance— 
‘thank you for making me feel that 1 have no 
right to refuse it now that my little one is sick 
—she shall have broth every day.”’ 

That same evening Father Will, Simon, and 
the gendarme dined sociably together. They 
drank to the re-establishment of Catharine’s 
health, and a quiet, harmless gayety presided 
at the humble table. 

“Ah!” said Simon, ‘‘ I have not laughed for 
alongtime. Perhaps our happy days are com- 
ing back again.”’ 

That one quiet, happy evening contributed 
more towards Catharine’s recovery than all the 
medicines and barley- water she had taken dur- 
ing her entire sickness. By the next day she 
felt much strengthened, and almost able to 
return to her green silk cushion and little 
bobbins. But also by the next day another 
notification was served at the Clos-Pommier. 
The bailiff to whom Pacédme applied was 
hastening up the business with all possible 
despatch. ; 

The ray of hope with which Master Pela- 
roir’s kind intervention had made Father 
Will’s eyes sparkle, soon vanished. Catharine 
and Simon partook of his sad conviction, that 
the Clos-Pommier, which they had occupied so 
many years, around which many dear memo- 
ries: lingered, was now lost to them forever. 

“Only a miracle can save it, and there are 
none now,”’ said Jean. 

Catharine began to work with the increased 
activity which one generally feels after a fever ; 
but all that she could gain would not be suffi- 
cient to pay Farmer Hennebant in two years. 
Jean took her to one side. 

“It is useless for Father Will to talk; I see 
the despair he feels written on his face ; if even 
the thought of leaving here is a great trial to 
him, what will the reality be ?”’ said Jean. ‘Our 
first resolution is still the best, the only good 
one. However, I have thought of a lest re- 
source which I wish to try. Iam going to see 
my godfather living in Honfleur; he is very 
avaricious, but he has some friendship for me, 
and I may meet with some success. I will in- 
form him of my intention of returning to a sea- 
faring life; perhaps he will advance me some 
money. If hedo so I will bring it immediately 
to you; if he sends me away empty handed, 
there is no help for it, you will have to go to 
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Farmer Hennebant again. A daughter’s first 
duty is to her father.’’ 

“Go!” said Catharine, “you have a good 
heart, and God will bless you.” 

The Clos-Pommier was not sold when Jean 
returned from Honfleur. His face was radiant 
with joy. 

** Ah!” said he, ‘“‘ I have not wasted my time; 
my good fairy accompanied we. My godfather 
was delighted with my intention, and I am to 
sail immediately. On my return he will make 
me captain of a large fishing vessel, which he is 
having built now for his own use. And more 
still; if 1 make this first voyage to the isles, he 
will intrust me with a small quantity of goods 
for traffic, and in the mean time he has kindly 
given me this roll of money, He has just 
gained a very profitable lawsuit, accordingly 
he feels unusually generous.’’ Jean threw the 
roll on the table. ‘‘ Examine it, Father Will,’’ 
he added, ‘‘it isa good sum. With it and what 
the gendarme brought, you can certainly obtain 
more time from Farmer Hennebant. You do 
not defend yourself; itis entirely wrong. I am 
sure if a few crowns were properly expended, 
you could find in Caen or Lisieux a lawyer 
who could gain time for you. Thank God, we 
are not so poor now, with this roll and the bag 
of money.” 

Speaking thus, Jean opened the drawer in 
which Father Will generally locked up his 
money. It was empty. He looked for the 
bag, alarmed at not seeing it there no longer. 

‘“* Has some one robbed you, Father Will?’ 
he cried. 

The old guard struck the edge of the table 
with the handle of his kuife. Catharine re- 
marked his extremely embarrassed look. 

“Tf you have disposed of the money, my 
dear father, do not hesitate to say so; it was 
all your own,”’ said she. 

**Well, I will relate all to you; you may 
seold me afterwards, if you wish, little one,” 
answered the perplexed old man, looking ter- 
ribly chagrined. ‘It all happened yesterday. 
You were out riding, and I was sitting here, 
thinking of our sad troubles, when Father 
Daisy suddenly entered. His face frightened 
me. ‘Ah!’ said he to me, ‘a great misfortune 
has just happened to me. The bigh wind, 
which sprung up this afternoon, has carried 
my netsaway. Ihave not a cent in the house. 
Oh, how my old woman will grieve and cry 
when she knows all!’ Thereupon the old man 
threw himself into a chair, burying his face in 
his hands. I felt very. badly to see him so un- 
happy. Surely there is an evil charm resting 
on this house. Besides, you know how Father 
Daisy and his wife have hid away Fulgence’s 
chest in their cabin, and sheltered me, to the 
best of their ability, for eight whole days. 
They even wished to give up their bed to me. 
‘Too bad! Let us see!’ said I to the old man. 
‘What are you going todo?’ ‘I cannot tell. 





God only knows,’ heanswered. ‘Wecan only 
look to Him now.’ His face was as pale as 
death ; it sent a thrill through me. Suddenly 
I remembered the bag of money left here by 
the gendarme. I opened the drawer as though 
impelled by a higher power. ‘Take it!’ I said 
to him. If you had only seen his face! He 
looked as though I had drawn him from a liv- 
ing tomb. The poor old man, who had not 
shed a single tear during all his unhappiness, 
wept tears of joy then. He carried it all away 
with him, and that accounts for the empty 
drawer.”’ 

** You have done just right, my father. Poor 
old Father Daisy is stiJl more unfortunate 
than we are,’’ answered Catharine, giving him 
a kiss of approval. 

They sat down to dinner with heavy hearts. 
Hunger had fled. Catharine and Simon ex- 
changed stolen glances. A silent sadness 
crept between these three, so dear to each 
other, bound together by so many strong ties. 
They felt a presentiment of coming evil, im- 
possible to shake off. Suddenly Father Will, 
who had scarcely spoken since his confession, 
rose up, striking his forehead violently. 

‘*Ah! I see now how wrong I have been,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I would have had perfect right to 
dispose of that money if I was alone; but I 
have a daughter whom I have forgotten too 
often. I have acted all my life like a bad 
father; a wicked man.”’ 

Catharine rose up quite frightened. ‘ Ah, 
my father! what do you mean?” she cried. 

‘‘It is too true,’’ added Father Will, whose 
face expressed all the confusion of tenderness 
seized with remorse. ‘How have I ever acted 
as a good father should do? Have I even 
showed the watchful carefulness of a bird, 
that never fails to bring something for the lit- 
tle ones’ mouths? No, never. 1 have squan- 
dered all, lost all. And I am the cause of all 
your unhappiness. Oh, it is enough to make 
one believe that I have a bad heart!’ 

He hid his face in his hands. His strong 
breast was agitated with terrible emotion, and 
his sobs alarmed Catharine, who had never 
seen him so deeply affected since Fulgence’s 
death. His affectionate. daughter threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him tenderly. 

‘‘If you do not wish to kill me with grief,” 
said she, ‘‘calm yourself. It is an offence 
against God to speak thus.’ 

“Ah! I know you are a good daughter ; 
much too good for such a father,” added 
Father Will, who raised his face, wet with 
tears; ‘‘and J cannot but condemn myself, in 
spite of all you may say. Iam going to pun- 
ish myself now though. It is hard to beg at 
my age, especially as I have never done so be- 
fore. Well, well, I will go to Mézidon this 
very night. I will knock at thy uncle’s, Mon- 
sieur Donavien, door, and if pity abides in his 
heart, he will assist me in my misfortune.” 
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Neither of them could persuade Father Will 
from carrying out his project instantly. Put- 
ting on a large sailor’s coat, and taking a stick 
in his hand, he went out. In a few minutes 
he was out of sight. When they were alone, 
Catharine and Simon turned towards each 
other. 

‘“Who is this Monsieur Donavien of whom 
your father speaks?” asked Simon. “ This is 
the first time I have ever heard that you have 
an uncle in Mézidon.”’ 

“He is a very rich grain merchant,’’ an- 
swered Catharine. ‘‘My father obliged him 
once, and that accounts for his never speaking 
of him.”’ 

‘Is there any hope there ?’’ 

Catharine shook her head. Simon took upa 
piece of wood and stirred the fire. 

‘‘We must make the sacrifice, Catharine,” 
he said. ‘The only available plan is the one 
we already agreed upon. It is useless for 
your father to determine that you shall not 
marry Pacdme, because of his friendship for 
me and his respect for Fulgence’s memory. It 
is plainly your duty todoso. I see no other 
means of terminating this sad trouble. It will 
bring peace and rest to the poor old man, and 
he will not be obliged to wander out at night 
as he has done just now.”’ 

“I was resigned to it,’’ answered Catharine, 
‘but he would not permit it.’’ 

‘*Let him see you thoroughly decided ; he 
will then yield. A dutiful life will at least 
assure us of a peaceful death.” 

“It is true. All that deters me is the fear 
of disobeying my father, and wounding his 
feelings.’’ 

“You are only acting for his good, therefore 
hesitate no longer. No one can blame you, as 
long as I consent to it and release you. It is 
like tearing my heart out, but lamaman. I 
can suffer for his sake. Make Pacéme publish 
the bans the first thing to-morrow.”’ 


“*T will do so, then, since you desire it. My 
conscience whispers that you are right.’’ 
Perfect silence reigned for a moment. The 


sailor looked out of the window at the fast- 
falling rain, accompanied by sudden violent 
gusts of wind. 

‘* How dark it is growing!" he said. ‘ Last 
year, during just such a storm, I was thrown 
on to the coast with a spar to which I was 
clinging. ‘The vessel was lost. December is 
always a severe month.’’ 

Catharine took from her neck a silk cord, 
containing three little gold charms, a cross, an 
anchor, and a heart, which her father haé 
given her in their prosperous days. 

‘Keep them in remembrance of me,’ she 
said, looking touchingly sad. 

Simon passed the cord around his neck. 
‘‘Catharine, you are my good angel,”’ he said. 
“T know but too well I can never find your 
equal, if I were to travel the world over.’’ 





Without one word, they both fully under- 
stood this was the last evening they were to 
pass together. Simon, who did not wish to 
prolong the conversation for fear he should be 
overcome by his emotions, rose up hastily. 

‘I]t is growing late,’’ said he. ‘It is neces- 
sary for me to be in Honfleur to-morrow before 
daylight.” 

‘*Se soon ?”’ said Catharine, with a shudder 
which she could not overcome. 
“I must!’ answered Jean. 

go, the better.” 

She stretched out her hand to him. Te took 
it in his, pressing it tightly against his beating 
heart. The agony of that moment almost un- 
manned him. His eyelids were swollen with 
unshed tears; he felt his resolution growing 
weak, weaker every instant. Suddenly he 
clasped her tightly in his arms, imprinted one 
last kiss of holy love on her sweet, pale face, 
then releasing her almost senseless form, he 
sprang to the door, pushed it open, and went 
forth to darkness and despair. 

Catharine returning to full consciousness, 
listened to his retreating footsteps. His reso- 
lute tramp, tramp on the Cabourg road, was a 
death knell of departed happiness to her droop- 
ing heart. The wind carried the sound away, 
then indeed she feit alone, overwhelmed with 
grief and despair. This second separation was 
ten times more painful than the first. ‘ Adieu 
to all happiness!’’ she murmured, “until we 
meetin heaven.” Perfectly dejected she stood 
near the tabie, with her arms hanging at her 
side, gazing on the chair so lately occupied by 
Simon. Conscious of the coming tears, she 
struggled against them; wandering over the 
house from cellar to garret, arranging it in the 
nicest order. She was too full of sorrow to feel 
any fatigue. Action alone assuaged her grief. 
Finally she retired, falling to sleep through 
utter exhaustion, only to awaken herself by 
her violent sobbing. 

Father Will arrived from Mézidon about 
noon the next day. Catharine instantly read 
his ill suecess in his face. 

“‘What answer did he give you?’’ she de- 
manded. 

‘‘ He told me that business was dull, and that 
all his funds were otherwise employed. Then 
he reminded me of his return of the amount 
which I had formerly loaned him. I knew all 
that well enough before. He ended by telling 
me how wrong I was to oblige others, that I 
was only making them lazy and idle. Where- 
upon I caught up my hat to leave; then I 
thought of you. Presently he added that per- 
haps he might be able to find a servant’s place 
for you in Mézidon.”’ 

Catharine approached her father, to whom 
she was giving his dinner, but he was eating 
nothing ; his dejected look almost broke her 
heart. 

‘‘] have a favor to ask of you,” she said. 


“The sooner I 
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** You, little one?” 

‘** Allow me to marry Pacéme.”’ 

At the mention of his name Father Will 
sprang from his chair. Catharine seized his 
hand. 

“T entreat you to let me doso,’’ she repeated. 

** And Simon ?”’ demanded Father Will. 

** He has gone away.”’ 

Father Will’s head dropped on his breast. 
**Do what you wish,” he said ; “‘ but if it is for 
my sake it is useless. I will not stay at the 
Clos-Pommier after you are married.” 





VIL. 

FATHER WILL’s consent obtained, Catharine 
delayed for nothing else. She hoped later to 
be able to change his purpose regarding the 
Clos-Pommier ; but now fearing he would re- 
tract, she hastened with all possible speed to 
Farmer Hennebant’s house. This time she 
walked quickly, with the appearance of one 
rushing on to self-destruction. 

Pacdme was at home, seated at a table, de- 
bating the conditions of a new purchase—ac- 
cording to the Normandy fashion—with a wine- 
glass in his hand. He perceived Catharine 
through the window-panes, and his glass fell 





As soon as the purchase was concluded he ap- 
proached her. 

‘‘How can I serve you, mademoiselle?” he 
said. 

For a moment Catharine could not speak ; 
then, controlling her strong emotions, she an- 
swered that if he would go to Father Will’s he 
would receive his consent to their marriage. 

Servais, who was still there, smiled. ‘‘ Ah! 
he sets the time ;’’ said he, in a low tone. 

The blood mounted into Pacéme’s face at this 
insinuation, though he took no further notice 
of it. 

“Willingly,”’ he replied ; ‘‘but he insulted 
us, and must make reparation for it by coming 
here with his consent.” 

Catharine rose upright, her pride thoroughly 
aroused by such meagre appreciation of the 
sacrifice she made of her own innate modesty 
and dignity in coming thus to him. 

‘*You show no mercy to poor people,” she 
said, and without another word, she walked 
slowly away. 

Pacéme took a step forward to follow her, 
but seeing Servais looking at him, he stopped. 

‘*Do you really mean to marry that beggar, 
who repulses you when she pleases, and then 
appropriates you again with such lofty airs?’’ 


| said Servais; ‘‘you would be a fool indeed, 


with a loud ringing sound on to the table. A | 
| stock of the whole country.” 


farm servant informed him that some one was 
asking for him. With his first impulse he 
jumped up, then he reseated himself. 

** Let them wait,” he answered, without turn- 
ing his head. 

“But it is Mam’selle Catharine,” replied the 
servant. 

“Well! I have already said she can wait,” 
he added ; ‘‘ go, leave us alone.’’ And he took 
up the bottle to refill his glass; but his hand 
trembled, clinking against the edges of his 
glass, and almost upsetting the contents of it. 

Catharine, with the feelings of a prisoner 
awaiting his fate, seated herself on a bench 
near at hand. Servais, of whom Pacdme had 
already spoken, happened to be there also wait- 
ing for Pacdme. He belonged in Varaville, 
possessing no enviable reputation there, or, in- 
deed, elsewhere. Openly he was a gardener, 
but in reality he carried on a poaching busi- 
ness, which, together with a small property, 
enabled him to make a fine appearance, accord- 
ing to his ideas. Servais sought to enter into 
conversation with Father Will’s daughter. She, 
however, turned away her head, concealing her 
face more closely with her veil. 

**Pshaw!’’ murmured Servais, ‘‘she puts on 
airs, does she? I'll pay her for it.”’ 

Pacéme remained almost half an hour longer 
at the table. His eyes turning involuntarily 
toward Catharine, and his mind busy with con- 





after her father has made you the laughing 


“TY said Pacdme, whose pride revolted at this 
opinion of himself, “oh, by no means! First, 
if Father Will does come I will refuse to listen 
tohim. After that, if she comes to reason with 
me at twilight, I can tell better how to settle 
matters.’’ 

Servais laughed in a low, insinuating man- 
ner. Pacdme felt strongly tempted to strike 
him in the face with his whip-handle. ‘ Be- 
ware! if I eatch you poaching here,’’ he cried, 
abruptly, looking furious, ‘‘ you shall hear from 
me before long.’’ He stamped his foot violently 
in conclusion, and left Servais standing there. 

When Catharine returned to the Clos-Pom- 
mier her face and actions were so much excited 
and disturbed, that Father Will thought in- 
stantly she had seen Pacdme. 

** You have been to Varaville,’’ he said. 

Catharine related the result of her visit to 
Father Will. 

He pulled his hat down over his eyes. ‘‘I! go 
to the Hennebants—and for the purpose of sell- 
ing you? Never!’ he cried. . He seized his 
daughter by her hand, and almost dragged her 
to Mother Daisy’s. ‘If I should see the bailitf 
or any of his men,”’ said he, ‘“‘ something terri- 
ble would surely happen.”’ He walked straight 
ahead without turning his eyes right or left. 

‘Do not be down hearted, little one;’’ he re- 
sumed; ‘I heard of a castle yesterday, near 
Lisieux, where they needed a guard; we will 


jectures as to her motives in coming, he paid | see about it.’ 


very little attention to his interlocutor’s words. 


He repaired thither, but the office was filled. 
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For several days he searched throughout the 
country for some kind of employment. Catha- 
rine remained at Mother Daisy’s making lace. 
At the end of the week he returned still unsuc- 
cessful, thoroughly disheartened, a broken- 
down, despairing man; he succumbed to this 
last trial, as an old tree which had withstood a 
hundred violent tempests, only to yield finally 
to a sudden gust of wind. ‘Fate is against 
me,”’ he repeated, unceasingly, and this man 
who all his life had willingly given to any one 
in need, with scarce a thought of it afterwards, 
was harassed within, and cruelly by others 
without, for a sum he would have given un- 
grudgingly to another. 

At last he began to labor in the fields, and 
to mend nets, dragging his weary limbs fr6m 
the sea-shore to the fields, then back again to 
the shore seeking for work. But for his daugh- 
ter he would have taken repose neither day nor 
night. 

One morning, in the mean time, as Pacéme 
was going to the pasture lands, he suddenly 
encountered Servais, who was hiding a hare 
under his blouse. 

‘‘Ha, Pacéme! have you heard the news?” 
said he. 

“What news?” answered Pacdme. 

‘‘If Father Will’s ‘daughter has not returned 
to you yet, my advice is for you to hasten to 
her immediately. Simon's godfather is dead, 
in Honfleur—very suddenly. His will has been 
opened, and all is left to Jean.’’ 

** Jean Simon ?” 

‘* He has fallen heir to fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand francs at least, in solid crown pieces, with- 
out counting a large vessel and some land. 
Behold Jean as rich as a lord!” 

‘* Where is Jean ?”’ 

‘Beg pardon! he is not in Honfleur ; since 
he is not here, he is at sea. The notary has 
written to him, addressing his letter to the port 
he sailed for. As svon as he receives that let- 
ter he will leave there like a sea-gull, and you 
may bet that the Clos-Pommier will be bought 
back, and he will marry Catharine.’’ 

‘‘He marry Catharine? Never!’’ answered 
Pacdme. 

His voice contained such a singular expres- 
sion that Servais judged it prudent to remain 
there no longer. Pacdme’s eyes glared like 
those of a wiid beast, and his breast was agi- 
tated with incredible rage at the idea of all his 
stratagems being brought to nought by Jean’s 
triumphant return. What advantage would 
the possession of the Clos-Pommier be to him 
then? His suddenly aroused passion com- 
pletely mastered all sense of right within him ; 
and listening to the promptings of his wounded 
self-love, he formed scheme after scheme to rid 
himself forever of his rival, scarcely caring how 
if he only could gaina clear field. ‘‘ But Jeanis 
far away—Father Will knows nothing of this 
yet !’”’ suddenly flashed through his mind. He 





threw away his whip, put on a new blouse and 
hat, then hastened by the most direct route to 
Father Daisy’s house. 

Father Will was sitting almost immovable 
at the door, his head between his hands ; his 
daughter, seated near him, was working in the 
morning sunlight. 

‘‘Father Will,’’ said Pacéme, “I wish to ac- 
knowledge my fault to you; I have behaved 
very badly towards you. Do not bear any 
more malice tuwards me for it; my strong de- 
sire to marry Catharine caused me to act so. 
Pardon me then, and return to the Clos-Pom- 
mier.”’ 

Father Will, who held his head proudly up 
at the sight of Pacéme, was amazed beyond ex- 
pression. He could scarcely believe the testi- 
mony of his own ears. Catharine’s bobbins 
rested idle in her hands. 

‘Is it really Pacéme who speaks ?” said the 
guard. 

‘* That you are astonished, Father Will, I can 
very well understand ; but I felt condemned 
last night, and regretted all that I had done— 
for that reason I come to you now. The Clos- 
Pommier shall always belong to you whether 
Catharine consents to marry me or refuses.’’ 

Father Will frowned slightly. 

“Task you again for her,’’ resumed Pacdme. 
“I was overcome with anger the other day 
when I answered in such a way. It isin your 
power to make me very happy.” 

‘That concerns Catharine; she is of age,’ 
answered Father Will. 

Catharine grew very pale. “I thank yon, 
Pacéme, you have-spoken kindly.” She rose 
up and placed her hand in Pacdme’s. 

“At last!’ murmured the farmer, whose 
gray eyes sparkled with triumphant joy 

Pacéme conducted himself so kindly, making 
such reparation for his subsequent deportment, 
as to have their marriage take place in three 
weeks after his confession. But he was haunt- 
ed day and night with the fear of Simon’s re- 
turn before the performance of the wedding 
ceremony. 


<tipoden 





PATIENCE is a virtue that one often has great 
occasion to use, and he who expects to get along 
comfortably through the world would do well 
to lay in early a large stock. 

THERE sometimes wants only a stroke of 
fortune to discover numberless latent good or 
bad qualities, which would otherwise have 
been eternally concealed; as words written 
with a certain liquor appear only when applied 
to the fire. 

THE man who will stab at another’s reputa- 
tion by insinuation and innuendo is far worse 
than a thief. Property may be replaced, but 
character, once lost, isall but irredeemable, and, 
as a great writer has said, a word is enough to 
ruin a man. 
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AUNT MEHITABLE’S WINTER 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. HARRIET HAZELTON. 


THIRD PAPER. 

WELL, girls, I promised to tell you this even- 
in’ about Receptions, parties, and such like. I 
hadn't been to the Treasury, or the Moniment, 
or the Sinithsonian, or the Agricult’ral, or to 
Mount Vernon yit. The weather kept very 
cold, and Nat, he said there’d be plenty 0’ 
time tu see everything, as I must stay till Con- 
gress adjourned in March. But the cold wea- 
ther didn’t stop the Receptions, or visitin’, or 
receivin’, not a bit. You see, girls, when these 
ladies stay at home of an afternoon to let their 
friends call on ’em they call it receivin’. They 
dress up to kill, and stand just inside the par- 
lor door, and their friends call, and they both 
say “ good-muwnin!” though it’s long enough 
after twelve o'clock. Miss Rankin says that 
it’s always mornin’ in Washin’ton till after 
dinner, and that ’s about five o’clock. It seemed 
quare visitin’ like, to me; but Miss Rankin 
said I’d soon git used toit. And I did find out 
that there wasn’t any other way to do, if you 
get through with everything in the season. I 
can’t understand, though, why everything has 
to be got through with, if a body don’t care 
anything about it. But I’l) tell you about the 
parties, and quit 2-preachin’ and a-moralizin’. 

Miss Rankin said she was a-goin’ to assist 
some fashionable friends receive on New-Year’s 
day, and I must go with her. She said I might 
just set down and make myself comfortable, 
and I needn’t be bothered or even introduced 
to anybody if I didn’t want to. So on them 
conditions I went. 

Miss Tomlinson, the lady of the house, was 
the wife of a Senator or Cabinet Minister, or 
something great. She was grandly dressed in 
black velvet, with a trail more ’n a yard long, 
and she wore point lace and diamonds. Her 
two pretty girls wore some kind o’ white and 
pink cloudy-lookin’ stuff, with long, trailin’ 
branches o’ flowers, as nateral like, as the 
branches of a peach-tree or red bud in bloom- 
in’ time. The one with the pink dress had 
white flowers, and her with the white dress, 
had pink ones. The mother met me in the 
friendliest way possible, when she found that 
my Nat was a member o’ Congress. She made 
me goup stairs and lay off my things, and then 
took me to a table loaded with silver, and had 
acup of eoffee poured out forme. These city 
ladies, or their cooks, know how to make good 
coffee, sure! But of all the little tiny cups! 
why, an egg-shell would hold more. They was 
the finest Chaney, with quare little figgers all 
over ‘em; and when she saw me examinin’ 
‘em, she said, very proudly, that they come 
from Japan, and very few people had anything 
like 'em. That seemed to make her think so 











much the more of ’em. Now, if I had such 
handsome Chaney, I’d be glad to have my 
friends have some too; for I don’t enjoy a 
thing if I think folks is envyin’ me. 

Well, Miss Tomlinson introduced me to her 
girls, and then give me a great, soft chair, and 
told me to make myself at home. And every 
little while all day she’d come over and say 
somethin’ pleasant to me. These fashionable 
ladies seem just as kind-hearted and sensible 
like, as any of our country people, only they 
don’t have as much time to show it. I set 
there and looked around, and I tell you, that 
house was grand! The doors and winder-cas- 
ins was made of walnut, with little lines of 
gold all runnin’ through ; and there was large 
picturs, and flower-stands of glass, several feet 
higher, and full of sweet smellin’ flowers. 
There was lace curtains with satin at the top, 
at the big bay winder that took up the whole 
end o’ the room, and just inside was a statue 
of a naked woman—Venus, I think Miss Ran- 
kin told me. Don’t look so horrified, girls. 
The more refined and cultivated folks git to be, 
the more they have naked statues, and picturs 
of women with their clothes nearly all off. 
And, long before the winter was over, I found 
out that this taste wasn’t confined to the pic- 
turs and statues ; but that lots o’ the ladies at 
parties wore their clothes lower than our Annie 
does hern, when she gits away in the far corner 


of our settin’-room to nuss her baby ; and no-. 


body around, either, but her father and brother 
that she was raised with. It’s gospel truth, 
girls! though I’m sorry tosay it. And yet this 
all comes from refinement and cultivation, they 
tell me. And Miss Rankin says that though 
she disapproves of such a style, and never 
wears it, it has been the custom for ages, 
especially on grand occasions. Queens and 
Empresses, Josephine and Martha Washin'ton, 
all dressed so. And you know, girls, that book 
of ourn, the “‘Memoirs of Madame Recamieér,”’ 
how dreadfully low her dress is in the pic- 
tur. And I mind a-hearin’ my grandmother 
say that the waist o’ her weddin’ dress was just 
one inch Jong, under the arms, and only four 
inches in front. So really, the fashions ain’t 
as naked as they was in our great-grandmo- 
ther’s times. But I forgot all about the New- 
Year’s Reception. 

Soon after I had got well seated, the colored 
man, in his swallow-tail coat and white kid 
gloves, opened the door and hollered out, ‘‘ Mr. 
Clifton! Mr. De Vere!’’ The young ladies put 
on their sweetest smiles, and. the yonng men 
bowed to the ground. ‘‘Good-mawnin’, Miss 
Lou! A Happy-New-Year! It’s a chawmin’ 
mawnin’.”” And Miss Lou said “ Delightful! 
Have you made any calls yet?” ‘ Yes, half a 
dozen or so. Really, I had so many*to make, 
I was obliged to begin early.’’ Then Miss Lou 
asked him to take some refreshments, and led 
him te a table where another colored man in 
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white kids waited on him. By this time seve- 
ral others come in, and Miss Lou had to go over 
the same ceremony with them. Butas the rum- 
bers increased, the talk got kind o’ jumbled 
up—thougii all that time I could hear the words 
“Chawmin’!’’ ‘Good-mawnin’!”’ “ Delight- 
ful!’ “Two hundred calls already.” ‘One 
hundred more to make!’’ And this was all. 
Each girl prides herself on the number of her 
callers, and it is said that for weeks beforehand 
they invite every gentleman they meet to call 
upon New-Year's day ; not that they care for 
them at all, for nine-tenths of ’em won’t call 
again, maybe, before next New-Year’s day 
But they want to show a longer list than any 
of their friends if they can. 

Miss Rankin says there ’s one improvement on 
the old-time fashion. Everybody used to offer 
their callers wine and brandy and egg-nog. Hun- 
dreds of carriage-loads of finely-dressed young 
men (and old ones too, for that matter) might 
a’ been seen on the streets every New-Year’s 
day, as drunk as they could be. Now nobody 
offers anything stronger than coffee and choco- 
late ; and men can bear a good deal of that, you 
know. So they can go hone at night without 
making themselves worse than brutes. And 
it’s my opinion that Vice-President Colfax, that 
was, and Vice-President Wilson, that is, have 
done a great deal towards making temperance 
fashionable. And, girls, if you ’ll only notice, 
you ll see that if a thing once gits to be fash- 
ionable, it ’]] succeed, no matter what it is. So 
I say, three cheers for these two men, and for all 
the Senators and Congressinen that went with 
’em in this matter! 

At the President’s New- Year's Reception the 
rush was wonderful. All day long he has to 
stand there and shake hands. All the furren 
ministers, with their rich suits trimmed with 
gold lace, and with great stars on their breasts, 
all set with diamonds, come in first with their 
wives. Then the army and the navy officers 
with gold appelettes, and gold-trimmed hats, 
and long plumes. And after them the common 
folks come in, jammin’ at a fearful rate. Mr. 
Kinny, a friend of Miss Rankin’s, and a clerk 
in the Treasury, went down once to call on the 
President. He had in his pocket-book ninety 
dollars, nearly all of his month’s salary. He 
jammed his way through, shook hands with the 
President and come away, well pleased. It 
happened to be a muddy New-Year’s day, and 
a little darkey a-sweepin’ the crossin’ asked 
him for a cent. He put his hand in his pocket 
and it went clean through! His pocket had 
been cut and there wasn’t any pocket-book 
there. And that’s the way the thieves take ad- 
vantage ot the President’s Receptions. 

I’d been a-wantin’ to go to the White House 
all the time, but Miss Rankin persuaded me to 
wait for the first evenin’ reception, when I’d 
see the great East Room lit up in all its splen- 
dor. Soalong about the last of Jannewary we 








went. Nat had bought me a new lavender 
silk (you ‘ve seen it, girls) and a pvint lace 
collar and sleeves. ‘They cost a power 0’ 
money, but Nat didn’t mind that. He said he 
wanted his mother to look as well as anybody 
of her age. So I wore with ’em the pretty 
cameo breastpin he give me two year agu, with 
pearls around the edge. And he sent a woman 
to fix my hair, and I hardly knowed myself 
when they got through with me. To think of 
your Aunt Hitty havin’ a hairdresser! But 
the woman said she hadn’t had such a suit o’ 
hair in her hands lately. A woman nearly 
fifty with hair a yard and a quarter long; she 
seemed perfectly dumb-founded. And they 
all said I looked splendid—just to please me, 
of course; and I thought myself that dress 
done a good deal for folks. But when I got to 
that reception, I seen women fifteen year 
older ’n me with low-necked dresses, and pink 
fluwers in their hair, and diamond earrings, 
and great strings o’ pearls on their necks, and 
pounds o’ gray hair on their heads that never 
growed there, all frizzed, and curled, and 
powdered. 

There was a dreadful jam at the door, but 
we got through some how, and somebody in- 
troduced us to the President, and somebody 
else to Mrs. Grant, and there was a long string 
of other ladies I hardly saw. We slipped 
around back of these and watched the folks 
eome in for awhile. It was the most interestin’ 
thing Lever seen. It was grand and funny at 
the same time. The President looks and acts 
like a bashful college boy that hadn't been out 
in company yet. He holds his arms kind o’ 
a-kimbo, as if he didn’t know what to do with 
his hands. And when he shakes hands, he 
never smiles or changes countenance a bit. I 
thought all the time that he ’d rather be some- 
where in a back room a-smokin’ his cigar. 

Miss Grant was dressed very fine, with a 
low-necked pink silk dress, and lots of point 
Jace and diamonds. She bowed and smiled, 
and said a word or two to each lady that was 
introduced to her. Of course a body couldn’t 
say much to any one, when they was a-comin’ 
in all the time. But it was amusin’ to listen 
to the remarks made to her, both by the ladies 
and gentlemen. ‘ How chawmin’ your flowers 
are, Miss Grant!” ‘It’s such a delightful 
day!’ ‘*Whatachawmin’ mawnin’!’’ Indeed 
I found that the words ‘“‘chawmin’”’ and “‘de- 
lightful’’ was the only words a body needed at 
receptions, besides the every-day ones we all 
use. 

Miss Grant ain’t a bit handsome. She ain’t 
half as good-lookin’ as the picturs we see of 
her. But everybody says she’s a sensible wo- 
man, and a good wife and mother, and that’s 
better than anything else—better even than 
bein’ the wife of the President. Miss Nellie’s 
just moderately good-lookin’. Our Annie was 
a beauty to her, and is yet, for that matter. 
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But I noticed that she talked modestly, and 
without any airs. Her manners was very nice 
and pleasant, and I believe everybody klies her. 

Of course you’d like to hear who I seen 
come in. Well, there was so many great folks 
that I can’t remember half of ’em. Al the 
furren ministers nearly, with their wives, was 
there. Two of these I recollect, for I set their 
names down for fear I might forgit. Madame 
Freyre, from Peru, was fairly blazin’ with dia- 
monds and amethysts. You see the amethyst 
is ‘most as bright as a diamond, only it’s a 
beautiful light purple color, just about like 
our laylock blossoms. Miss Freyre’s a rather 
large, fine-lookin’ woman, and ’minded me of 
Judge Wilson’s wife, over at Petersburg. The 
other lady had the most charmin’ face I ever 
seen. (You see I’ve got to usin’ that word as 
well as the fashionable folks.) She is Madame 
Florés, from Ecuador. (1 could never a-remem- 
bered that word, I reckon, if I hadn’t a-set it 
down.) She’s very young, with black eyes 
and hair, and a face all lit up with smiles. 
Then there was Miss Williams, the wife of the 
Attorney-Gineral, one of the brightest-lookin’, 
friendliest-mannered women I ever seen, She 
wears low-necked dresses, but they become 
her very much. She has the whitest and 
smoothest shoulders I saw the whole winter. 
And she shows only her shoulders and arms. 
Miss Creswell is a pale, sweet-lookin’ lady, 
and looks as if she didn’t have very good 
health. She was there, and a great many 
other ladies,.and the furren gentlemen with 
their geld-laced coats, our army officers with 
their grand new uniforms; and it all looked 
mighty fine, I reckon. 

But, girls, all these people, with the Presi- 
dent and his wife and daughter put together, 
didn’t make me feel so grave-like as it did to 
go into the old East Room. It’s the grandest- 
lookin’ room I was ever in. The walls are 
painted in pale colors and gold, with large pic- 
turs of the Presidents hung around; and the 
chandeliers, with thousands of glass drops 
hangin’ down, glitter and shine in the gaslight 
brighter than an ice-covered tree in the risin’ 
sun. The largest one of these is as big as our 
sugar-peach tree by the smoke-house. And 
just underneath the place where it hangs (for 
it was took down to make room) Mr. Lincoln 
was laid out after that dreadful night of the 
murder—laid out on the great black bier, like 
a throne, that we seen in the papers. Thou- 
sands 0’ people passed along in one day through 
this room, now so full of life, and glitter, and 
fashion, and state. Then the walls was hung 
with black; the great lookin’-glasses was 
covered with black; the windows was all cur- 
tained with black; and folks that lived here 
then say that the whole world seemed in 
mournin’. Now here they walked around the 
room, the ladies trailin’ whole yards of bright 
silk after ‘em; some covered with lace at a 


hundred dollars a yard, and with their necks 
and arms glitterin’ with diamonds. And when 
they ’re all in their graves, the ones that come 
after ’em will do the sameway, of course. 
“Maybe,’’ I thought to myself, “‘maybe I’m 
the only one in the whole room that’s a thinkin’ 
of that dark day,’’ and I wasn’t here to see it 
either. I don’t believe I ever could a-come 
here to a reception after that. 

Don’t you mind, girls, one of you read to me 
last year, from a book out o’ the Petersburg 
library, how Louise Adams, the wife of Presi- 
dent John Adams, used to dry her clothes in 
the East Room of the White House? There 
wasn’t any yard, or anything handy, and the 
house wasn’t half finished, you mind. Well, 
this is the very room, and I thought o’ that, 
too, while I set there on the sofy, a-watchin’ 
the great folks walk around. After awhile 
} Miss Rankin nudged me. “The President’s 
a-comin’,’’ she said. So I got up to see the 
promenadin’. (That’s only walkin’ around, 
girls. ) 

The President was walkin’ with a lady dressed 
in elegant green velvet, with a long train that 
was almost covered with pink lace. She hada 
light green satin skirt under the velvet, that 
showed in front, and she wore a necklace, and 
bracelets, and earrings, and a large ornament 
in her hair, all of diamonds. Miss Rankin said 
it was Miss Cooke, the wife of the Governor, 
and the gentleman walkin’ with Miss Grant 
was Governor Cooke himself. A great many 
others followed, dressed very grandly, but I 
réckon I can’t describe any more of ’em to- 
night. There was one Quaker lady, dressed 
in gray, silk, and a white book-muslin neck- 
han’kerchief crossed on her bosom, and a plain 
cap of the same on her head. She was walkin’ 
with a stylish-lookin’ gentleman, and looked 
quare-like in such a company, I tell you. 

But I’m gittin tired a-talkin’, and I reckon 
you are a-listenin’, so I'll finish up by saying 
that I reached Willard’s at twelve o’clock, very 
tired of the first grand reception. The next 
evenin’ you feel like gatherin’ together, I’1] 
tell you of our cailin’ the next week, and 
maybe of other things. 
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Ir is not enough that we swallow truth: we 
must feed upon it, as insects do on the leaf, till 
the whole heart be colored by its qualities, and 
shows its food in every fibre.—Coleridge. 

ART oF Memory.—The best way to remem- 
ber a thing is to thoroughly understand it, and 
often to recall it to mind. By reading contin- 
ually with great attention, and»never passing 
a passage without understanding and consider- 
ing it well, the memory will be stored with 
knowledge ; and things will oceur at times 
when we want them, though we can never 
recollect the passages or from whence we draw 








our ideas.—Dr. Trusler. 
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PASTE. 
BY FRANCIS B. LOOP. 


I. 
A JEWEL PICKED UP. 

Ir was always a question among their nu- 
merous circle of acquaintances, and one fertile 
of conjecture, how Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus 
Jeanfils came to be man and wife. Their 
tastes were inharmonious, their ways of life 
differed materially, and the greatest disparity 
of manners existed between them. The only 
point in which they at all resembied each other 
was their years, and even there Mrs. J 
had the advantage of her husband, some five 
summers having passed over her infantile head 
before his earthly career had its beginning. 
You, gentle reader, are more fortunate than 
the rest of the world, in being permitted to 
peep behind the curtain that concealed their 
past, and solving the riddle that had puzzled 
somany. The facts of the matter were these :— 

Plain Theophilus Johnson, arrived at the 
age of thirty, was seized of a notion that man 
was not made to livealone. Naturally hum- 
ble, almost to diffidence, and appreciating the 
small matrimonial value society would set 
upon his meagre fifteen hundred a year, he did 
not aspire to the hand of an heiress. His call- 
ing as a provincial tailor, and a second rate 
one at that, dispelled all hopes of a high-born 
dame ; his deficient education rendered a gifted 
wife inaccessible ; his personal appearance— 
well, altogether, like a sensible fellow, he 
looked about him for a partner suited to his 
station—neither rich, nor aristocratic, nor 
wise, nor beautiful ; and he found his modest 
ideal in one Seraphina Stiggins. Her trifling 
seniority proved no obstacle to their union. 
Youth ,was not an indispensable requisite in 
the mind of Theophilus, while as for Seraphina, 
the fact of her having reached thirty-five was 
all the more potent a reason why she should 
avoid reaching thirty-six unmarried. 

Our hero, as we have hinted, was an unpre- 
tending soul, tolerably endowed with common 
sense. He was fond of pleasant companion- 
ship, good fare, and quiet. His wife, however, 
cherished deep within her a germ of social am- 
bition, whose due development had always 
been retarded by the sterile soil of her cireum- 
scribed sphere. Occasionally it found an out- 
let, as when, in 1861, the President-elect visited 
her native town, and she succeeded, by dint of 
much squeezing, and pushing, and contamina- 
tion with the multitude, in gaining access to 
the Executive fingers. That strictly republi- 
can honor could never be forgotten. Like the 
hlood-stains on the fairy key, its colors were 
fast; and we doubt not Seraphina heaved 
many a sigh when duty required her to im- 
merse in plebian dish-water the hand that for 














one brief moment had clasped the bony digits 
of our late lamented. 

But the times change, and we change with 
them. The Johnsons were not destined to re- 
main forever in obseurity. Sumter was fired 
upon, and the nation rose to arms. Every 
second man became a soldier, and every sol- 
dier needed the wherewithal to clothe himself, 
and so it came about that in the general distri- 
bution of favors, Theophilus received his share 
in no less a form than a bouncing contract to 
supply the army with overcoats. Let not the 
reader sneer at this, and whisper, ‘‘Shoddy!’’ 
It is but justice to say that for once our brave 
defenders were honorably dealt with. Every 
garment marked ‘‘T. J.’’ proved a good one 
for the price, and yet the contractor grew rich 
on his profits. 

When the war ended, of course business de- 
clined. Johnson wisely sold out while prices 
were still high, and then came the question, 
what was he to do with himself. His wife 
would not hear of his going back to the shop 
as of yore; he belonged to the upper ten thou- 
sand now, she said, and must keep up appear- 
ances. The idea of indolence was distasteful 
to him, but for the sake of harmony he was 
ready to suffer almost any infliction she might 
suggest. So their Jittle house at Toddletown, 
with all its homely furniture, passed under the 
hammer of the auctioneer, an elegant mansion 
was purchased in New York, and a stable per- 
fectly appointed, and our friends bade adieu 
to the associations of tieir early life, and pre- 
pared to plunge into that whirlpool of oblivion 
—society. f 

JOHNSON, plain JoHNSON! No, no, that 
would neverdo. Seraphina’s newly-sharpened 
ears were already sensitive to the least un- 
pleasant vibration ; and her intensified vision 
conjured up the fashion columns of newspa- 
pers far away in the future, in which the un- 
ostentatious patronymic was placed in odious 
proximity to Van’s and De’s innumerable. 
Oh, dear, no! It would never do! It must be 
changed ! 

Theophilus looked up from his check-book, 
scratched his right ear uneasily with a pen- 
holder, and ventured to suggest that Johnson 
had always seemed to him a very good name. 
No one had ever taken exception to it before— 
at least, none of the family. 

“None? How do you know? Were you 
acquainted with your great-grandfather ?”’ 

He confessed he had never had the honor of 
meeting the old gentleman. 

‘Did any one ever tell you his views on the 
subject ?”’ 

The ancestral traditions of the Johnson 
family never having been carefully preserved, 
its present representative was obliged to shake 
his head. 

‘*What do you mean, then, by the sweeping 
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assertion that none of your family ever dis- 
liked their name? Now I do; and there’s 
nothing to prevent our choosing a better one, 
is there ?”’ 

No, Theophilus believed not. 

‘Then why not do it?” 

This was a clincher. Her husband yielded, 
and madame gave orders next day for a door- 
plate and visiting cards inseribed JEANFILS— 
that being, as she explained, only a translation 
of their present name, and much more high- 
toned; and she believed (this in a soft, con- 
ciliatory voice) some of dear Thophie’s connec- 
tions had been French—was she right? 

Yes, an aunt’on his mother’s side had mar- 
ried a Frenchman. 

“‘Which is all that’s necessary. Gallic blood 
somewhere, you see; and perhaps it may have 
been noble—a good ways back.”’ 

Perhaps, though not at all likely. 

“Still we’ll accept the benefit of the doubt, 
and say so.”’ 

Theophilus assented. He was ready to assent 
to anything, now that he was no longer his 
former self, but a fine gentleman ready made. 
It really seemed to him at times as if his pow- 
ers of resistance had been left behind, with the 
old-fashioned furniture and shabby clothes, in 
the little place at Toddletown. 

Throughout all these discussions, however, 
one comforting thought occurred to him, which 
he had the good sense to keep to himself. 
Down town he would have an office, a kind of 
bachelor’s hall, where he could sit Turk-fash- 
ion, or with his feet on a table, and read the 
newspapers and entertain his quondam boon- 
companions when they came tothe city. There 
should hang in one corner a pair of shears and 
a pattern board; the old familiar plates, of 
gentlemen with miraculous figures, clothed in 
vestments of impossible fit, should fill the 
spaces on the walls. Inside of this private 
and particular haunt, Theophilus would be 
himself again; while outside should hang a 
sign, bearing in conspicuous type the single 
word, JOHNSON. 

It took the ex-tailor a Jong time to get used 
to the change in his mode of life. He was 
startled out of his senses every time his butler 
inquired in that brisk way, ‘‘ Hock, sir?” And 
he invariably stammered “ Yes, sir,” in reply 
This extraordinary courtesy towards his major- 
domo often caused a good-natured laugh at his 
expense below stairs; yet there was far more 
genuine respect felt for master, who made few 
pretensions to a dignity that sat uneasily upon 
him, than for mistress, who, as the wit of the 
servants’ hall expressed it, “‘smelt powerful of 
varnish.’’ 

Little by little the wife elbowed her way 
into a certain kind of ‘‘society,’’ composed of 
families of mushroom growth or sadly-decayed 
gentility, and dragged her reluctant partner 
after her. The golden key she now possessed 





threw awide the doors of many a palace, where, 
a year or two before, she must have rung the 
area bell. Theophilus sometimes hinted as 
much, but was always met with the Scriptural 
admonition to “forget the things that are be- 
hind,’’ and to “press forward”’ towards that 
sublime social pinnacle to which, in the opinion 
of Mrs. Jeanfils, fortune had pointed them an 
easy path. 

To a man of less character or more spirit 
than our hero, the new world thus opened 
before him would have presented unceasing 
temptations to evil; his money, his idle hours 
his fondness for comfortable surroundings, his 
kind-heartedness, would have each laid a snare 
and pitfall for his unwary feet. But he had 
few vices. A glass of wine with his dinner, 
and a cigar after it, usually appeased his appe- 
tite for narcotics. A pipe would have been 
more social, and a quid of fine-cut a more last- 
ing gratification, than a cigar; but these were 
inherently vulgar, and associated with his ear- 
lier years, therefore Seraphina could not tole- 
rate them about the house. His amusements, 
also, were of a quiet and orderly kind. A walk 
to the Park to see the monkeys, or an evening 
at the minstrels, afforded him the keenest en- 
joyment. His wife always insisted on riding 
wherever she went, and abhorred any less 
fashionable resort than Wallack’s or the opera, 
so he made his pedestrian excursions alone, 
and bought a solitary ticket at Bryant’s, enjoy- 
ing himself, perhaps, quite as well, and cbtain- 
ing an agreeable relaxation from the starch- 
and-ramrod aimosphere of his own house. On 
the whole, the only observable change wrought 
by his altered circumstances was an improve- 
ment in his English, which had at first proved 
a never-failing source of annoyance and morti- 
fication to his more versatile spouse. 

Thus matters went on, each day adding its 
hair’s-breadth to the steadily increasing dis- 
tance between man and wife. No rupture ever 
occurred. Theophilus was too amiable of dis- 
position at all times, while Seraphina had a 
judicious habit of healing any trifling wound 
she might have inflicted with a well-timed 
‘‘Thophie, dear ;’’ nevertheless, though the 
stream flowed so calmly along, there was an 
undercurrent of apathy on one side, and of 
worldliness on the other, that threatened at 
some unlucky hour to sweep away the uncer- 
tain footing of their household gods. 

Providence never sleeps, however; and at 
the right moment something happened which 
cemented two severed lives, and laid anew the 
foundations of their marital union. That some- 
thing it is our purpose to set forth. 


Theophilus Jeanfils and his worthy dame 
were seated one morning in their library, the 
former looking over some papers connected 
with his estate, the latter engaged at her daily 
lesson in French verbs, when a servant entered, 
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bringing two cards anda note. The cards bore 
the inscription in ornate text :— 


Six Augustus Pennpioright, Bart. 


BREVOORT HovusE, New York. 
Padg Clara Penmpioeight. 


The note ran as follows :— 


Lord Sterling has the pleasure of presenting 
his friends, Sir Augustus and Lady Clara Pen- 
nywoight, and begs to assure Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
philus Jeanfils that any courtestes extended them 
during their sojourn in New York will be appre- 
ciated as a personal honor to himself. 

STIRLING House, London, 
September, ’68. 

Mrs. Jeanfils handed the note to her husband 
without speaking. 

‘And who the deuce is Lord Stirling ?’’ he 
inquired, as he finished reading it. 

**Some British dignitary, I presume.’’ 

‘Why does he send his friends to us, I should 
like to know? I never heard of him or them 
before.” 

“Nor 1.” 

“A mistake, probably. There must be two 
families named Jeanfils in the city.” 

“Tt may be a mistake, but a providential 
one.”’ 

** How so?” 

“Tt will. give us an opportunity to extend 
our acquaintance. An English baronet is not 
to be despised, let me tell you.”’ 

‘*But we are not the persons intended.”’ 

“True. Neither are we bound to search the 
directory through to accommodate Lord Stir- 
ling.”’ 

‘‘Seraphina, are you crazy? You surely 
don’t think of imposing on this Sir What ’s-his- 
name?” 

“Imposing on him? No. I simply mean 
that if Isee a jewel lying at my feet, I’m not 
such a fool as to walk along and leave it for 
some one else to find.’’ 

‘* What then ?’’ 

**T’d stoop and pick it up.’’ 

“You ’d try to discover the owner, though ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps. But the cases are not parallel 
there.”’ 

Theophilus was far from being convinced. 
He knew, however, it was useless to argue with 
his wife ; she always got the better of him and 
kept the last word. So he contented himself 
with inquiring what she proposed to do. 

“‘Do? O Thophie! Thophie! I shall die of 
mortification! To think that you should ask 
such a question after reading ‘The Habits of 
Good Society’ through three times! What do 
persons ordinarily do under such circum- 
stances? What does your book tell you?” 
VOL. LXXXVII.—5 





‘‘Hanged if I remember! 
over the thing to please you.” 

Mrs. Jeanfils bit her lip, but withheld further 
reproaches. 

‘* Well, then, I shall call on these people at 
once, and invite them to dinner.’’ 

But before putting this plan into execution, 
she bethought her that some preparation might 
be of advantage. So she ordered her carriage 
and drove to the Society Library, where, after 
rummaging awhile among half-forgotten tomes, 
she found one that contained a history of Stir- 
ling House and its occupants for several gene- 
rations. With this treasure she returned home, 
and gave up the evening to study, rising from 
her task at a late hour, her mind full of the 
names and characters of the long line of no- 
bility from whom the present lord was de- 
scended. Nay, we shall do her injustice if we 
admit that she stepped there. We have given 
but a feeble outline of that night’s acquisitions, 
for they included more than names and charac- 
ters. The great fétes attended within a few 
years by this illustrious family ; the equipages 
that conveyed them thither; the costumes 
worn by the ladies, even to the gold or dia- 
mond powder on their puffs and chignons; 
comprised but a tithe of the information with 
which our hereine stored her eager brains. She 
felt equal to any emergency now, so thoroughly 
had she mastered those details to which allu- 
sion might be made in conversation with Sir 
Augustus and her ladyship. 

The next day, arraying herself in her most 
gorgeous apparel, she departed on her reeon- 
noitring errand. Theophilus, meantime, had 
settled in his own mind that he would have 
little or nothing to do with the matter, so that, 
come what might, no one should accuse him of 
being accessory to the deception about to be 
practised ; hence his wife was compelled to 
apologize for his absence on the ground of 
temporary indisposition. 

Seraphina’s knowledge of the English nation, 
and particularly of the upper classes, was en- 
tirely derived from reading ; and she had im- 
bibed notions concerning them, simiiar to those 
of thousands of others whose sole fountain of 
information is the yellow-covered novel. She 
was not surprised, therefore, to find Sir Augus- 
tus possessed of a tall, lithe, well-proportioned 
figure, sandy hair and side whiskers ; and Lady 
Clara considerably shorter, a handsome blonde, 
stately in her earriage, and with fascinating 
manners. Butin one particular her anticipa- 
tions were agreeably disappointed ; instead of 
the cold, distant politeness the books had led 
her to expect, she was received with singular 
warmth and cordiality. There was an air of 
bonhomie about the strangers that won her 
heart before the first salutations were fairly 
over; and she was astonished, on reviewing 
the call some time later, to find how far their 
mutual acquaintance had progressed in one 
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short half hour. 
almost into friendship, and given her a foot- 
hold which her bosom confidantes, Mrs. Browne 
and Mrs. Smytthe, would envy to the end of 
their lives. Strange to say, too, the name of 
Lord Stirling had been mentioned but a few 
times, and then casually, so that her stock of 
personal items suffered no very seyere draft. 
Happy Seraphina! 

The following morning a footman bore to the | 
Brevoort House a stylish document containing 


It seemed to have ripened | 


Mrs. Jeanfils. 


the compliments of Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus | 


Jeanfils, and their desire that the Penny- 
weights would do them the honor to dine at 
their house, Epluribus Square, on the following | 
Thursday. Anaffirmative answer was returned | 


in due season, and the Brownes and the | 


Smytthes, as fit representatives of our Ameri- 
ean aristocracy, were invited to meet their 
cousins from over the water. 


From that time Mrs. Jeanfils employed her | 


spare hours in circulating far and wide the 
news that she and her husband were expecting 
a visit from some English persons of rank ; 
‘‘bearers of a letter,’’ as she expressed it, 
“from their dear old friend, Lord Stirling.” 
The report found its way into some of the so- 
ciety papers, with the customary exaggerations 
and misprints, and one of them referred to the 
tourists as ‘already domiciled at the hospitable 
mansion on Epluribus Square.’’ That para- 
graph ignited a small voleano within the bosom 
of our triumphant heroine. Ske resolved to 
induce her new acquaintances to give up their 
rooms at the hotel, and remove to the Jeanfils 
mansion without delay. This was a gigantic 
stride forward. She knew well enough that 
to ask her husband’s advice in the matter 
would merely result in an argument, unfruit- 
ful to him, and irritating to her. Such a ca- 
lamity could easily be avoided by a coup d'état ; 
so instead of consulting, she simply informed 
him of her intention. 

It must be confessed that Theophilus, despite 
his characteristic good humor, was a little cha- 
grined at the way his very existence was con- 
tinually ignored. Not a word had been said 
to him, he protested, as to the propriety of in- 
viting these persons to his own house; yet 
here was his wife announcing her deliberate 
purpose so to do, as coolly as though he had 
not an atom of interest at stake. Although he 
had been snubbed in this manner again and 
again, and although he knew Seraphina would 
have gained her point in any event, neverthe- 
less he might have enjoyed the satisfaction of 
a graceful surrender and a sense of dignity 
unoffended. 

The old love of tranquillity, however, smoth- 
ered these rebellious thoughits ; still, he could 
not forbear a sly reference to the metaphor 
used by his better half on a previous oceasion, 
as he inquired :— 





“Now that you have picked up your jewel, 
Seraphina, pray what is the next step?” 
“To wear it,’’ was the laconic reply. 





II. 
A JEWEL WORN. 

OF all the days of her life, the next two or 
three passed perhaps the most slowly with 
But Thursday came at last; 
with it the guests, and after the guests, the 
dinner. 

Nothing could have been more superb than 
the table and culinary appointments; every 
imaginable delicacy, in season or out, delicious 
confectionery and costly wines, were there to 
tempt the palate; while, to complete the en- 
chantment, an orchestra of eight pieces filled 
the air with melody from some undiscovered 
niche. Mrs. Jeanfils presided with grace and 
dignity. Jeanfils actually remembered his 
position, and dropped the ‘‘Sir” in addressing 
the servants ; and the dinner was pronounced, 
privately and openly, a grand success. 

When the company retired to the drawing- 
room, Seraphina chose a convenient opportu- 
nity to speak to her titled friends apart. 

‘*My dear Lady Clara,’’ said she, “‘one thing 
alone is wanting to complete my happiness. 
Much as I should enjoy having you near me 
under any circumstances, I shall not be con- 
tent unless I can prevail upon you and Sir 
Augustus to make our house your home during 
your sojourn in the city.”’ 

‘Thanks, many thanks,’’ replied her lady- 
ship, with enthusiasm. ‘If Augustus con- 
sents, which I think he will beyond a doubt, 
nothing would please me more. You know we 
English are so little used to living in hotels.’’ 

“Then we may count upon you?” 

“T think you may, certainly. When would 
it be agreeable that we should come?” 

* To-night—to-morrow—any time that suits 
you best.”’ 

“To-morrow, then. Augustus, love!’’ 

“Ya-as, my sweet.’’ The gentleman spoke 
with an aristocratic drawl. 

“T have accepted a very polite invitation 
from Mrs. Jeanfils to stay at her house.” 

‘* Have you re-ally?” 

“Yes, love.”’ 

**To-night, sweet ?”’ 

“No, we are coming to-morrow.” 

“We? Ah, ya-as; delighted, I’m sure. 
Cha-arming house, Mrs, Greenfields,’’ contin- 
ued the baronet, turning to his hostess. 

‘* Jeanfils, love,’’ said Lady Clara, correcting 
him. 

**Jeanfils? Ah, ya-as. Beg pardcn! 
arming house, madam.”’ 

“‘We think it very comfortable, Sir Augus- 
tus,’’ responded the lady addressed. 


Cha- 
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“Never saw a finer, pon my soul! Niee 
view from upper wi-indows?” 

“‘There’s not much tosee. The city is rather 
monotonous in its choice of views.” 

“Ah, ya-as. City—so ‘tis. Everything so 
beautiful ; quite forgot I was not in the co-un- 
try. True, ‘pon ho-onor!’’ 

“Augustus is very fond of the country,” 
explained Lady, Clara. “Our seat in Hert- 
fordshire affords a field for so many open-air 
sports that city life bores him beyond meas- 
ure.”’ 

“‘Ya-as,”’ drawled Sir Augustus, with a pull 
at his whiskers. ‘City always intolerably dull. 
By the by, Jeanfils, ever see Bell’s Li-ife?”’ 

“Occasionally, at the club. It has not many 
subscribers in America.” 

“Quite the thing on the other si-ide, you 
know. All the gentlemen swear by it. They 
do, ’pon my life.”’ 

“T understand it’s a very popular news- 
paper,’’ answered Theophilus. ‘‘We have 
Wilkes’ Spirit here to take its place.’’ 

“ Wilkes’ Spirit, eh? Spirited she-et, no 
doubt. Ha! ha! how’s tha-at?’’ 

Thus the baronet rambled on, not very co- 
herently, it is true, nor very wittily ; but Mrs. 
Jeanfils was aware that this style of conversa- 
tion prevailed to @ great extent among mem- 
bers of the British aristocracy, and found 
much comfort in that reflection. 

It was finally settled that Sir Augustus and 
his lady should bring their trunks to Epluribus 
Square the following afternoon ; and after an 
hour or two of rather insipid small talk, the 
party broke up, every one expressing his ap- 
preciation of the entertainment in the most 
exalted terms. 


Within the ensuing week the house of Jean- 
fils was assailed by a perfect army of callers, 
including many who had hitherto treated the 
“new family” rather distantly. Seraphina 
keenly enjoyed this revenge, and reviewed her 


strategic policy with a satisfaction the like of | 


which she had never felt before. Moreover, 
she found Lady Clara a very amiable person, 
and Sir Augustus, though not excessively bril- 
liant, at least condescended to praise without 
stint the hospitalities extended him. This 
flattering behavior on the part of persons of 
rank caused Mrs. Jeanfils intense gratification, 
and she loved to dwell in imagination on some 
future visit to England, and the pomp and pa- 
rade of her reception at Hertfordshire. How 
the ears of Mrs. Browne would tingle, how 
Mrs. Smytthe would stare, when, on her re- 
turn, she should narrate, with appropriate 
nonchalance, the particulars of her first meet- 
ing with the Duchess of This, her numerous 
conversations with the Countess of That, or 
her expected visit from Lady The-other-thing. 
She rubbed her hands at the very idea, and 
her life became radiant with day-dreams. 


| One morning, on entering Lady Clara’s bou- 
doir, she found her immersed in reflection. 

“A penny for your thoughts !’’ she exclaimed. 

“*A great many pennies are occupying them 
at present,” remarked her ladyship, looking 

up with one of her ravishing smiles. 

“Tell me what troubles you ; do,”’ said Mrs. 
Jeanfils. ‘Perhaps I can offer some relief.’ 

“T’m afraid that is impossible,’’ answered 
Lady Clara, with a perplexed air. ‘I don’t 
mind telling you, however.” 

The two ladies drew their chairs close to- 
gether, and the speaker continued : 

‘*Wednesday next will be my husband’s 
birthday, and we never let such occasions pass 
without some recognition. Yesterday, while 
we were at your jewellers (Tiffany—is that 
the name ?) I saw a set of diamond sleeve-but- 
tons and studs which I know would just en- 
trance Augustus. He has wanted something 
| of the kind for a long time, and these were su- 
| perb. How to get them is the question.”’ 

‘What hinders you ?”’ 

“That which would hinder any one in the 
same predicament as I. My husband is our 
mutual banker during this tour; and how to 
get the money from him without his knowing 
| it is more than I can divine. Of course, after 
| I have made the present, I shall feel no hesi- 
| tancy in asking an advance. But the jewelry 

must be given him on Wednesday morning, and 
| Idon’t want to call on him till Thursday. Do 
you see ?”’ 

“How large is the amount ?” 

“Oh, a mere trifle—a hundred guineas or 
thereabouts; in your money something over 
six hundred dollars, exchange and all, is it 
not?’’ 

Seraphina was not posted on the details of 
international finance, so she concealed her igno- 
rance, as people often do, by a nod of acquies- 
cence. 

‘*Now, my dear Mrs. Jeanfils, what do you 
advise me to do?” 

Seraphina considered a moment, and then re- 
plied, with animation :— 

“Put on your bonnet, Lady Clara. I will 
order the carriage immediately. Leave the 
| rest to me.”’ 

Lady Clara demurred a little, desiring to 
hear her companion’s plan before taking any 
| steps in the matter. Ter scruples, however, 
| were soon overcome, and in the course of an 
hour the ladies were at ‘Tiffany’s inspecting the 
jewelry in question. It was brief work after 
that, and the precious casket found its way 
into the carriage—the price thereof being en- 
| tered on the running account of Theophilus 
| Jeanfils. 
| ‘How charmed Augustus will be!’’ mur- 
'mured Lady Clara, toying fondly with her 
treasure. ‘‘O Mrs. Jeanfils, I can never thank 
you enough.”’ 

“Don’t mention it, I beg of you,” responded 
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Seraphina; ‘‘I would do a thousand times as 
much to gratify your ladyship.”’ 

‘‘ There! there!’ cried the other with mock 
impatience, and following the exclamation with 
an impulsive kiss. ‘‘ Pray, don’t call me ‘your 
ladyship’ again. It is too formal between 
bosom friends. Let me be simple Clara, and 
you Seraphina, henceforth.” 

Our heroine’s heart leaped to her throat, and 
stayed there fluttering with rapturous excite- 
ment throughout the rest of the drive. 

That evening Mr. and Mrs. Jeanfils held a 
consultation. It was actually a consultation 
this time, for two reasons: first, Theophilus 
had exhibited sundry restive and unpromising 
symptoms of late, and must be pacified by a 
little indulgence ; secondly, there was money 
to be spent, and Seraphina had nearly ex- 
hausted her supply on loans of greater or less 
magnitude for Lady Clara’s accommodation. 
In such emergencies it was customary to honor 
Theophilus with an invitation to proffer his 
advice—merely as a matter of form, of course. 

The voleano was at work again; Seraphina 
was all aflame with a project. Why could she 
not give an entertainment of some sort on the 
ensuing Tuesday, that being the eve of Sir Au- 
gustus Pennyweight’s birthday. 

‘But we have so little time to prepare, my 
dear,’’ suggested Theophilus, dcubtfully. 

“Tt need not be a large affair,’ urged Mrs. 
Jeanfils. ‘Thirty or forty persons at most. 
It will give us a chance to draw distinctions, 
you see, quite as clearly as our neighbors.” 

This last argument did not seem a weighty 
one to Theophilus; but as his wife saw some- 
thing in it, he, in his ignorance of the ways of 
society, did not venture to dispute its impor- 
tance. 

‘* It will be a perfectly informal gathering,”’ 
she continued. ‘‘We can have supper laid in 
the alcove off the front parlor. There must be 
a little music, and a little dancing, and charades 
—Ciara and her husband dote on charades.”’ 

‘*Who’s to act in them?’’ 

“They will, of course.’’ 

‘**H’m! yes!’’ said Theophilus, thoughtfully ; 
then, with a very solemn face, but a voice 
savoring strongly of suppressed chuckles, ‘it 
will make a very pretty setting for your 
‘jewel.’’’ And he turned aside to put on his 
nightcap. 

‘* Will that unfortunate remark of mine never 
cease to haunt me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Jeanfils, 
with an air of irritation. 

‘‘Don’t be impatient, my dear,’ observed 
Theophilus, as he climbed into bed; “ ‘ For de 
day of retribution am a-comin’, comin’,’’”’ and 
with this reminiscence of his last visit to the 
minstrels, that excellent gentleman composed 
himself for slumber. 

The Pennyweights, when informed next day 
of the proposed celebration were profuse in 
their acknowledgments of the honor conferred, 





and Lady Clara, especially, seemed beside her- 
self with joyous anticipation. 

‘* How can people call the English a phleg- 
matic nation!’’ ejaculated Seraphina, when 
again closeted with her husband. 

“They probably err through ignorance, never 
having associated with real ‘quality,’ ’’ he an- 
swered, casting a roguish sidewise glance in 
her direction. ‘Let us not blame them, my 
dear, but rather extend the mantle of charity 
to those who are less fortunate than we.’’ 

Before the company assembled on the event- 
ful Tuesday evening, Lady Clara sought an 
opportunity to call Mrs. Jeanfils apart, and 
confided to her the word fixed upon for the 
charade, requesting her to make certain an- 
nouncements in behalf of the performers, and 
otherwise instructing her as to her behavior at 
particular junctures during the theatricals, in 
order to make them a success. 

About half-past nine the guests began to ar- 
rive. Everybody came—that is to say, all who 
were invited ; for Mrs. Jeanfils had retaliated 
on certain persons who never duly recognized 
her social position, and had made such invidi- 
ous distinctions as could emanate from but one 
source under heaven—the spleen of a slighted 
woman. Mrs. Browne was there, of course 
wearing her necklace of pearls, an ornament 
that never failed to excite the jealousy of Mrs. 
Smytthe; while Mrs. Smytthe’s snowy arm 
was encircled with a bracelet of emeralds, the 
source of a corresponding sentiment in the 
bosom of Mrs. Browne. Then there was a gen- 
tleman rather carelessly attired, affecting in his 
manner, as well as his dress, the ‘‘ Byronic”’ 
or “elegant négligé’”’ style. He was a person 
often seen at these high-toned affairs, being no 
other than Mr. Item, special reporter for the 
New York Journal of Fashion. But if we 
stopped to characterize thus minutely all the 
well-known society stars who paid their re- 
spects to Mrs. Jeanfils that evening, we should 
only weary the reader, and achieve no worthy 
purpose. 

As Seraphina had intimated, there was a 
little music and a little dancing, just enough 
to keep the ball rolling. Supper was laid in 
the alcove, where the table shone resplendent 
with all the silver the house contained. Not 
an accessory was spared that could in any way 
heighten the general effect, or impress on the 
beholder the magnificence in which the house- 
hold establishment was maintained. Nay, so 
anxious was the hostess to display her new set 
of napkin-rings, with raised monogram and 
crest, that she had ordered those rather super- 
fluous articles to be placed in a conspicuous 
position on the festive board. 

The cravings of the inner man appeased, the 
spectators were requested to take seats in the 
back parlor, and a baize curtain, hitherto con- 
cealed by the hangings of the arch, divided the 
mimic stage from the auditorium. The Penny- 
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weights were left alone to prepare the first 
scene of their charade; and expectancy was 
reaching a sublime height, when a little bell 
was heard to tinkle, and the curtain rose. 


III. 
A JEWEL WEIGHED. 

LaDy CLARA was discovered seated behind 
a small desk, an open book in one hand, and a 
rod in the other ; Sir Augustus, in school-boy 
costume, was pretending to study his lesson. 
His teacher bidding him stand up, there ensued 
between them a dialogue several minutes in 
duration, in which much laughter was caused 
by the dull boy’s ridiculous attempts to aDD 
three and three together. Ail sorts of blun- 
ders were made, and in the most natural man- 
ner; and when some piece of extraordinary 
stupidity was rewarded by an application of 
the birch, the baronet’s howl of anguish was 
nature itself. 

This scene concluded, Mrs. Jeanfils an- 
nounced that the audience were now at liberty 
to guess the first syllable. Their efforts were 
vain, however, and after wearying themselves 
with a variety of absurd solutions, they were 
allowing the conversation to glide into other 
channels, when, of a sudden, the bell rang, 
and the curtain rose on the second part, which 
was enacted in pantomime. 

Lady Clara appeared with a piece of cloth 
and a tape measure. To her enter Sir Augus- 
tus, arrayed in a tight-fitting jacket, paper 
horns on each side of his head, and a black 
sash worn as a caudal appendage, and ending 
in a pasteboard barb. He made signs indica- 
tive of his desire for some of the cloth, to which 
his wife responded by the offer of one inch as 
a present; but this was unsatisfactory to his 
Satanic Majesty, who rejected her kindly ad- 
vances with scorn, and insisted on an ELL at 
the very least. After some resistance the point 
was yielded, and he proceeded to measure off 
and appropriate his booty. Lady Clara ap- 
peared greatly distressed at his rapacity, and 
bitterly reproached herself, in dumb show, for 
having held any dealings with such a grasping 
spirit, whereupon the curtain fell amid tumul- 
tuous applause. 

All were delighted. ‘Sir Augustus,” re- 
marked some one, ‘‘could not have acted his 
part better, were he really a devil in disguise.’’ 
This equivocal compliment roused a deal of 
merriment, and was the signal for a general 
sharpening of wits, which, however, owing to 
the delicate nature of the subject handled, was 
for the most part confiried to the gentlemen 
present. All the old stories in which the father 
of evil plays a part were raked up, and all the 
old jokes drawn from their hiding places in 
dusty brains, to do service for the hundredth 
time. After exhausting their stock of witti- 
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cisms, the company donned their thinking-caps 
and fell to guessing. 

The secend syllable puzzled them even more 
than the first, owing to the fact that no words 
had been spoken to furnish the necessary clue, 
and their speculations were continued this 
time till the bell tinkled. At the sound the 
hum of voices ceased, and the third act began. 

It was performed by Sir Augustus alone. 
Advancing a few steps, hat in hand, and un- 
rolling a lengthy document, he delivered in 
sing-song style a burlesque oration in substance 
as follows :— 

‘* Ladies and ge-entlemen : I have the ho-onor 
to come before you this evening in the capa- 
acity of Perambulating Secretary of the Soci- 
iety for the Promo-otion of Aesthetical Culture 
among the Unenlightened Inha-abitants of the 
Hoki-poki-harem-scarem I-islands in the Pacific 
O-ocean, and to solicit your kind subscri-iptions 
in aid of this glorious e-enterprise.” (Hear / 
hear! from Mrs. Jeanfils.) ‘‘ As I was about 
to rema-ark, I hold in my ha-and a scroll con- 
taining the na-ames of our previous benefa-ac- 
tors, and I might give you a number of stati- 
istics concerning the work of the soci-iety, 
such as, that we have shipped to the I-islands 
afo-oresaid ten thousand five hundred and 
three solid gold bro-oches; eight thousand 
seven hundred and forty-five patent lever 
wa-atches; six thousand two hundred and 
eighty-seven diamond ne-ecklaces, etcetera, et- 
cetera—too numerous to mention, you know.”’ 
(Hear! hear!) “In the language of the immor- 
tal Sha-akspeare, who is there so base he would 
not help the he-eathen? If any, speak, for 
him have I offe-ended. Who is there so hum- 
ble he would not be a benefactor? If any, 
speak, for him have I offe-ended. I pause fora 
reply-y. None? Then have I none offe-ended.”’ 
(Hear! hear!) ‘*Thanking you for your kind 
atte-ention, and again soliciting your generous 
dona-ations, I shall now proceed, as is cu-us- 
tomary, to pass around the ha-at.”” 

Suiting the action to the word, the eloquent 
secretary presented his capacious bell-crown, 
first. to the hostess, who sat close to the stage, 
and then to the other ladies and gentlemen in 
order. Mrs. Jeanfils, in accordance with Lady 
Clara’s private instructions, put into the recep- 
tacle a chain and locket; Mrs. Smytthe, who 
sat next, imitated her example, of course, and 
threw in her emerald bracelet. Mrs. Browne, 
not to be outdone by her rival, stripped from 
her neck the much-admired pearls, while the 
rest of the company followed suit with one ar- 
ticle of jewelry after another, embracing this 
opportunity to display at once the magnificence 
of their gems and the elegant indifference with 
which they regarded their ultimate fate. When 
all had contributed, the baronet disappeared 


| behind the curtain, and talking began afresh. 


| 


This was an easy syllable; the unanimous ver- 
diet was AID. 
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Mrs. Jeanfils rose, and addressing the audi- 
ence for the second time, stated that the whole 
word would presently be given them, in the 
way of a song from Lady Clara. This an- 
nouncement was received with loud manifesta- 
tions of pleasure ; and as the applause subsided, 
a sweet, clear, but tremulous voice was heard 
to issue from behind the curtain, the effect of 
both song and accompaniment being greatly 
improved by the softening influence of the 
baize. 

The words were those of an old English bal- 
lad, set to an air whose weird, mysterious 
character exactly suited them. The limits of 
this sketch will preclude our reproducing the 
song entire ; but as it was really a very pretty 
one, and probably unfamiliar to the reader, we 
feel constrained to review it briefly, supplying, 
in the place of immaterial portions, a synopsis 
of our own. It began :— 

“Saye, do ye see yon towre hye? 
And do ye see yon halle? 
There dwelled once a myghtie kinge, 
Men called him Old Kinge Cole.” 
The heroine of the ballad is the king’s only 
daughter. 
“The bonnye ladye Adelaide, 
The fayrest of the fayre— 
Full manye a prince had wooed the mayd 
To be his wedded feere.” 

But one and all met with a refusal; the 
princess had set her ideal too high. At length 
King Cole became angry at her behavior, and 
eharged her with having baffled many of his 
cherished sehemes for powerful alliances, de- 
manding reparation of some sort. 

“Sore wept the ladye Adelaide, 
Her dole was sadde to see; 
The teares flown from her gentill een, 
And she was pale of blee.”’ 





But tears were of no avail. The parental 


heart was adamant. 


“ Then quoth the ladye Adelaide, 
‘An soe he be my pere, 
The next that woos maun winne my hande, 
And I will be his feere.’” 

The second canto opens with some very disa- 
greeable weather on the succeeding Christmas 
eve. 

“The wind it shoke the towre hye, 
It was a dredfulle nighte; 
The snow it felle on the more’s brodynge, 
The mone it gave no lighte.” 

Inside the castle all was merriment. There 
was eating and drinking, singing and dancing. 
The lady Adelaide, who had been slowly sink- 
ing under a fit of melancholy ever since her 
collision with her father, was the only sad one 
there. 

“She lookéd on the merrye rout, 
And never a worde spake she; 
But teares adowne her bonnye chekes 
Were flowing piteouslie.” 
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A little before midnight, a page made his way 
to the king, and announced that a stranger had 
just ridden up to the castle, and was awaiting 
permission to enter. 

“ *He bidde me saye that a myghtie prince, 
From a land ferr over the sea, 
Wold speke with our good lord the kinge 
And with our fayre ladye.’ 


** Nowe fetche him hither!’ quoth old Kinge Ccie, 
‘Nowe fetche him hither!’ quoth he, 
*I wold see this prince that wendeth abrode 
On a nighte soe dark and dree!’”’ 


The stranger soon appeared, ang knelt on 
one knee before the throne. 
“ His weedes were dighte with talents brighte ; 
A gleaming brande he bare; 
A close-wove veil of golden lace 
Over hedde and face he ware; 
And the satin gauntlettes on his handes, 
They were of hue most rare. 


“ * Nowe Christ thee save!’ quoth old Kinge Cole; 
‘Syr Prince, I bid thee hail! 
But take the gauntlettes from thy handes, 
And from thy hedde the veil.’ 


* * By my good faith!’ the prince quoth he, 
‘Thy hests I wold obaye, 
But I am bounden by an othe; 
So prece me not, I praye.’”’ 

Further explaining that he had made a vow 
to remove neither gauntlets nor veil, so long as 
he remained unmarried. He refused to tell his 
name, but declared that he was lord of a realm 4 
far away from there, and the mightiest mon- 
arch in existence. 

“* Nowe by my soule,’ quoth old King Cole, 
*Thou art a hardy wighte, 
To ride abrode without thy men 
On such a dredfulle nighte!’”’ 
To which the other’ responded— 
“*O kinge, when I heard of thy daughtére 
The bonnyest in the lande, 
I hied me hither to thy towre 
To sue for her fayre hande.’”’ 

The tempting bait is seized by the old king 

with avidity. He turns to his daughter :— 
“* Nowe wilt thou wedde, my daughtére deere, 
This prince of hye degree? 
And wilt thou goe to dwel with him 
In that lande ferr over the sea?’ . 
The ladye bowéd low her hedde, j 
But not a worde spake she. 


“*Then fetche the bishop!’ quoth old Kinge Cole, 
‘And bid him wedde this twayne ; 
And we maun have the weddynge-dance 
Before the morne beginne.’ 


“The bishop he did the twayne unite 
Be it for bale or blisse ; 
The prince he prestlye bowed his hedde 
And gave his feere a kisse. 


“The ladye she fette a deepe, deepe sighe, 
(It was a wofulle sound )— 
And closing to her een of blue 
Felle dead upon the grounde! 


The bridegroom liftte her in his armes, 
And in the midds he stands; 

The veil it falleth from his hedde, 
The gauntlettes from his handes. 
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“ Alas! instead of crownéd hedde 
A dredfulle seul) is shown ; 
And lo! in place of soft, white handes 
Two heaps of rotten bone. 
“Then were the good knightes sore affrayed ; 
The maydens held theyr brethe; 
Theyr ladye Adelaide was wedde— 
But the bridegroom’s name was—Death |” 

As the last notes died slowly away, a hush 
fell upon all present; the queer, unearthly 
sort of music, so well adapted to the style and 
plot of the poem, had a most peculiar effect, 
leaving them spell-bound, as it were, for some 
minutes. The enchantment once broken, how- 
ever, the room rang with the clapping of hands 
and loud cries of ‘“‘Bravo!’’ ‘‘Bravissima!”’ 

‘“*How sweet!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Smytthe, 
when the uproar had ceased. 

““Such a lovely voice!’ remarked Mrs. 
Browne. 

“And such genuine literary taste displayed 
in her selection,’’ added Mr. Item. “One of 
the ‘ Reliques,’ I fancy.” 

As few persons there had any idea what the 
‘**Reliques”’ were, and those few were utterly 
ignorant of their contents, it is not surprising 
that the audience were unanimous in agreeing 
with the literary gentleman in his opinion. 

But what was the entire word? In their en- 
thusiasm the main purpose of the song was lost 
sight of. Perhaps fifteen minutes were spent 
in vain conjectures, when suddenly one indi- 
vidual, more brilliant than the rest, suggested 
ADELAIDE. At this there was another burst 
of applause, intended to announce to the actors 
that their charade had been guessed. 

Still the curtain moved not, and no one ap- 
peared from behind it. Strange! 

Conversation on general subjects soon began, 
everybody, however, keeping watch askance, 
that he or she might be the first to congratulate 
the lions of the evening at their reappearance. 
The suspense became painful at last, and curi- 
ous glances were passed from one to another, 
till Mrs. Jeanfils arose, and expressing a fear 
lest some accident might have occurred behind 
the scenes, swept grandly out of the room. 


Meanwhile, two muffled figures, bearing each 
a heavy package, had passed through the front 
door into the street, and entered a carriage in 
waiting. 

‘* Where to?” inquired the coachman. 

‘Erie depot,’’ replied a familiar voice, very 
hurriedly, and minus the customary drawl. 
‘* Drive like lightning now; we mustn’t miss 
that two o’clock train! Off with you!” 


A shriek from the front parlor brought the 
whole assembly to their feet. The curtain was 
rudely torn aside, and a tableau presented 
itself which baffles description. The floor was 
strewn with theatrical ‘‘ properties,’’ odds and 
ends of costume, and the like; the furniture 
was generally disarranged ; and in the midst 








of this chaotic mass stood Seraphina, pale as 
death, her brows knit, her eyes almost starting 
from their sockets, her countenance rigid in 
every feature; the right hand had buried its 
fingers deep in her disordered locks, while the 
left clutched a rumpled bit of paper. Theo- 
philus bounded forward and snatched it from 
her. Every ear was bent as he read aloud :— 


“ Man 
ment. 


thanks for our generous entertain- 
The imitation goods on the piano are of 


| no value, and may encumber us in travelling. 
| The rest we shall take with us as souvenirs of 


this very 
Ta-ta, Thophie, dear. 
again, 


leasant evening. Adieu, Seraphina ! 
oh. ‘ay we meet 
& C. 


On the piano lay two articles of jewelry left 
behind as of no value; and before the reading 
was ended, Mrs. Browne had seized her neck- 
lace of pearls, and Mrs. Smytthe her emerald 
bracelet. The late rivals glared at one another 
a moment across the instrument, and each read 
her antagonist’s discomfiture in her eyes. 
Thenceforth forever they were quits, and a 
tacit understanding subsisted between them. 

All at once the statue-like figure of our hero- 
ine was seen to move; her head turned quickly 
about, as if struck with a sudden idea, and al- 
most with one spring she cleared the interven- 
ing space, and peered into the alcove. Alas! 
her worst fears were realized ; a single glance 
at that once glittering table told, with mourn- 
ful, wordless eloquence, the tale of its undoing. 

Seraphina grasped at the sides of the door 
for support. ‘‘My forks! my spoons! my la- 
dles! all my precious napkin-rings! Oh, the 
wretches !”’ 

It was the last sad wail of a despairing heart 
that had laid up for itself treasures in Epluri- 
bus Square, where illustrious guests break in 
and steal. The poor woman sank into a chair 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“ Jeanfils, why don’t you call the police?’ 
cried one of the gentlemen, suddenly incited 
to action by the memory of a heavily jewelled 
repeater. 

““Yes, why the deuce don’t you call the po- 
lice?”’ ejaculated another sufferer. 

‘Police be hanged!” growled the host, for- 
getting his manners in the general hubbub. 
“They ’re far enough off by this time. Good 
riddance to them, I say!” 

There was a grand exodus for the dressing- 
rooms, and our two friends were left to each 
other’s society. Theophilus lighted a cigar 
and walked up and down the apartment. It 
was the only solace that suggested itself, and 
the soothing inflnences of exercise and the 
weed soon restored his composure. He re- 
viewed the situation calmly, and as its possible 
results presented themselves to his mind, his 
face broke into a satisfied smile, and to look at 
him you would have thought he was the hap- 
piest man alive. 

One by one the guests descended from the 
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floor above, stopping ere they passed out, to 
fire a parting shot at their late entertainers. 
Seraphina sat as one stupefied, and never un- 
covered her face. Theophilus, however, re- 
turned each yolley with interest, accompanying 
his response with a bow that would have roused 
the jealousy of Turveydrop himself. For once 
in his life he shone. 

“Will your ‘dear old friend, Lord Stirling,’ 
send you over any more of his eccentric ac- 
quaintances ?’’ inquired Mrs. Browne, with a 
marked emphasis on her quotation. 

“Tf so, we trust you will be equally anxious 
to cultivate them,” replied Theophilus. 

**Your silver will be greatly admired at the 
‘seat at Hertfordshire,’ I’m sure,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Smytthe, who came next. 

‘‘May you be there, madam, to enjoy the 
spectacle. New York can spare you,’’ was the 
rejoinder. 

‘Such an article as this will make for the 
Journal!” exclaimed Mr. Item. ‘‘Worth a 
dozen such rings as I invested.’”’ 

‘Then it will be of more value than any- 
thing you ever wrote before.”’ 

‘*Do let us know when some really genteel 
persons visit you,’’ sneered Mrs. Joannes née 
McGinnis. 

‘*With pleasure. They will be genuine curi- 
osities to you.’’ 

‘‘Honesthly now, Jeanfilth, you ought to be 
more thelect,’’ lisped little Mr. Honeymoon, 
twirling the ends of his embryonic moustache. 
‘You thould conthider the feelingth of the 
rethpectable part of the company.’’ 

‘Agreed. We'll leave you out next time.” 

And so on, to the end of the chapter. When 
all were gone, Theophilts walked over to his 
wife. » 

‘‘My dear,” said he, softky, taking one of 
her hands in his, “‘don’t let this affect you so. 
Accidents will happen, you know.”’ 

For the first time since the good old days at 
Toddletown, Seraphina hid her face on her 
husband’s breast, and the tears burst forth 
afresh. 

“Oh, dear, we are ruined!” she sobbed. 
“Ruined! ruined! ruined !’’ 

“Tut!” said Theophilus, good-humoredly. 
“ Not so bad as that ; only swindled a little.”’ 

‘**T shall never dare look one of those persons 
in the face !”’ 

“Perhaps there will be no necessity, dear. 
There are other places in the world besides 
New York. The loss of a little silver is not 
such a dreadful thing, and I will see that every 
one is paid for his jewelry.”’ 

But Seraphina refused to be comforted until 
she had made a full confession of how the dia- 
mond set was charged at Tiffany’s, and how 
she had thrown away a deal of money in small 
advances to the bogus Lady Clara. Her hus- 
band, on his part, revealed the existence of his 
down town office and its plebeian associations. 








Then man and wife clasped hands with even 
more fervor, perhaps, thap on their wedding 
morn, and from that hour commenced life 
anew. ' 


Toddletown was astonished one day to hear 
that Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus Johnson had 
bought back their old home, and were making 


| a number of alterations in it, with the intention 


of returning there to live. The report was 
true. A library was added, and a sweet little 
conservatory. All the modern improvements 
were introduced; among the rest, one that 
was decidedly modern to this pair—content- 
ment. 

“T declare !’’ mused Johnson, as his eye wan- 


| dered from one to another of his modest but 


comfortable surroundings, “my life has hith- 
erto been a hard one, Seraphina. I worked 
my fingers almost to the bone to acquire my 
fortune, and have never been permitted really 


| toenjoy ittillnow. Sir Augustus Pennyweight 


and Lady Clara, or whatever their proper 
names may be, have my sincere benediction, 
for it is to them I attribute the change.” 

“You are right, my dear,’’ replied his wife. 
“T feel a peace of mind in this retirement 
which all our former splendor denied me. At 
the same time, it’s terribly mortifying to”— 

“Set one’s heart on a jewel”— 

“Yes, and finding it nothing but rasts.”’ 


——_—_—<»@-e— 
GREENWOOD DELL. 
BY ALFORD. 


No, John, I’ve not forgotten 
My stay at Greenwood Dell; 

You smile that I remember 
The maid I loved so well. 

She was so pure and gentle, 
So free from every art, 

I called her “ Little Sunshine”’ 
In the gladness of my heart 


Ah, Greenwood Dell! I lingered 
Among its charms too long, 

To ere forget the echoes 
Of one enchanting song; 

A song whose soft-toned murmurs 
Were sweeter far to me, 

Than any earth-born music 
Again can ever be. 


Here are a few reminders! 
Only a lock of hair, 
A kerchief and her picture 
With two sere leaves once fair— 
Perhaps ‘tis but a weakness 
To thus recall the past ; 
But each life has its romance, 
Its dreams too sweet to last. 


And though we’re now but strangers— 
For time has changed us all— 
Yet hangs her fadeless picture 
In Memory'’s cloistered hall. 
And when the day is over 
And night shades round me dwell, 
I think of Little Sunshine 
And dream of Greenwood Dell. 
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SIX STORIES OF FIRST LOVE. 


BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


No. 2. MY OWN STORY. 

You, Aunt Fannie, and: grandma, knew me 
as a little girl. You know how I was petted 
and spoiled till I grew to think myself a queen, 
and that everybody must bow to my wishes. 
All the boys in our little circle seemed to think 
that Mollie must have the first and best of 
everything ; for didn’t Brother Fred and papa 
and mamma, and all the household humor my 
slightest wishes? Being the only daughter of 
the household is very pleasant at the time, but 
the situation is not caleulated to prepare one 
for a life of care or self-denial in the future. 
It does not open out or develop the strength of 
a woman’s nature, or teach her to think. It 
does not tend to foster unselfishness, or to 
make her look at-life as it really is. When 
every childish wish is gratified as soon as 
made, the poor deluded girl is being cheated 
into the belief that it will always be so; that 
life will be only a dream, a wish, a thing of the 
imagination, that she has only to fancy things 
thus and so, and they will be so. As I had al- 
ways had the first choice in everything at honie, 
it naturally followed that I desired it when I 
left home; and it was this feeling alone, com- 
bined with my youthful fancies, that gave me 
four years of the most utter misery a woman 
was ever destined to endure, who still pos- 
sessed the physical comforts of life. 

You know, dear grandma, how delicate 
mamma was, and that on her account I was 
sent to boarding-school at thirteen, where I re- 
mained till my marriage at seventeen. From 
that time on for the four sueceeding years, you 
heard so little of my real life that it will be al- 
most as new to you as to my other relatives 
present. I wrote home very seldom, and when 
I did, concealed as well as possible, under a 
gay seeming, the wretched state of my exist- 
ence. I did not want my friends to visit me; 
I knew I had brought my misery upon myself 
and I did not want any one to know of it. I 
wonder now how I lived through those wretched 
years. And I know, too, that if a change had 
not come, I should now be an inmate of an in- 
sane asylum. But I think I kept my secret 
well. Our place lay three miles out of Lexing- 
ton, and we had few visitors. And those who 
did come to us never saw the skeleton in our 
closet. Atleast none but two. But I will go 
back to the beginning. 

You know that Aunt Charlotte lived near 
the boarding-school, and that I was permitted 
to visit her often. She was a dear, good, easy 
soul, but as blind as a mole. At her house I 
met all the young people of C and of the 
surrounding neighborhood. Among the young 
men came one day a visitor, Doctor Gordon, of 
Kentucky. Handsome, gay, brilliant in his 





small talk, and very fond of ladies’ society, he 
soon distanced our native boys and grew to be 
the beau of the hour. Every girl in our circle 
was fascinated, and each strove to secure him 


| to herself. Fabulous stories of his wealth were 


whispered through the town, though none 
could tell how they originated, but his liberal- 
ity in money matters confirmed the reports. 
Of course my fancy and imagination were fired, 
and I thought myself desperatelyin love. I 
sought by every artin my power to attract him 
especially to myself, and at last I succeeded. 
Aunt Charlotte was charmed. The doctor had 
given her his genealogy, and it was clear that 
he belonged to one of the first old families of 
Virginia. This won her completely, and when 
the doctor wrote to papa, Aunt Charlotte added 
a great deal of surplus information in regard 
to family, wealth, ete., which the doctor had 
not mentioned in his letter, but which papa 
fully believed. He attributed Doctor Gordon’s 
reticence in regard to them altogether to mod- 
esty, and of course valued him all the more. 
The doctor urged the marriage forward, and I, 
in my vanity, was also anxious to win the prize 
after which my young friends had been so 
eager. Alas! how many, many marriages are 
made with as little thought of the true and 
holy relation it ought to be considered, and 
with motives far below those which ought to 
impel us. The lofty devotion, the self-sacri- 
fice, the utter giving up of life and thought to 
one beloved, had never entered my mind. I 
was only so spoiled and selfish that I desired 
to obtain what others had so eagerly sought 
for. It was but a low-ambition, a selfish de- 
sire, and I imagined it was love. And, when 
the words were said which united us, “for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health,”’ I felt only the triumph of 
a child over a costly toy. 

We left my old home. Papa loaded us down 
with old family silver. He gave me a cheque 
for five thousand dollars, and a deed to the old 
Mason farm in the valley, which is very valu- 
able. We bade adieu to old Virginia and old 
Oak Manor, and left for my new home in Ken- 
tucky. I was happy—happy in the husband I 
thought I had won, and determined to devote 
my life to his happiness. It took more than 
one or two shocks to shake my faith in his 
manhood, or in my own love. But they came 
all too seon. 

I had a volume of Tennyson in my travelling 
basket. One day while the doctor slept, I read 
the “ Miller’s Daughter,” “ Love and Duty,” 
and “ Locksley Hall.” I was passionately fond 
of Tennyson, and notwithstanding my thought- 
less girlhood, had always had my moods for 
poetry—when I had preferred a solitary hour 
with my favorite to the wildest fun. It had so 
happened in our rapid acquaintance that we 
were always in the midst of a gay circle, and 
little conversation was possible. Once or twice 
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I had endeavored to lead the conversation to 
literature, but Doctor Gorden had always, as I 
now think, adroitly changed the subject. So 
that I really knew nothing whatever of his 
literary taste. Now when he awoke I asked :— 

“Don’t you think, George, that ‘ Locksley 
Hall’ is the finest poem ever written ?’’ 

“** Locksley Hall?’ ‘Locksley Hall?’ Never 
read it,’’ he replied. 

“Oh, yes, of course you have,’’ I insisted. 
“Tennyson's ‘ Locksley Hall ?’”’ 

“Mollie, I don’t like Tennyson,” he replied. 
*‘T cannot understand him, and I never like 
what I cannot comprehend. I don't like any 
poetry, and I’m a poor hand for books any 
way, as you will soon find out. I like pretty 
faces much better than books. Did you notice 
that girl at the hotel with the brown eyes and 
fair hair? She’s.a beauty!”’ 

Here was a damper. I said: ‘* No, I didn’t 
notice her ;’’ but I spoke no more to him of 
books. One chain was already snapped. With 
all my love of poetry, I was doomed to read 
and enjoy it atone. é 

We had gone to Washington, then taken the 
train for Pittsburg, then a boat for Covington, 
and the train from thence to Lexington. A 
carriage awaited us at the hotel, and we reached 
the farm-house at nine in the morning. It was 
really a fine old place, but my first impressions 
were anything but pleasant. An old colored 
woman, not at all prepossessing in appearance, 
and very decidedly dirty, greeted me as “‘ Young 
Missus.”’ A badly cooked, mussy-looking sup- 
per was prepared, of which I was unable to 
partake, excepting a little tea, and our room, 
when we reached it, was musty, old, and badly 
furnished. 

George apologized by saying that he had 
been at home so little and knew so little what 
would be necessary, that he had decided to let 
things be as they were, and let me oversee the 
furnishing when I came. His agent had at- 
tended to the farming of the plantation, and 
the house had been left altogether to Violet. 
So I found a new field open before me, and de- 
termined that he should not be disappointed 
in me. 

The next morning when I looked about at 
the grand old trees, the beautiful brook below 
the house, and the luxuriant shrubbery run- 
ning wild in all directions, I felt a new power 
within me, and was sure I should have a rare 
enjoyment in bringing order out of the teeming 

ya0g around me. 1 would show George that 
I was something more than a mere child. I 
was a devout lover of Nature, and the old forest 
trees seemed reaching down their strong yet 
graceful arms to give me greeting. I spoke in 
glowing terms of them to George, and he said 
he was glad he didn’t have them cut down, if 
I liked them. I could do as J pleased with 
them. Mose could attend to my orders in 
everything. He would be in the city almost 





every day, and if I wished the furniture he 
would order it for me. 

And so I wrote out my order, and went about 
my little empire, really and truly happy. I set 
old Violet to oversee theeleansing of the rooms, 
while I rambled out amid the grand old trees, 
and watched afar off to see the glowing colors 
upon the autumn-tinted hills. I thought how 
happy I would be if he would only love me 
ever and always; I would go to church in the 
city; I would have occasional visitors; I 
would study housekeeping, and have the old 
house kept in perfect order; in the spring I 
would have garden seats here and there, flower- 
beds in all the sunny spots, and the little brook 
should be widened out at the foot of the slope 
for my favorite white water-lilies; I would 
win the love of my servants, and teach them 
neatness and industry ; I would drive in the 
old-fashioned carriage over the beautiful coun- 
try roads; I would write and receive letters 
from home, and would devote certain hours 
each day to study, and to the indulgence, albeit 
alone, in my passion for poetry ; 1 would adopt 
a nom de plume and send my poems away, and 
some day George would become prond of his 
wife’s talent; he would cultivate a taste for 
poetry, and we should grow nearer together as 
the years sped on. Such were my dreams, my 
hopes, my aspirations. He was the central 
figure in all my visions, and my great desire 
was to make his home a paradise. But—was 
there ever an Eden without its attending ser- 
pent? 

I could not help having doubts of George’s 
great wealth from the appearances of things 
around me. But I did not care for that. He 
had never said to me that he was very wealthy, 
and the plantation and servants alone would 
always insure an easy competency. A few days 
after we reached home he came to me before 
going to the city, and spoke of his disappoint- 
ment in negotiating a business transaction. His 
money was invested, and he found that he could 
not draw any for a few weeks without a great 
sacrifice. If I would lend bim a thousand he 
would make it good. Of course I was proud to 
let him have it. I gave him the entire cheque 
and told him to use it. I only wanted the fur- 
niture and the two bolts of chintz for the bed- 
roonis. 

Ina few weeks our house put on a new appear- 
ance. I had the woodwork in front all painted, 
and the vines all pruned. The furniture was 
all newly arranged. A pretty service of China, 
and the beautiful table linen mamma gave me, 
Jent an air of style to our table. The parlor 
had been thoroughly cleaned and painted, and 
the old lace curtains, I had found packed away 
in a chest and yellowed with age, had been 
whitened, washed, and hung in good shape. I 
announced myself ready to receive my hus- 
band’s friends. 

His parents were dead and his only sister 
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was married and lived in Louisville. She | 


could not visit us before spring, but he would 
ask his cousins, Diana Murtaugh and Anna 
Simpson, to pass the holidays with us. His 
two friends from the city, Mr. Latimer and 
Mr. Norton, were also friends of the ladies, 
and would come out with him evenings. It 
was well that I had two spare rooms fitted up. 
So I had the best rooms aired and got ready 
for the visitors. The best one, assigned to the 
young ladies, was very large and airy, and was 
hung with an exquisite blue chintz I had found 
in Lexington. Beautiful scrolls, flowers, and 
Cupids, in lavender and rose-color, were taste- 
fully intertwined upon the sky-blue ground. 
Two great easy chairs were also newly covered 
with the same, and I had purchased a chamber 
set to match. 

Christmas Eve came, and with it the girls. 
I fell in love with sweet Anna Simpson at the 
first glance. She was not beautiful; her fea- 
tures were far from being regular or classic in 
style; but the expression was sweet and an- 
gelic. There was no guile there. I was sure 
that a warm, warm heart beat beneath that 
quiet, gentle manner. She said very little, but 
I knew, by the warm kiss, the soft yet firm 
pressure of the hand, and the loving tone of 
her voice, that she had taken me into her 
heart. 

Diana Murtaugh was gay, dashing, beauti- 
ful. A true inborn coquette, who admired 
herself so intensely that she would brook no 
intermediate goddess between her admirers 
and herself. She gave mea cool, clammy hand 
to shake, and cool, thin lips to kiss; said ‘‘she 
was delighted to meet and congratulate her 
new cousin’’—and this was all. There was no 
depth, no meaning inher words. But I treated 
them both alike, and as cordially as possible. 
Anna said that the blue room “looked just 
like me.” Diana said that ‘‘she admired my 
taste exceedingly.’’ 

I had met both Mr. Latimer and Mr. Norton, 
and made every effort to make all feel at home 
during the holidays. The gentlemen came out 
almost every evening, and would sometimes 
remain the greater portion of the morning, and 
then ride to the city ina gallop. Sometimes we 
ladies would join them, and pass the inter- 
vening hours witha friend in town. Mr. Nor- 
ton, Anna, and I seemed to suit each‘other in 
our taste for books ; and oftea, while we were 
engaged in reading and listening, the other 
three would stroll off together. Sometimes 
Mr. Latimer would return and challenge me 
to a game of chess, leaving the others alone, 
while I thought nothing of it, and only en- 
deavered to make the season a pleasant one to 
all, Diana was very circumspect in my pre- 
sence, and my instinctive prejudice was rapidly 
dying out, when one day Mr. Latimer came 
not out with the others. He was obliged to go 
to Louisville on business, so there was an odd 


member in our little party. I think I will not 
| go over the events of that morning; they are 
| too painful to speak of. I found myself a dis- 
honored and forgotten wife—I who had never 
in all my life been even slighted. I was hun- 
dreds of miles away from my parents, and had 
not a single confidante or intimate friend. My 
husband had known and admired Diana years 
before. She had jilted him in the hope of. 
winning a millionaire, but had failed in her 
pians. She was not a cousin at all, or if one, 
it was four or five times removed. She was 
really incapable of the passion of love. It was 
only her vanity, ambition, love of power, and 
utter lack of principle, or any of the virtues, 
that made her come between us. She knew 
him as one of the weakest of mortals, where a 
pretty face was in question ; and she knew she 
was pretty, and thirsted for conquest. 

And I found George, indeed, one of the 
weakest of his kind. Proud of his face and 
form, careless of his business relations—weak, 
utterly weak in all things. Long before I 
knew him his plantation was mortgaged to ob- 
tain money wherewith to gratify his depraved 
| tastes. Horses, hounds, wine, and gambling 
| were the cardinal points to which his existence 
tended. And I found very soon that my 
father’s money was all that he married me for, 
with the slight attraction of a new young face 
for a season. Weak, weak, utterly weak! He 
paid no heed to his farm or his business. His 
profession was a mere subterfuge. He had no 
practice. The servants soon came naturally 
to me, a mere child, for.orders, and I are. | 
myself a thousand times more capable of giv- 
| ing them, thar was be in whom I had placed 
| the utter trust and reliance which a woman so 
loves to place in a nature stronger than her 
own. Oh, if there is one thing more entirely 
crushing than any other to the heart of a true 
loving woman, it is to find her staff broken, 
her rocky support crumbled, the faith and 
trust she has loved to give utterly rooted from 
her heart. I think that the love of a true wo- 
man implies trust, reverence, dependence. It 
is the pride of her life to be protected, cared 
for, loved, by a being she can look upto. And 
I believe that the cause of half the disturbing 
cries of the age might be found in her disap- 
pointed heart-throbs. When she can no longer 
lean upon or depend, she becomes frantic in 
her disappointment, and cries out for equal 
rights with her weak lord. But these cries 
will never bring her the rights her heart really 
craves—the right of a strong breast upon which 
to lean, or a strong arm to encircle her froin 
all the outer storms. Yet her trust has been 
so utter, her disappointment so keen, that it is 
little wonder that she often flies off upon the 
wrong track. 

Oh, my sisters! you who can lean with lov- 
ing trust and devotion upon a stronger nature ; 
whose only business care in life is to keep his 
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fireside bright and cheerful, and to bring up 
your children with a true mother’s love and 
care, receiving in return his protecting love, 
his life’s toil, beware how you trifle with such 
a blessing! God has made us dependent upon 
man’s protecting love, as he has made our 
‘children dependent upon a mother’s care, and 
she who is disappointed in this trust can never 
build up a broken life by masculine employ- 
ments or aspirations. 

I will say but little more of my life. It was 
utterly miserable. George made no show of 
affection after the first disclosures, and I was 
often left alone for weeks together. Some- 
times when he was at home Mr, Norton would 
drive out with him and pass the night. We 
talked a little of books, though George soon 
showed that this was not to his taste, and so 
this little comfort was denied me. I grew 
afraid to lend Mr. Norton a book, or to receive 
one from him. The utter selfishness of my 
husband showed itself in a dislike at last of 
this kind and very prudent friend. He feared 
that I might enjoy the conversation of another 
more than I did his own, and yet with strange 
perversity took not the slightest trouble to 
make himself agreeable. My only resource 
was in writing. Under the name of “Clare de 
Lorme,’’ I sent poems to the Cincinnati paper 
and magazine which came tous. George never 
read them, and I had always stipulated with 
the editors that no replies should come to 
my communications, end that I did not desire 
remuneration. I knew that he would not 
hesitate to keep my letters. So I had gone on 
in my little literary recreations, unknown and 
unsuspected. It was a great relief to my over- 
burdened heart. It made a kind of negative 
society for me, and was quite a comfort. 

One day George came home after two weeks’ 
absence. (I never knew or asked where he 
had been.) His brow was black as a thun- 
der cloud. As soon as the servants had left 
us, he produced a paper—the Cincinnati - 
and, pointing to the poet’s corner, asked :— 

“Did you write that?” 

I was startled, and did not instantly reply. 
When I did, I said :-— . 

“Why, what ever made you think suck a 
thing ?”’ 

*“No matter what!’’ he replied. ‘‘ You an- 
swer me!’’ 

‘Well, I did,” Isaid. ‘I would not lie for 
s0 small a matter.” 

“Did you mean to publish your disappoint- 
ment to the world?” he asked. 

“‘No; I only meant to relieve a breaking 
heart. Nobody knows who the real author is. 
Nobody ever will know. If I wished to pub- 
lish my misery, I should begin by writing of it 
to my father. And you well know I have 
never done this. I bear it all in utter silence, 
but I should die if I could not have a little 
relief.” 








“Well, you can die it you like, but let me 
see no more of this,’’ pointing to the paper. 
The poem alluded to was this :— 


“A SEA-CHANGE. 
“Twas a beautiful eve in the autumn’s prime, 
When we sat by the sounding sea, 
And the waves beat time 
To the perfect rhyme, 
Which made the song in my heart sublime, 
For my love was there with me. 
“We talked of the future—the golden hours 
That stretched before our sight ; 
The budding flowers, 
And the sunlit bowers, 
Where Love, each year, with his added powers, 
Should fill our lives with light. 
“*Tis a cold, a bitter November day, 
As I watch by the sullen waves ; 
Each sunlit ray 
Is fled away, 
And the clouds are ragged, and dull, and gray, 
And the billows are like two graves. 
‘For my faith is fled, and my hope is gone, 
And love, it is false and vain ; 
And I travel on 
From dawn to dawn, 
While never a cheering thought is drawn 
From my Cceadened heart or brain. 
“ Clare de Lorme.” 


So this channel was elosed against me. If I 
had not possessed the love of my black people, 
I should have gone crazy. I believe that the 
affection of a dog would, in some cases, pre- 
serve one’s sanity. These people seemed to 
worship me. I had no children of my own, 
and so I petted theirs. The little “piccanin- 
nies,”’ as the old servants called them, would 
follow me in my walks, if they saw a glance of 
encouragement’; or if I made signs to be left 
alone, would go quietly away. 

Once or twice during the weary year, sweet 
Anna Simpson came to me, only in my hus- 
band’s absence, and I learned that at the very 
time he professed jealousy of Mr. Norton, he 
knew of his engagement to Anna. I will not 
prolong my story. He had used all of his own 
and my property he could reach, and few luxu- 
ries came to me. 

You know that he was thrown from his 
horse and killed. But you did not know that 
he was intoxicated, and was racing. He died 
in a few hours. I left my dismal home and 
éame back to papa. He had left all to me at 
the last. I freed all my people, but you know 
that Mose and Violet and their children would 
not leave me. 

I had learned a sad but salutary lesson. 
And when, a few years after, I met Colonel 
Dunn, with his highly developed intellect, his 
noble impulses, his warm, true heart, and his 
commanding presence ; when, after two whole 
years of constant interchange of thought and 
feeling, he spoke of his love, I felt that I at 
last knew what true love really meant. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning once wrote :— 
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“ They never loved, 
Who say that they Joved once.” 
But many a foolish boy.and girl have. thought 
themselves passionately in love, when it was 
only the first ebullition of youthful passion— 
the scum and froth of fancy. And it generally 
happens, if such fancies are nipped by un- 
timely frosts, that the devoted lover will in a 
few years look upon his olden affinity with 
utter disgust, and thank Heaven for his escape. 


ae 
COMMUNICATIVENESS. 


BY C. A. W. 


In both sexes there is q disposition mani- 
fested to communicate to so-called confidential 
friends information concerning occurrences 
relative to themselves. It is true that*when 
woe and tribulation come, and depress us with 
anguish and gloom, it relieves us of some of 
the burdening weight to confide in some kind 
friend who will give his or heradyice. Yet this 
degree of trustfulmess and confidence reposed 
does not always reeeive the respect and regard 
that it should. Very frequently we are apt to 
communicate little things, about which we have 
heretofore maintained the strictest secrecy, 
when, to our consternation and chagrin, reports 
are spread abroad like wildfire through the 
assiduous endeavors of some heartless gossip- 
monger. It is a propensity which they must 
indulge in, right or wrong, and thus it is that 
chaste and reputable characters are ever there- 














after made the target for slanderous abuse - 


public comment, 

It is indeed a pity that we cannot success- 
fully distinguish the true friend from the false 
one. So very many acquaintances 
friendship and regard for us, and appa 
use every influence for the furtheranééjof our 
individual. interests, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to consider their motives either méreenary 
or absolutely disinterested. Transitory prom- 
ises form a reliable criterion for the judgment 
of a person’s intentions, 
generally suft the action to the word, and if it 
be in his power will eventually consummate 
his purpose. False friendship is invariably 
distinguishable by delay in fulfilling promises 


previously made, thus conclusively demon- 


strating the meanness of his or her disposition. 
In view of this, we cannot employ too much 
discrimination in weighing the various quali- 
ties possessed by those persons in whom we 
have decided to confide. A secret once told is 
a secret no longer; and if that person in whom 
the strictest confidence has been reposed be of 
a communicative disposition, we may most as- 
suredly expect that Madame Rumor’s votaries 
will be busily engaged for some time to come 
in discussing all the details of the topic pre- 
sented, and by a series of exaggerations and 
amendments make the slanderous reports con- 
cerning us assume colossal preportions. 
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The true friend will. 


“THE WAGER OF ST. CLAIR.” 
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Tue Bruce’s brow is dark and stern, 

And he scowls on noble knight and kern 
As he rides to the hunt to-day; 

And when King Robert's brow is dark 

*Mid all his peers there are few so stark, 
As to cross him on his way. 


For the red blood runs as warmly yet, 

As when his dagger’s blade was wet 
With the blood of the Comyn Red; 
And though he repented that deed of sin, 
The spirit which caused it is still within, 

And is far from being dead. 


But among lords by King Robert's side 
There Paya ga who dreads not the monarch’s pride 
Any than April showers; 
And light and little of human frown, 
Though 68 a brow that wears a crown, 
Reeks the lerd cf Roslyn’s towers. 


And though King Robert is sad of cheer, 

For he hunts in vain thé milk-white deer, 
That haunts the March-burn’s side ; 

Yet little for that cares the bold St. Clair, 

And his laugh rings out on the morning air 
Like that of a new-made bride. 


And he turns on King Robert his daring eyes, 

And “ A wager, a wager, my liege,’’ he cries. 
“Come! what will you Wager with me? 

I'l) wager my life that Help and Hold 

Will 2atch, ere she crosses yon burn so cold, 
Your deer so gay and free.” 


King Robert's thought was full of guile, 
And his face was wreathed with an evil smile, 
As he answered the baron bold: 
“ All Pentland Forest against thy head 
* That thy dogs take her not, before,” he said, 
“She crosses the March-birn cold.” 


g fee weerratied the nobles round— 
‘ a head on the speed of hound 
Were truly a’fearsome thing ; 
But loudly laughed St. Clair the bold, 
> pes my life on Help and Hold,” 
he, to the angry king. 


The deer speeds fast to the foaming burn, 
The hounds, through brier, and heath, and fern, 
' Speed faster on her track ; 
And as he notes their wondrous speed— 
For they seem to know their master’s need— 
King Robert’s brow grows black. 


But woe to the lord of Roslyn’s towers, 

For Fortune on him grimly lowers, 
The deer is on the brink ; 

A splash, apother, and foaming round 

The water dashes on deer and hound— 
Will the white deer swim or sink? 


But joy for the hopes of St. Clair the bold, 

For the mighty gripe of the gallant Hold 
Is fixed on the struggling deer ; 

And Help is near, with his glowing eyes, 

A struggle fierce, and the white deer lies 
In the midst of the waters clear. 


And luck crowns the brow of high St. Clair, 

His hounds have won him a fortune fair, 
By their speed and valor bold ; 

And Pentland Forest, with lands so wide, 

He wins from King Robert’s angry pride, 





By the aid of Help and Hold. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CLOUD AND SHAWL (KNITTING). 

THE cloud, seen on the left-hand figure in 
the engraving, for which white, pink, blue, or 
scarlet Shetland wool may be used, and three 
long wooden needles, No. 10, without knobs, 
is an easy piece of work for those who are not 
experienced knitters, as it is merely a long 
straight scarf knitted plain. It has the advan- 


tage of being able to be drawn over the head, 
folded about the neck, and even tied around 
the waist, so as to be a protection to the whole 
upper part of the body. If wished still warmer, 
it may also be knitted in eider yarn, with nee- 
dies No. 7 or 8. For the length of the cloud, 
cast on 424 stitches equally on the two needles, 
and knit 200 rows plain for the width, at the 
conclusion of which cast off very loosely. The 


ends of the scarf are finished with fringe, for | 








which first work a row of double crochet on 
the ends of the rows of knitting, and then, for 
the heading, 3 rows of open crochet or trebles 
with 1 ch. between each, missing 1 of the pre- 
vious row, and keeping the trebles one over 
the other. After the 3d row, 4 strands of the 
wool 8 inches long are to be tied into each 
space between the trebles. 


fy bint 
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Tue SHAWL.—The shaw) worn by the right- 
hand figure is a square of fully a yard and a 
half, which can, at pleasure, be either folded 
cornerwise, or as a scarf, or draped over the 
head like a hood. It consists of a centre, the 
pattern of which is shown in detail at Fig. 2, 
and a deep border, of which latter the four 
sides are separately knitted to the centre. 
Shetland wool, white or of any color preferred, 
and 3 or 4 long wooden needles, No. 10, with- 
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out knobs, will be required. Neither the cen- 
tre nor the border must be knitted too loosely, 


ihe ® 


itt 


and for the former 318 stitches are to be cast 
on, and the rows knitted backwards and for- 
wards, the uneven numbered rows being on the 
right side of the work. Knit a purl, a plain, 
and a purl row; then begin. 1st pattern row. 
3 plain, * over, knit 2 together from the back 
of the stitches, 2 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, pass slipped stitch over, over, 2 plain, 
knit 2 together as usual, over, 1 plain; repeat 
from *; the 3 last stitehes of all the uneven 
numbered rows are to be knitted plain. 2d and 
all alternate rows are purled th 3d. 


4 plain, * over, knit 2 together from the back, 
5 plain, knit 2 together as usual, over, 3 plain; 
repeat from *; at the end 5 plain instead of 3 


plain. 5th. * 5 plain, over, knit 2 together 
from the back, 3 plain, knit 2 together, over, 
repeat from *, end with 6 plain. 7th. 6 plain, 
* over, knit 2 together from the back, 1 plain, 
knit 2 together, over, 7 plain ; repeat from *. 
9th. 2 plain, knit 2 together from the back, * 3 
plain, over, 3 plain, over, 3 plain, knit 3 to- 
gether; repeat from *; last time knit 2 to- 
gether as at the beginning, instead of 3, 11th. 
2 plain, knit 2 together from the back, * 2 
plain, over, 5 plain, over, 2 plain, knit 3 to- 
getner; repeat from *; end as in the 9th row. 
13th. 2 plain, knit 2 together from the back, * 
1 plain, over, 7 plain, over, 1 plain, knit 3 to- 
gether; repeat from *; end as in last row. 

15th. 2 plain, knit 2 together from the back, * 
over, 2 plain, knit 2 together, over, 1 plain, 
over, knit 2 together from the back, 2 plain, 
over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass slippedistitch 
over, repeat from *; last time, knit 2 together 
from the back instead of slip 1, ete., and the 
rest plain. 17th. * 5 plain, knit 2° together, 
over, 3 plain, over, knit 2 together from the 
back, repeat from *; end with 6 plain. 19th. 
4 plain, * knit 2 together, over, 5 plain, over, 
knit 2 together from the back, 3 plain, repeat 
from *. 21st. 3 plain * knit 2 together, over, 7 
plain, over, knit 2 together from the back, 1 


| plain, repeat from *. 





23d. 5 plain, * over, 2 
plain, knit 3 together, 2 piain, over, 5 plain, 
repeat from *; at the end 6 plain. 25th. 6 
plain, * over, 1 plain, knit 3 together, 1 plain, 
over, 7 plain, repeat from *. 27th. Commence 
again at the ist row. For the whole size of 
the centre, these 25 rows have to be repeated 
25 times, which will form a perfect square, af- 
ter the completion of which the stitches are not 
to be cast off, but a purl, a plain, and a purl 
row, to be knitted so as to appear all three 
plain on the right side of the work, and then 


‘the border is to be begun, in which in all the 


uneven numbered rows, viz., the 1st, 3d, 5th, 


 etc., a stiteh is to be increased at the begin- 
ning and end, to make the slope at the corners. 


1st row. 1 plain, *,over, knit 2 together, repeat 
from * throughout the row. 2d. Purl. 34. 
Plain. 4é4a@md 5th. Like 2d and 3d. 6th. * 
over, 1 plain, repeat from * 3 times more, then 
t knit 2 together, and repeat from ¢ 7 times 
more, { over, 1 plain, repeat from t 7 times 
more, then repeat from ¢ again. At the end 
of the row, as at the beginning, there will be 
only 4 times ‘‘over, 1 plain.’’ For the depth 
of the border, the 2d to the 6th row must be 
repeated 9 times, taking care as the number of 
stitches at the corner ineredse to add gradually 
to the number of “over, 1 plain” at the begin- 
ning and end of the pattern rows, til! there are 
the full complement of 8 repetitions (as in the 
rest of the pattern). When that is attained, 
then as many of the diminutions (knit 2 to- 
gether) before them as the number of stitches 
will admit, reversing these directions at the 
other end. For the borders on the other three 
sides, pick up and work as you take them up, 
the same number of stitches as on the first 
side, and knit them according to the directions 
given for it; then sew the corners together on 
the wrong side, When completed, the entire 
shawl should be dressed in the manner so often 
before described, by pinning it out with a clean 
sheet or tablecloth under it, laying a muslin 
wrung out of water over it, and letting both 
remain till perfeetly dry. 
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WO eee OF NETTING AND 

Tuis elegant little basket consists of a wire 
frame covered with crystal beads, to which is 
attached a piece of silk netting embroidered 
with chenille. It is ornamented with a bead 
fringe, a ruche of green silk, and green silk 
tassels. First prepare the frame by hemming a 
wire into both sides of a strip of double glazed 
linen, thirty-two inches long and one inch 
broad, and joining it toa circle. Bend the cir- 
cle to an oblong with rounded corners, eight 
and a half inches long and seven and a half 
inches broad, and cover it with linen, over 
which is wound a string of small crystal beads. 
Then work a piece of netting with green file- 








c 


re ‘le ona me sh half an inch in diameter, begins | 


ning at one corner, and making the work forty | 
_ with beads underneath the network, passing 


stitches long and thirty-five stitches wide. 
Darn it with green chenille, and then join it to 
the wire 


and around the frame, the corners of the net- 
ting fitting into the corners of the frame. Next 


frame by passing green chenille | - 
through the holes at the edge of the netting | 
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handle, ‘and ortiament the sides with bows of 
ehenille. If desirable, fasten a wire covered 


from one foot to the other. 





PENWIPER. 
Tuts is another design for a penwiper, and 


prepare the feet and the scrolls by doubling a | formsa pretty little addition to a writing-table, 
and will be found useful as a sma)! thing for a 
fancy fair. 


long wire, pushing a large bead to the point | 
where the wire is bent, winding the doubled 


You require a circular piece of 





wire over first with cotton, and afterwards 
bending it to the required form with a string 
of crystal beads. The feet are attached to the 
square frame, according to illustration, and a 
chenille bow conceals the join. In order to 
make the fringe, first set a row of bead scal- 
lops, each containing twenty-six small beads, 
along the frame, and to these scallops work as 


follows: fasten the thread to the third bead of | 
the scallop, thread four small beads, one cut | 


bead, two small beads, and one long bead ; pass 
the needle through the following bead of the 
scallop, and baek through the long bead *; 
thread two small beads, one cut bead, two 
small beads, and one long bead ; pass the needle 
through the fourth following bead of the scal- 
lop, and through the long bead; repeat three 
times from *; thread two small beads, one cut 
bead, four small beads, and fasten the thread 
to the fifth following bead of the seallop. The 
handle, which is nineteen inches long and half 
an inch wide, is prepared precisely in the same 
way as the frames, covered with linen, and 
wound over with beads, and the ends are looped 
into the feet, according to illustration. Orna- 
ment the edge of the basket and the handle 
with a double ruche of pinked green silk ; sew 
a row of beads wound over a wire inside the 


millboard for the bottom, about an inch and a 
half in diameter; on this you glue your bris- 
tles, which are encased in eard-board. This 


———— 


eard-board is sewn or glued t to the millboard 
around the bottom, and is about two and three- 
quarters inches high. The bristles project 
over this about half an inch. Horsehair cut in 
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lengths, and firmly tied together, will answer 
the purpose of the bristles, if there should be 
any difficulty in procuring the latter. The 
card-board is ornamented with rows of differ- 
ent colored silks, or velvet pinked and over- 
cast with silks forming a good contrast. These 
are gummed on to the card-board. A ruche of 
ribbon around the top and bottom of the same 
completes the whole. 
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REEL STAND. 

Cut out two circular pieces of card-board, 
divided into six scaliops at the edge. Cover 
them on both sides with perforated card-board, 
and bind the edges with blue silk. To the up- 
per piece sew a blue Silk bag just inside the 
scallops, and then arrange six reels. between 






the two card-board plates, passing a double 
thread of strong silk through the lower plate, 
leaving a bead underneath to form the feet of 
the stand, then carrying the silk through the 
hole of the reel, and through the upper plate, 
and tying it firmly together with a knot. Con- 
ceal the knots at the top by small squares of 
perforated card-board, trimmed around with 
lace, and ornamented with bows of blue rib- 
bon. Trim around the top of the bag also with 
lace, according to illustration. 


a J ce 


SATCHEL, WITH COLORED SILK 
EMBROIDERY. 
THE materials are Penelope canvas, eleven 
and three-quarters inches long and eight inches 


wide; a small bunch of Tuscan straw, the | 


straws of which must be thick enough to cover 
every two canvas-threads ; brown cloth in two 
strongly contrasting shades; woollen or silk 
stuff, with sarcenet ribbon of the darkest shade, 
three-quarters of an inch wide; shaded purse 
silk in brown, ete. The straws laid across, 
being three-quarters of an inch shorter than 
the canvas, are fastened down along the middle 
VOL. LXXXVII.—6 


with white silk ; then the ends are completely 
secured by putting over and sewing down the 
edges of the canvas. The whole surface is 
afterwards lined with good calico. The strap 
trimming, one and a half inch wide, lying over 
loosely, is of a stripe of dark brown cloth, with 
a small scallop edge of the light shade standing 
over, and embroidered in flat and herring-bone 
stitch of brown-shaded purse silk; the straps 


= 





are fastened at the upper edge of the satchel. 
The double scallop stripe, with herring-bone 
stitch for the handle-strap, is one inch wide. 
Brown stuff stripes, three inches wide, give the 
folding sides set in plain at the sides in length. 
At the top these meet together plain, one and 
a half inch long, the rest of the stuff being 
drawn together in close folds. A ribbon quill- 
ing trims the satchel; to close it, an elastic 
loop, with tassel, and a black button, are 
needed. 


<ote 
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POSTAGE CARD CASE. 
THs case serves to contain postage-cards, 
when it is desired to carry them with one, and 
consists of a bag cut out of fine gray linen, of 








the shape and size shown in the illustration. 
It has a flap about three inches and one-fifth 
long, and one inch and one-fifth wide, which is 
scalloped. The trimming of the case is formed 
by a strap of Russia leather, cut out in squares 





through the middle, and worked with dark and 
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light red silk in point russe. The strap aswell | CROCHET BORDER FOR QUILTS, ETC. 


as the case is scalloped and worked with dark 
red silk. The case is secured by a loop of Rus- 
sia leather, attached to the case with point russe 
stitch, through which the strap is passed, and 
by a button and buttonhole. 


PO 


BASKET FOR SWEETS. 
Tuis little basket is made of paper and thin 





card-board. For thé bottom take q circle of | 


eard-board, two and a half inches in diameter ; 


and for the side, a strip seveneinehes long, and | 





THE materials are cotton, No. 8; medium- 
sized hook. Make a chain of twenty-two 
stitches. Work seven rows of double back- 
wards and forwards, always taking up the 
back stitch. Increase one stitch at the end of 
the first, third, and fifth rows, so that when the 
seven rows are worked you have twenty-five 
stitches. 

8th row. Four chain, one double-treble into 


| third stitch of preceding row; one chain, one 


cross double-treble back into the first stitch of 


one and ahalfinch wide. Join thestrip around, | preceding row. (The cross double-treble is 
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Basket for Sweets. 
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Lady’s Companion. 


and gum it to the bottom. Next iake a strip | 
of tinted note-paper, seven inches Jong, and. | 


two wide; fold it in half, lengthwise, and cut 
it in strips to within the eighth of an inch at 
the edge. Open it, and gum it at the two edges 
to the foundation, letting the cut part stand 
out, as seen in engraving, The edges are bor- 
dered with gilt, or other ornamental paper ; the 
handle is of a narrow strip of card-board, also 
covered with ornamental paper. 


oe _—— 
LADY’S COMPANION. 


Tne foundation is of card-board, covered 
with silk or velvet, and ornamented with lace. 
Small straps of silk are sewn on for holding the 
thimble and scissors, etc. 














Crochet Border. 


worked thus: Put the cotton once around the 
hook, insert the hook through the middle of 
previously-worked treble ; put the cotton once 
more around the hook, insert'the hook into the 
specified stitch, and work back in the ordinary 
way.) * Two chain, pass over five, one dou- 
ble-treble into the next, one chain, one cross 
double-treble back into the third of tbe five 
just passed over. Repeat three times more from 
* [one chain, pass over one treble into the next}. 
The next seven rows are worked in the same 
manner as the first seven, decreasing one at 
the beginning of the second and sixth, so as to 
leave on twenty-three stitches the same as at 
the beginning. 

16th. Same as the eighth, omitting that in- 
closed in brackets. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 83 








For the heading, work four rows of double 
to correspond with the stripes; then, lastly, a 
row as follows: Six graduated treble in succes- 
sive stitches—viz., * two treble, two double- 
treble, two treble, one double. Repeat from * 
to the end. The edge is worked in the same 
manner as the heading; but only two rows of 
double are worked instead of four. 


—__ —~» oe 


BASKET FOR KNITTING MOSAIC PAT- 
TERN OF WOODEN BEADS. 

THE materials are ninety-six dozen common 
wooden beads; blue sarcenet; blue sarcenet 
ribbon, one inch wide; coarse ,gray thread for 
stringing the beads. This basket of wooden 
beads is of two parts. Beginning in the mid- 


Fig. 1. 





dle of the bottom, sixteen beads strung on a 
piece of coarse gray thread are to be knotted 
to a round, to which are added eight slings, 
each of twenty-two beads (always drawing the 
needle through two beads of the round). The 
firm edge of each half of basket worked in the 
round, the first bead row of which joined to 
the six middle beads of each sling, is made by 
alternately threading two beads, and drawing 
the thread through two beads of the foregoing 
row, as seen in the full size in Fig. 2. Six such 


Fig. 2. 





reversed rows of beads form the edge, which is 
two and a half inches deep. The open-work 
bottom is lined with sarcenet, put in full, which 
eomes out in a puffed way through the bead 
slings. To fasten on the blue ribbon straps, 











each eleven and a quarter inches long, as also 
the two strings, each ten and a half inches long, 
which, tied in bows, close the basket, the re- 
quired end of ribbon is put through between 
the beads at the back, a wooden bead strung 
on, and close behind this a knot-slung in the 
ribbon. Around the place where the two bas- 
ket halves are joined together is a piece of rib- 
bon, which is tied in a bow above. At each 
opening of the bottom a blue ribbon bow is also 
added. 


LADY’S KNITTED VEST WITH LONG 
SLEEVES. 

Tuts vest is knitted with 3-ply white wool 
on wooden needies. Begin a chain of 370 
stitches, the length of the jacket across the 
shoulders, and knit backwards and forwards 
10 rows. In the 11th row cast off the 28 middle 
stitches for the slope of the neck, and work 70 
rows for the front, taking off 4 stitches at the 
beginning of the 2d and 4th rows, and 2 stitches 
at the beginning of the 6th, 8th, and 10th rows, 
increasing again on the same side at the end of 
the 6ist, 63d, 65th, 67th, and 69th rows. Knit 





70 rows with the same alterat‘ons for the back, 
and then 11 rows along the whole length, add- 
ing 28 stitches in the first of the 11 for the 
shoulder. Cast off the first and last 123 stitches, 
and nit 130 rows with the middle 124 stitches 
for the sleeve, knitting 2 together at the end 
of every alternate row, up to the 49th row, and 
then at the end of every 3d row to the end. 
Cast off, and knit the 2d sleeve on the middle 
124 stitches. Sew up the sleeves and the jacket 
at the sides, and work along the top of the 
jacket and the wrists a row of crochet points 
with 3-ply white wool as follows: * 1 double, 
4 chain, 1 double into the 1st of the 4, missing 
a space underneath; repeat from *. Run a 
ribbon through the crochet. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


PRESERVING, ETC. 

THERE are no better methods of preserving fruits 
than those we have furnished the subscribers of the 
Lapy’s Book in former years. We therefore reprint 
them for the benefit of both new and old subscribers, 
with the addition of some new ones :— 





A few General Rules and Directions for Preserving. 

1. Leteverything used for the peepee bedelicately 
clean and dry; bottles especially so. 

2. Never place a preserving-pan flat upon the jire, 
as this will render the preserve liable to burn to, as 
it is called; that is to say, to adhere closely to the 
metal, and then to burn. 

s. After the sugar is added to them, stir the pre- 
serves gently at first, and more quickly towards the 
end, without quitting them until they are done ; this 
poscenes will always prevent the chance of their 

veing spoiled. 

4. All preserves should be perfectly cleared from 
the scum as it rises. 

5. Fruit which is to be preserved in syrup must 
first be blanched or boiled gently, until it_is suffi- 
ciently softened to absorb the sugar; and a thin 
syrup must be poured on it at first, or it will shrivel 
instead of remaining plump, and becoming clear. 
Thus, if its weight of sugar is to be allowed, and 
boiled to a syrup with a pint of water to the pound, 
only half the weight must be taken at first, and this 
must not be boiled with the water more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes at the commencement of the pro- 
cess; a part of the remaining sugar must be added 
every time the syrup is reboiled, unless it should be 
otherwise directed in the receipt. 

6. To preserve both the true flavor and the color 
of fruit in —_ and jellies, boil them rapidly until 
they are well reduced, before the sugar is added, and 
quickly afterwards, but do not allow them to become 
so much thickened that the sugar will not dissolve 
in them easily, and throw up its scum. In some 
seasons, the juice is so much richer than in others, 
that this effect takes place almost before one is 
2ware of it; but the drop which adheres to the skim- 
med, See it is held up, will show the state it has 
reached. 

7. Never use tin, iron, or pewter spoons, or skim- 
mers for proserees, as they will convert the color of 
red fruit Into a dingy purple, and impart, besides, a 
very unpleasant flavor. 

8. When — Pm or jellies are required, make 
them at once with loaf sugar, but use which is 
well refined always, for preserves in general; it is a 
false economy to purchase an inferior kind, as there 
. — waste from it in the quantity of scum which 

rows u 

9. ‘Enameled pans are the proper utensils for pre- 
serving fruit. 

nm P the Soult be paced » the poses 3 
w ssue paper, wet w ndy, and seal 
with the cork, so as to pe air th 


7 Clarify Sugar.—Take the finest kind, break it 
into large lumps, and put it into a preserving-pan. 
If for syrup, add a pint of cold water to each pound ; 
if for candying, a couple of wineglassfuls to the 
pound will be sufficient. Beat the white of an egg, 
add it to the water, mix it well, and pour it over the 
sugar; one egg is enough for twelve pounds of sugar, 
if it is fine, or two if it is coarse. When the sugar is 
nearly melted, stir it well, and put it over a gentle 
fire; do not stir it after the scum begins to rise ; let 
it boil five minutes, then take it off the fire, let it 
stand a minute or two, then take the scum carefully 
off; put the pan again on the fire, and when the 
syrup begins to boil throw in a little eold water, 
which should be kept back for the purpose ; boil till 
the scum rises, draw it off the fire, and skim it as 
before; repeat this till quite clear; it is then fit for 
use. It is by long boiling that the different degrees 
are acquired, which the confectioner requires. 

Currants Preserved.—Take ripe currants, free 
from stems; weigh them, and take the same weight 





of sugar; put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; 
boil the syrup until it is hot and clear; then turn it 
over the fruit; let it remain one night; then set it 
over the fire, and boil gently, until they are cooked 
and clear; take them into the jars or pots witha 
skimmer; boil the syrup until rich and thick; then 
pour it over the fruit. Currants may be preserved 
with ten pounds of fruit toseven of sugar. Take 
the stems from seven pounds of the currants, and 
crusa and press the juice from the remaining three 
pounds; put them into the hot syrup, and boil until 
thick and rich; put it in pots or jars, and the next 
day secure as directed. 

Currant Jelly.—Pick fine red but long ripe cur- 
rants from the stems; bruise them, and strain the 
juice froi. a quart at a time through a txin muslin; 
wring it gently, to get all the liquid, put a pound of 
white sugar to each pound of juice, stir it until it is 
all dissolved, set it over 2 gentle fire, let it become 
hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; then try it by 
taking a spoonful into a saucer; when cold, if it is 
not quite firm enough, boil it for a few minutes 
longer. When the jelly is thick enough, strain it 
into small white jars or glass tumblers; when cold, 
cover with tissue paper. Glass should be tempered 
by keeping it in warm water for a short time before 
pouring any hot liquid into it, otherwise it will 
crack. 

Gooseberries Preserved.—Take the blossom from 
the end, and take off the stems; finish as directed 
for currants. 

To Keep Red Gooseberries.—Pick gooseberries 
when fully ripe, and for each quart take a quarter of 
a pound of sugar and a gill of water; boil together 
until quite a syrup; then put in the fruit, and con- 
tinue to boil gently for fifteen minutes; then put 
them into small stone jars; when cold, cover them 
close ; keep them for making tarts or pies. 

Cherries Preserved.—Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe, take off the stems, and take out the stones ; 
save whatever juice runs from them; take an equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup 
of water for each pound; set it over the fire until it 
is dissolved, and boiling hot; then put in the juice 
and cherries, boil them gently until clear through- 
out, take them from the syrup with a skimmer, and 
spread them on flat dishes to cool ; let the syrup boil 
until it is rich and quite thick, set it to cool and set- 
tle, take the fruit into Jars or pots, and pour the 
syrup carefully over; let them remain open until the 
next day, then cover. Sweet cherries are improved 
by the addition of a pint of red currant-juice, and 
half a pound of sugar to it, for four or five pounds of 
cherries. 

Plums.—There are several varieties of plums. Tire 
richest purple plum for preserving is the damson; 
there are of these large and small; the large are 
called sweet damsons, the small ones are very rich 
flavored. The great difficulty in preserving plumsis 
that the skins crack and the fruit comes to pieces; 
the rule here laid down for preserving them obviates 
that difficulty. Purple gages, unless properly pre- 
served, wiil turn to juice and skins; and the large 
horse plum (as it is generally known) comes com- 
pletely to pieces in ordinary modes of preserving; 


the one recommended below will keep them who!e, 


full, and rich. 

To Preserve Purple Plums.—Make a syrup of clean 
brown sugar; clarify it as directed in these receipts ; 
when perfectly clear and boiling hot, pour ‘t over the 
plums, having picked out all unsound ones and stems ; 
let them remain in the syrup two days, then drain it 
off; make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it over 
again; let them remain another day or two, then put 
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them in a preserving kettle over the fire and simmer 
gently until the syrup is reduces, and thick or rich. 
One pound of sugar for each pound of plums. Small 
damsons are very fine preserved as cherries or any 
other ripe fruit. Clarify the syrup, and when boiling 
hot put in the plums; let them boii very gently until 
they are cooked and the syrup rich. Put them in 
pots or jars. 

To Preserve Plums without the Skins.—Pour boil- 
img water over large egg or magnum bonum plums; 


cever them until it is cold, then pull off the skins. 


Make a syrup of a pound of sugar and a teacup of 
water for each kind of fruit; make it boiling hot and 
pour it over; let them remain for a day or two, then 
drain it off and boil again; skim it clear and pour it 
hot over the plums; let them remain until the next 
day, then put them over the fire in the syrup; boil 
them very gently until clear: take them from the 
syrup with a skimmer into the pots or jars; boil the 
syrup until rich and thick; take off any scum which 
may arise, then let it cool and settle, and pour it over 
the plums. If brown sugar is used, which is quite as 
good except for green gages, clarify it. 

Zo Dry Plums.—Split ripe plums, take the stones 
from them, and lay them on plates or sieves to dry 
in a warm oven or hot sun; take them in at sunset, 
and do not put them out again until the sun will be 
upon them ; turn them that they may be done evenly ; 
when perfectly dry, pack them in jars or boxes lined 
with paper, or keep them in bags; hang them in an 
airy place. 

To Keep Damsons.—Put them in small stone jars, 
or wide-mouth glass bottles, and set them up to their 
necks in a kettle of cold water; set it over the fire to 
become boiling hot, then take it off and let the bottles 
remain until the water is cold; the next day fill the 
bottles with cold water, and cork and seal them. 
These may be used the same as fresh fruit. Green 
gages may be done in this way. 

To Preserve Damsons a Second Way.—Put a quart 
of damsons into a jar with a pound of sugar strewed 
between them; set the jar in a warm oven, or put it 
into a kettle of cold water and set it over the fire for 
an hour, then take it out, set to become cold, drain 
the juice off, boil it until it is thick, then pour it over 
the plums; when cold, cover as directed. 

Plum Marmalade.—Simmer the plums in water 
until they become soft, and then strain them and pass 
the pulp through a sieve. Putin a pan over a slow 
fire, together with an equa! quantity of powdered 
loaf-sugar; mix the whole well together, and let it 
simmer for some time until it becomes of the proper 
consistence. Then pour it into jelly-pots, and cover 
the surface with powdered loaf-sugar. 

Pium Paste Sweetmeats.—Simmer the plums in a 
pan over a moderate fire, strain the juice from them, 
and dry the pulp. Then mix it with strong syrup, 
and simmer the whole together. Make the paste 
into different shapes by hand or in tin moulds, and 
dry them on plates in a slow oven. 

To Preserve Green Gages. —The following receipt 
appears to be a good one: Pick and prick all the 
plums, put them into a preserving-pan with cold 
water enough to cover them; let them remain on the 
fire until the water simmers well, then take off, and 
allow them to stand until half cold, putting the 
plums to drain. To every pound of plums, allow one 
pound of sugar, which must be boiled in the water 
from which the plums have been taken; let it boil 
very fast until the syrup drops short from the spoon, 
skimming carefully all the time. When the sugar is 
sufficiently boiled, put in the plums, and allow them 
to boil until the sugar covers the pan with iarge 
bubbles; then pour the whole into a pan, and let 
them remain until the following day; drain the syrup 








from the plums as dry as possible, boil it up quickly, 
and pour it over the plums, then set them by; do 
this a third and a fourth time. On the fifth day, 
when the syrup is boiled, put the plums into it, and 
let them boil for a few minutes, then put them into 
jars. Should the green gages be over ripe, it will be 
better to make jam of them, using three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. Warm the 
jars before putting the sweetmeats in, and be care- 
ful not to boil the sugar to a candy. 

Jam of Green Gages.—Put ripe green gages into a 
' kettle with very little water, and let them stew until 
soft, then rub them through a sieve or eolander, and 
to every pint of pulp put a pound of white sugar 
powdered fine ; then put it ina preserving kettle over 
the fire, stir it until the whole is of the consistence 
of jelly, then take it off; put the marmalade in small 
jars or tumblers, and cover. Any sort of plums may 
be done in this manner. 

Very Fine Preserved Peaches.—Take fine ripe free- 
stone peaches; pare them, cut them ia half and re- 
move the stones. Have ready a sufficiency of the best 
double-refined loaf-sugar, finely powdered. Weigh 
the sugar and the peaches together, putting the 
sugar into one scale and the peaches into the other, 
and balancing them evenly. Put the peaches into a 
large pan or tureen, and strew among them one-half 
of the sugar. Cover them, and let them stand ina 
cool place till next morning. Then take all the juice 
from them, and put it into a porcelain preserving- 
kettle with the remainder of the sugar. Set it over 
a moderate fire, and boil and skim it. When it is 
boiling well, and the scum has ceased to rise, put in 
the peaches and boil them till they are perfectly clear, 
but not till they break; earefully skimming them. 
Boil with them a handful of fresh clean peach-leaves 
tied ina bunch. When quite clear take the peaches 
out of the syrup, and put them on a flat sloping dish 
to drain into a deep dish placed belowit. Take this 
syrup that has drained from the peaches, put it to 
the syrup in the kettle, and give it one more boil up 
Then throw away the leaves. Lay the peaches flat 
in small glass jars. Pour an equal portion of the hot 
syrup into each jar, and put on the top a tablespoon- 
ful of the best white brandy. Cork the jars, and 
paste down paper closely over the mouth of each, 

Common Peach Jam.—Take geod ripe free-stone 
peaches, pare them, and cut them into small pieces, 
seeing that none are blemished in the least. Cover 
the bottom of a stone jar with a thick layer of pow- 
dered sugar (very good brown sugar will do when 
strict economy is expedient), then put in a layer of 
the cut peaches (without any coeking); then another 
of sugar; then one of peaches, and so on till the jar 
is filled; packing the contents down as closely as 
possibie. The top layer must be of sugar, spread on 
thickly. Cover the jar immediately, and paste paper 
down closely over the cover. This jam will be found 
very good for children; and for family use when 
fresh peaches are not to be had. It may be put into 
| plain pies, or spread over the paste of a rolled-up 
pudding. If the peaches are free from decay-spots, 
and the sugar in sufficient abundance, the jam will 
keep many months; always excluding the air from 
the jar. 

Currant Jam.—Pick the currants free from stems ; 
| weigh three-quarters of a pound of sugar for each 
| pound of fruit; strain the juice from half of them; 
| then crush the remainder and the sugar together, 
| and put thei with the juice into a bright brass or 
| porcelain kettle, and boil until it is a smooth jellied 
| mass; have a moderate fire, that it may not burn 
| the preserve. 

To Preserve Apples.—Pare and eore, and cut them 
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in halves or quarters, take ag many pounds of the 
best brown sugar, put a teacup of water to each 
pound. When it is dissolved, set it over the fire, 
and when boiling hot, put in the fruit, and let it boil 
gently until it is clear, and the syrup thick; take 
the fruit with a skimmer on to flat dishes, spread it 
to eool, then put it in pots or jars, and pour the jelly 
over. Lemons boiled tender in water, and sliced 
thin, may be boiled with the apples. 

To Preserve Pippins in Slices.—Take the fairest 
pippins, pare them, and cut them in slices a quarter 
of an inch thick, without taking out the cores; boil 
two or three lemons, and slice them with the apples, 
take the same weight of white sugar (or clarified 
brown sugar), put half a gill of water for each pound 
ef sugar, dissolve it, and set it over the fire; when it 
is boiling hot, put in the slices, let them boil very 
gently until they are clear, then take them with a 
skimmer and spread them on flat dishes to cool; boil 
the syrup until it is quite thick, put the slices on flat 
dishes, and pour the syrupover. These may be done 
a day before they are wanted; two hours will be 
sufficient to make a fine dish for dessert or supper. 

To Preserve Crab-Apples.—Take off the stem, a¥id 
core them with a penknife, without cutting them 
open; weigh a pound of white sugar for each pound 
of prepared fruit; put a teacup of water to each 
pound of sugar; put it over a moderate fire. When 
the sugar is all dissolved and hot, put the apples in, 
let them boil gently until they are clear, then skim 
them out, and spread them on flat dishes. Bvil the | 
syrup until it is thick, put the syrup in whatever | 
they are to be kept, and when the syrup is cooled 
and settled, pour it carefully over the fruit... Slices 
of lemon boiled with the fruit may be considered an | 
improvement; one lemon is enough for several 
pounds of fruit. Crab-apples may be preserved 
whole, with only half an inch of the stem on; three. 
quarters of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit. 

To Preserve Pears.—Take small, rich, fair fruit, as 
soon as the pips are black; set them over the fire in 
a kettle, with water to cover them, let them simmer 
until they will yield to the pressure of the finger, 
then with a skimmer take them into cold water; 
pare them neatly, leaving on a little of the stem and 
the blossom end, pierce them at the blossom end to 
the core, then make a syrup of a pound of sugar for 
eaeh pound of fruit; when it is boiling hot, pour it 
over the pears, and let it stand until the next day, 
when drain it off, make it boiling hot, and again 
pour it over; after a day or two, put the fruit in the 
syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it is clear; 
then take it into the jars or spread it on dishes, boil 
the syrup thick, then put it and the fruit in jars. 

Raspberry Vinegar may be made by steeping 
fresh gathered fruit in vinegar—three quarts of fruit 
to one of vinegar; after steeping three days, strain 
and simmer gently with one pound of loaf-sugar to 
every pint of juice and vinegar. When cold, bottie 
and cork very securely; or, to a pint ef fresh rasp- 
berry juice allow one pound of loaf-sugar powdered 
boil together three-quarters of an hour after actual 
boiling. Then pour off and mix with an equal 
quantity of distilled vinegar, and bottle. A large 
tablespoonful of this in a glass of water is a most re- 
freshing drink in fevers, and is particularly useful in 
complaints of the chest; a substitute may be made 
by dissolving raspberry jam, straining the juice, and 
mixing with it an equal quantity of the best vinegar. 

Blackberries.—Preserve these as strawberries or 
ecarrants, either liquid or jam, or jelly. Blackberry 
jelly or jam is an excellent medicine in summer 
complaints or dysentery; to make it, crush a quart 
of fully ripe blackberries with a pound of the best 








loaf-sugar, put it over a gentle fire and cook it until 
thick, then put to it a gill of the best fourth-proof 
brandy, stir # awhile over the fire, then put it in 
pots, and cover as directed. 

Blackberry Syrup.— Make a simple syrup of a 
pound of sugar to each pint of water, boil it until it 
is rich and thick, then add to it as many pints of the 
expressed juice of ripe blackberries as there are 
pounds of sugar: put half a nutmeg grated to each 
quart of the syrup; let it boil fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, then add to it half a gill of fourth-proof brandy 
for each quart of syrup; set it by to become cold, 
then bottle it for use. A tablespoonful for a child or 
a wineglass for an adult is a dose. 


Pine- Apple Jelly.—Take a perfectly ripe and sound 
pine-apple, cut off the outside, cut it in small pieces ; 
bruise them, and to each pound put a teacup of 
water; put it in a preserving-kettle over the fire, 
cover the kettle, and let them boil for twenty min- 
utes; then strain it, and squeeze through a bit of 
muslin. For each pound of fruit take a pound of 
sugar, put a teacup of water to each pound, set it 
over the fire until it is dissolved, then add the pine- 
apple juice. For each quart of the syrup, clarify an 
ounce of the best isinglass, and stir it in; let it boil 
until, by taking some on a plate to cool, you find ita 
stiff jelly. Secure it as directed. 


Tomato Preserves.—Take the round yellow variety 
as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then to seven pounds 
of tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and 
let them stand over night. Take the tomatoes out 
of the sugar, and boil the syrup, removing the scum. 
Put in the tomatoes, and boil gently fifteen or twenty 
minutes; remove the fruit again and boil until the 
syrup thickens. On cooling, put the fruit into jars 
and pour the syrup over it, and add a few slices of 
lemon to each jar, and you will have something to 
please the taste of the most fastidious. 

To Candy Fruit.—After peaches, plums, citrons, 
or quinces have been preserved, take the fruit from 
the syrup; drain it on a sieve; tc a pound of loaf- 
sugar put half a teacup of water ; when it is dissolved, 
sei it over a moderate fire; when boiling hot, put in 
the fruit ; stir it continually until the sugar is candied 
about it; then take it upon a sieve, and dry it ina 
warm oven or before a fire; repeat this two or three 
times if you wish. 

To Dry Cherries.—Having stoned the desired quan- 
tity of good cherries, put a pound and a quarter of 
fine sugar to every pound; beat and sift it over the 
cherries, and let them stand all night. Take them 
out of the sugar, and to every pound of sugar put 
two spoonfuls of water. Boil and skim it well, and 
then putin the cherries; boil the sugar over them, 
and next morning strain them, and to every pound 
of syrup put half a pound more sugar; boil it till it is 
a little thicker, then put in the cherries, and let them 
boil gently. The next day strain them, put them ina 
stove, and turn them every day till they are dry. 

Pears in Brandy.—Take fine, rich, juicy, but not 
very ripe pears; put them into a saucepan with cold 
water to cover them; set them over a gen!le fire and 
simmer them until they will yield to the pressure of 
your finger, then put them into cold water ; pare them 
with the greatest care, sothat nota single defect may 
remain ; make a syrup of three-quarters of a pound 
of white sugar for each pound of fruit, and a cup of 
water to each pound of sugar; when the syrup is 
clear, and boiling hot, put in the pears, boil them 
gently until they are done through and clear, and the 
syrup is rich; now take them with a skimmer into 
glass jars; boil the syrup thick, then mix with ita 
gill of white brandy to each pint, pour it over the 
fruit, and, when cold, eover over closely. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

In about three years hence, as our readers are 
aware, the hundredth anniversary of the declaration 
of American Independence will be celebrated by 
“an International Exhibition of arts, manufactures, 
and the products of the soil and mines, in the city of 
Philadelphia.”” Such is the language of the Act of 
Congress by which this Exhibition was specially au- 
thorized, as a national undertaking. There isa pe- 
culiar significance in this mode of celebrating that 
greatevent. If the Exhibition were designed to be 
a display merely of the products of American art 
and industry, it would lose a great part of its morat 
value. When it is made “international,” it becomes 
a method of showing practically the community and 
mutual dependence of all nations. When our fore- 
fathers declared their independence as a nation, 
placing their declaration on the grounds of the 
natural rights of man, they were virtually proclaim- 
ing the freedom and brotherhood of all mankind. 
The independence which they desired was not a sel- 
fish isolation, but freedom to devote all their ener- 
gies, without restriction, not merely to their own 
benefit, but to the benefit of their fellow mena 
throughout the world. 

Such we take to be the true significance of the 
International Centennial Exhibition, and in this 
spirit, without doubt, the celebration will be carried 
out. Foreign nations, when they are invited to ex- 
hibit their wares in the city of Brotherly Love, will 
find the first place accorded to them, and every ar- 
rangement made for the comfort and satisfaction of 
their citizens who may attend the Exhibition. 

The people of our own country, from ocean to 
ecean, and from the Canadian to the Mexican bor- 
der, know that they will be at home in Philadelphia, 
By a well-considered arrangement, the Act of Con- 
gress which sanctioned the Exhibition appropriated 
no funds for it, but left those to be supplied by the 
legislatures and people of the several States, who 
would thus have a more direct interest and share in 
the work. The event has proved that the plan wasa 
judiciousone. The contributions are already coming 
in so liberally as to insure the complete success of 
the undertaking, which will doubtless be the most 
extensive and the most brilliant of all the interna- 
tional exhibitions thus far attempted. 

Women especially, not only in our own country, 
but throughout the world, should take an interest in 
this work; for the event which it commemorates, 
the establishment of orderly, republican freedem, 
has proved to be the beginning of a new era for 
them. Their rights of education and of property, 
and their claims to social respect and industrial 
freedom, have been acknowledged and allowed to 
an extent which would before have seemed incredi- 
bie. Society in turn has reaped the benefit of these 
acts of justice, in the wonderful improvement which 
has taken place in morality and good government, 
as well as in the arts and the manners which refine 
and elevate our domestic life. 

The Citizens’ Centennial Finance Committee of 
Philadelphia have appointed an Executive Commit- 
tee of thirteen ladies (to represent the original num- 
ber of the States), whose appointment has been 
confirmed by the Executive Committee of the United 
States Centennial Commission. They in their turn 





have formed a sub-committee in each ward of the 
city, composed of thirty-six ladies (representing the 
present number of States), whose duty it will be to 
aid in arousing an interest in this great and patriotic 
work throughout the land. The committee now 
urge that similar organizations shall be formed in 
every village, township, city, and county, in all the 
States and Territories. We give the conciuding 
paragraph of their circular, with the names and ad- 
dresses of the ladies composing the committee, and 
trust that their thoughtful and well-argued appeal 
will meet with a warm and generous response :— 


“In this Exposition the women of our country 
will have a peculiar interest ; their works will stand 
side by side with those of the most eminent and dis- 
tinguished, and be inspected not only by the citi- 
zens of our own land, but by those who will come 
from all the quarters of the earth. They will be en- 
couraged and strengthened in their several yoca- 
tions, and many avenues will be opened for their 
abilities to have free scope, enabling them te secure 
for themselves remunerative positions by which 
they may earn a comfortable livelihood. Every wo- 
man, then, should strive, from motives both of pa- 
triotism and interest, to make the exhibition worthy 
of the great occasion. Women of wealth and women 
who le their living by their own handiwork 
should stand poy together in this glorious un 
dertaking, and thus secure its complete success. 

By order of the Women’s Centennial Executive 
Committee. . 

Mrs. E. D. GILLESPIE, president, 250 South Twen- 
ty-first Street. ; 

Mrs. JOHN SANDERS, vice-president, 410 South 
Fifteenth Street. 

Mrs. J. EpGAR THOMSON, treasurer, Eighteenth 
and Spruce Streets. 

Mrs. AuBREY H. Smirn, secretary, 1515 Pine 
Street. 

Miss McHENRY, 1902 Chestnut Street. 

Mrs. CHARLES J. STILLE, 1505 Walnut Street. 

Miss ELIZABETH GRATZ, 1309 Locust Street. 

Mrs. Joun W. Forney, 618 South Washington 


uare. 
— EMILY R. Buckman, 567 North Sixteenth 


Street. 
Mrs. Ricnarp P. Wu 2113 Pine Street. 
828 South Rittenhouse 


Mrs. Henry COHEN, 

uare. 

iks. MATTHEW Smpson, 1807 Mount Vernon 
Street. 

Mrs. HuLpan Justice, 567 North Fifteenth 
Street.” 


WHEN THE CONSTITUTION WAS ADOPTED. 


A correspondent has compiled, for the Journal of 
Commerce the following interesting political data :-— 


The Constitution of the United States was adopted 
by the original thirteen States in the following or- 
der, it having passed Congress September 17, 1797:— 

1. Delaware, December 3, 1787, unanimously. 

2. Pennsylvania, December 13, 1787, 46-23. 

3. New Jersey, December 19, 1787, unanimously. 

4. Georgia, January 2, 1788, unanim usly. 

5. Connecticut, January 9, 1788, 128-40. 

6. Massachusetts, February 6, 1788, 187-168. 

7. Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63-12. 

8. South Carolina, May 23, 1788, 149. 

9. New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 58-40. 


SUMMARY OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

There were fifty-six of the members of the Conti- 
nental Congress who were signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. Eleven of them were poets and 
authors of note. Some have published complete 
works, viz:— 
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Benjamin Franklin, Hancock, Read, Livingston, 
and Adams. 

James Morton was the first deceased ; born in Rid- 
ley, Pennsylvania, 1734, and died in April, 1777. 

Charles Carroll was the last; bern in Annapolis, 
Md., in September, 1736, and diéd in November, 1832. 

Five of the fifty-six were from Massachusetts. 

Three from New Hampshire. 

Four from Maryland. 

Five from New Jersey. 

Seven from Virginia. 

Two from Rhode Island. 

Nine from Pennsylvania. 

Three from Delaware. 

Four from Connecticut, 

Three from Georgia. 

Four from South Carolina, 

‘Three from North Carolina. 

‘There were two of Scotch birth, oie of Welsh, 
three of Irish, two of English. 





HEROISM IN AMERICAN LIFE. 

WOMEN are the mothers of men, and the true mo- 
ther lives in the lives of her children. Her sons, es- 
pecially, claim her care, for in their destiny her hopes 
of great deeds in the future are centred. All of 
womankind admire bravery in men. The heroic 
seems naturally to be his sphere, and the tender 
other feels that her son should be among the doers 
of something that will make him a great man. He 
must go forth to the battle of life, and the thovght 
awakens her warmest sympathies. He must be 
prepared for work. His mother feels that her son 
will have obstacles to overeome, dangers to encoun- 
ter, and pitfallstoavoid. The loving mother ponders 
over these subjects, and she willingly makes sacri- 
fices for her sons. 

Is it not true that good mothers as well as good 
fathers have usually considered the education of sons 
far more important than the training of daughters? 
Even now, when so much is heard of the equality of 
the sexes in all pursuits of life, we trust that our 
friends of the Lapy’s Book will welcome a sketch of 
one of these true American men who illustrate and 
ennoble heroism in their business life. And we hope 
that every happy mother will look on her own little 
boy with increased determination to train him to be 
worthy of the good fame which, sooner or later, 
crowns the brave youth that never shirks duty; and 
sustains in manhood the energy that works onward 
to success through dangers and difficulties, careful 
only to do the right himself, and never to dishonor 
the name he bears nor to give cause of grief to the 
home and the hearts where he is beloved. 


CHARLES MORGAN 

was born in 1795 in the village of Clinton, in the State 
of Connecticut. His parents were in narrow circum- 
stances, and he went to New York at the early age of 
fourteen, to take care of himself thenceforward. He 
soon became a clerk ina grocery store, and some years 
afterwards entered into business on his own aecount. 
His specialty soon became that of an importer. Fruit 
from the West Indies was an important stapie, and 
Mr. Morgan purchased and shipped it in large quan- 
tities. He bought shares in the brigs and schooners 
in that trade, and finally became the owner of seve- 
ral vessels. He then extended his operations to the 
Texas ports, and sustained for many years a fleet of 
iron built steamers which conveyed to Galveston 
and the smaller seaboard towns of Texas the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, and brought back the pro- 
ducts of that wild country to his northern home. 

When gold was discovered in California, and the 
rush to the diggings began, Mr. Morgan built steam- 
ers for the Panama and Nicaragua routes. In 1836 
he bought the immense foundry known to New 
Yorkers as the “ Morgan Iron Works,” an establish- 
ment in which from six hundred to fifteen hundred 





men are employed. Boilers, engines, and machinery 
for ships were the articles manufactured. 

But since the war, Mr. Morgan has devoted hiin- 
self to the Texas routes. . He now owns twenty 
steamers, built entirely of iron, especially for the 
guif and lake service. The Morgan Line of steam- 
ers is well known in the Gulf of Mexico. In connec- 
tion with this enterprise, he has purchased a local 
railroad—being, as the writer adds, from whom we 
have abridged these details, perhaps the only Ame- 
rican who is the sole owner of one hundred miles of 
road. This railway runs from a point opposite New 
Orleans, on the Mississippi River, to Brashear, on 
Berwick Bay ; and by its possession, Mr. Morgan has 
immensely shortened the road to Texas, as a glance 
at the map of Louisiana will show. Moreover, a 
steamboat chanuel six miles in length has been deep- 
ened through Atchafalaya Bay, so that passenger 
steamers now ply daily between Galveston and 
Brashear. 

It will be apparent that Mr. Morgan’s enterprises 
are on the largest scale, and that the enormous outlay 
must be supported by a‘princely fortune. And such 
is the case. He is one of the richest men in New 
York. But we have not introduced his name into 
the pages of the Lapy’s Book merely on account of 
his millions, but for two reasons: first, to point out 
how, without unlawful speculations, without gam- 
bling in the stock-market, without trading on ficti- 
tious values, a man may make his way from poverty 
to riches, and from neglect to universal respect and 
esteem; and secondly, to point out the worthy use 
which he appears to be making of his great wealth. 


Clinton, Mr. Morgan’s native place, has always 
born a high character for intelligence. For several 
years Yale College was located there; and it was 
with much chagrin that the people of Killingworth, 
as Clinton was then called, saw it removed to New 
Havea. Mr. Morgan determined that his native 
town should never feel the want of an institution 
where every deserving child could be sure of an edu- 
cation. He has placed, in the centre of the village, 
a large and handsome building, fitted up with every 
educational convenience. The school-house has a 
front of one-hundred feet, and is surrounded by an 
immense playground. The internal arrangements 
are thoroughly comfortable, and the course of study 
most complete. A child who enters at the youngest 
age may spend twelve years in passing through the 
various schools united in the edifice, and will then 
go forth fitted for active life. The building cost 
$60,000, and is endowed by Mr. Morgan with $50,000 
more. It bids fair to become a most potent source 
of good, not only to the neighborhood, but wherever 
its children shall go. 

The man who devotes his hard-earned wealth to 
such noble purposes isa true benefactor of humanity, 
and assuredly deserves all the commendation and 
approval which women know so well how to give to 
the friends of goodness and culture. 

But it is not by his munificent gift for intellectual 
improvement that Mr. Morgan has won his highest 
claims to public gratitude. He has, by his own life 
and example, proved that labor—meaning work for 
material needs, wrought for human benefit, isa great 
Moral Power in Christian civilization. 

Has not the eminent success of Mr. Morgan been 
the result of obedience to the laws of truth and right? 
he has sought moreover to do public good in his pri- 
vate undertakings. This is a remarkable feature in 
his brief memoir. 

“Mr. Morgan's tastes,” the writer says, ‘are for 


private life, seeking no public notice, honor, or 
Office ; and he possesses among other good qualities 
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ne characteristic which, while it always marks the 

ntleman, is often one cf the secrets of success: 

that of treating his numerous subordinates with uni- 
form courtesy, kindness, aad urbanity.”’ 


“Working Women” should especially honor the 
nime of Charles Morgan, not because he has gained 
by his good works forty millions for himself; this 
amount is small compared with the hundreds of mil- 
lions which by his wise plans and prosperous enter- 
prises have been added to the wealth of our nation. 
It is the private aid his works have given; the poor 
men he has made rich, and the multitude of homes 
where working men have been made better and 
happier because he has lived and done good; these 
thoughts will move the hearts of working mothers 
to hope much for their own sons. 

Women were never designed to do men’s work. 
Was there ever one of womankind who would have 
done what Mr. Morgan has accomplished? But those 
who now style themselves “‘ Working Women” can 
accomplish a greater work than even he has achieved. 
Is not man nobler than his works? If these women 
would combine their efforts to train up their sons for 
this heroism of duty after the example of manhood 
we have set before them, such an elevation of the 
laboring classes might soon be attaimed as would in- 


sure their prosperity. Every family man would be 


able to provide for his own household, and woman, 
as his helper, would keep the home sacred for his 
happiness and the best good of social life. 





THE BOOK MANIA. 

Tue passion for collecting old and rare books has 
lately risen to an extraordinary height in this coun- 
try. Copies of Eliot’s famous “Indian Bible” have 
been sold recently for more than a thousand dollars 
each. As only one person now living, it is said, can 
read this volume, the desire to possess it would 
appear somewhat surprising. For scientific pur- 
poses, or as a memorial of a great and good man, 
one might wish to preserve the book; but it is to be 
feared that the purchasers have not, in general, 
been actuated by either of these motives. The vol- 
ume is both rare and celebrated, and it is valued for 
that reason, like old China or any other notable cu- 
riosity. What shall be said of the fact that the 
“Confessio Amantis” (or Lover’s Confession) of the 
poet Gower, printed by Caxton in the year 1498, and 
considered to be a fine specimen of his typography, 
has been lately sold in London to an American pur- 
chaser for four thousand dollars? The book, as a 
literary work, is all but worthless. Its value is de- 
rived solely from the fact that only three other eop- 
ies of that particular edition a.e known to be in 
existence. A copy of the “History of Virginia,” by 


that most illustrious of the John Smiths, the hero of | 


the Pocahontas romance, a book printed in 1627, was 
lately sold for an American library at the astontsh- 
ing price of five thousand dollars. The book could 
have been reprinted and distributed to every public 
library in the United States ata less cost. But it 
seems that the purchasers of these scarce books 
eare, in general, but little for reprints of them, how- 
ever perfect the resemblance. 

One feels, at first thought, inclined to regret that 
such large sums should be expended in what would 
seem to be little better than waste. The amount 
paid for a single work of no special value (since a 
modern reprint of it could in most cases be had) 
would be sufficient to furnish a town with a good 


public library of two or three thousand volumes. | 
Still, when one considers the vast amounts which |; 


are squandered in mere show and luxury—in dress, 
in jewelry, in rare wines, and similar indulgences— 
we shall be more disposed to be lenient towards a 


hobby which has at least something of an intellec- 
tual turn, and may perhaps, now and then, be the 
means of rescuing a really valuable book from de- 
struction. A few years ago it would not have been 
expected that book-dealers in Europe, who make a 
specialty of collecting these ancient and rare works 
for sale, would look, as we are told they now do, to 
find their best market on this side of the Atlantic. 
The fact, therefore, may be noted with some pleas- 
ure, as a sign, though a rather whimsical one, of the 
increasing appreciation of literary wares among the 
possessors of wealth in our country. It must cer- 
tainly be considered better to give four thousand 
dollars for a rare Caxton than for a diamond breast- 
pin, even though it may at the same time be admit- 
ted that a better employment than either could be 
found for the money. 


FUSIVAMA. 


THE famous “sacred mountain” of Japan may 
almost be called one of the institutions of that coun- 
try. It is every year visited by vast numbers of 
white-robed pilgrims, who come from every part of 
the empire, usually in bands, with bells, banners, 
and drums, to ascend the mountain. Fusiyama is 
an extinct volcano, ‘of vast size, the crater being more 
than twelve milesin circumference. It issomewhat 
singular that the same idea of sacredness should 
attach toit as to the immense active crater of Mauna 
Kea in the Sandwich Islands. Both are doubtless 
deemed to be the special work of some divine power. 
Until last year, no woman was allowed to ascend the 
Japanese mountain; but this restriction, with many 
others, has now been removed, and numbers of them 
have lately made the ascent for the first time. To 
us it may seem that permission to make a pilgrimage 
of this sort is a concession of no great consequence ; 
but in Japan it appears to be regarded as a sign of 
progress almost equal in importance to the estab- 
lishment of girls’ schools, of which there are said to 
be now nearly half a dozen, conducted by foreign 

ladies, in different parts of the empire. 





EPITAPH 
For ALIcE OSWALD, @ young American lady who 
committed suicide in London by jumping into the 
Thames, Sept. 1872. 
BLow softly, ye winds, as the wing of the dove 
Embraces the zephyr when she speeds to her love; 
Step lightly, ye strangers, as listless ye pass 
The grave of young Alice, so untimely, alas! 
She shuddered to mix with the world’s vicious kin, 
And sought the dread future a refuge from sin; 
The eye of her mother would see her, she said, 
And plunged from the living to realms of the dead. 
Tenderly judge her, and remember with fear, 
*Tis God holds the balance and is judging you here. 
PaRIs, Sept. 1872. 8. STOCKTON HORNOR. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


UpsaAL UNIVERSITY.—The world-renowned Univer- 
sity of Sweden, at Upsal, has decided to admit young 
ladies as students. The first to enter was Miss Betty 
Maria Caroline Petterson, who has received full aal- 
mission to all the rights and privileges of the uni 
versity, though she has been warned (whether gravely 
or jocosely does not appear) that she is not to aspire 
| to the rectorship of the institution. 


| AN Exquistr—e Woop.—The Art Journal gives an 
| account of some Australian woods which are not 
| only elegant in appearance, but are highly fragrant, 
and retain their agreeable odor for a considerable 
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time. They are coming much into use for mcking { 


ernamental articles for the boudoir and drawing- 
room. The scented myall, known among botanists 
by the fearfully scientific name of acacia homalo- 
philla, is described as a very hard and heavy wood, 
having an intense and delightful smell of violets. It 
has a dark and beautiful “ hardening” which makes 
it applicable to numerous purposes of the cabinet- 
maker and the wood turner, and for an infinite va- 
riety of minor uses. Ft rarely exceeds a foot in 
diameter, but has been used as veneers. This tree 
is common in many parts oi Australia, and since the 
London Exhibition of 1862, when caskets and other 
articles were shown from Queensland, and the re- 
markable property it possesses became generally 
known to European manufacturers, the wood has 
been in request for making glove, handkerchief, and 
other fancy boxes. As longasit remains unpolished, 
it preserves this peculiar fragrance of violets, which 
does not occur with such perfection in any other 
known substance, 

A New JERSEY HEROINE.—A young girl named 
Lottie Dougherty recently died at Millville, N. J., 
from the effects of a wound sustained by her during 
a successful effort to save the lives of nearly a thou- 
sand people. In August last, according to the Mill- 
ville Republican, the deceased, while occupying the 
post of telegraph operator at Eagle station, on the 
line of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, was placed 
in a position of responsibility which might have 
proved too much for most men. During a fearful 
thunderstorm, an immense tree was struck by light- 
ning and thrown across the railroad track. Almost 
at the same moment the telegraph apparatus was 
disabled. Finding it impossible to send a message 
to warn the approaching train of danger, the brave 
girl seized a red lamp and ran up the line swinging 
it above her head. The engineer saw the signal in 
time to avoid a fearful disaster. The engine ran 
against the tree, however, with sufficient force to 
disconnect a heavy branch, which struck the girl on 
the shoulder, and inflicted the injuries that resulted 
in her death. The passengers were so grateful for 
their escape that an attempt was immediately made 
to reward her ; but she firmly declined te accept any- 
thing for having done her duty. 


BETTER THAN GIvING.—Benjamin Franklin, it is 
Well known, left a sum of money to be lent to young 
men to assist them in starting in business, and, when 
repaid, to be again lent for the same purpose. An- 
other benevolent citizen of Boston, it is stated, has 
adopted a similar plan for assisting young women. 
He has placed $1000 in the hands of the Chief of 
Police, to be lent in small sums to working girls hav- 
ing persons dependent on them for support. The 
loans may be kept, if desired, twenty years without 
interest, and no security but the word of the bor- 
rower is required. About fifty girls have already 
been aided in this way from the fund. 


THE ScHoOoL MisTRESS.—The superintendent of the 
Columbus (Ohio) schools reports that the experiment 
of placing women at the head of all schools below 
the high school in that city has been, for the single 
year during which it has been on trial, a success. 
The instruction and discipline have been as good as 
formerly, there have been fewer difficulties between 
teachers and pupils, and fewer complaints have been 
made by parents against teachers. The lady princi- 
pals were carefully selected, and have shown “ vigi- 
lance, devotion to their work, and competency to 
teach and govern.” 
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From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PASCAREL. Only a Story. By Ouida, author of 
“Strathmore,” ete. Ouida’s stories are like a beau- 
tiful bouquet with a poisonous asp concealed be- 
neath the radiant blossoms. She has neither faith 
nor belief in virtue, and has a deep scorn and con- 
tempt for her own sex. ‘ Pascarel,” albeit exceed- 
ingly sensuous in character, is somewhat less marred 
by its author’s characteristic faults than those ro- 
mances which have preceded it. 

POEMS. By Clara Augusta. Though these poems 
of Clara Augusta gleam with no special brilliancy or 
beauty, they are yet pleasing in character, and es- 
tablish the reputation of their author as among the 
leading literary ladies of America. 

QUEEN LOO, and Other Poems. By Gay Nara- 
more. The best specimens in this little volume of 
humorous verses are the two pieces entitled “ Ma- 
riammie,” and “Beer at Ebb” after Swinburne’s 
“Love at Ebb,” though it seems to us that none of 
them are of sufficient excellence to justify their 
author putting them in beok form. 

From T. B. PeTERsoN & BROTHERS, Phila. :— 

ALL FOR LOVE; or, The Outlaw's Bride. By 
Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. The scene of this story is laid 
in Corsica, and’ local customs and local scenery are 
made effective use of by the author. Those who 
like literature of the character indicated by the title 
of the book, will undoubtedly be pleased with this 
romance. 

LORD HOPE’S CHOICE. By Mrs. Ann §. Ste- 
phens. This is a highly sensational novel, the scene 
partly laid in England and partly in America. It is 
from the pen of one well used to producing this 
class of fiction, and who never fails to please and 
fascinate her readers. 

From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

LOTTIE FREEMAN’S WORD. Uncle Joe’s Story. 
By Madame Bolle. Uncle Joe is quite interesting; 
he recounts every evening, like Scheherazade, and 
his stories banish sleep. Our children certaiuly will 
never want for books. 

From Harper & BrorHers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II. By Henry Hallam, LL.D., 
F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author’s Latest Addi- 
tions and Corrections, and Adapted to the use of 
Students. By William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. The 
title of this work is so comprehensive it seems hardly 
necessary to give further explanation. It corre- 
sponds in style and character to the “ History of the 
Middle Ages,” by the same author and editor, re- 
eently published. Itis a book of great value to every 
intelligent man and woman who would become ac- 
quainted with the principles of government. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Opinions. A Novel. By E. L. Bulwer (Lord Lyt- 
ton). This last novel of Lord Lytton, published pos- 
thumously, is in some respects superior to any of his 
many previous works. Written in his maturer 
years, it lacks the passion, the sensuousness, and the 
false morality of his early romances; while it is rich 
with the thoughts born of the experiences of a long 
and eventful life. It isa novel of English life, de- 
picting that life in a matter-of-fact yet not uninte- 
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resting way, and without any of the clap-trap of the 
sensational novelist, or the glitter and tinsel of the 
romance, 

From Dopp & MzEap, New York, through Smita, 
Eneisn, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE DEAD SIN, and Other Stories. By Edward 
Garrett, author of “Occupations of a Retired Life,” 
ete. Edward Garrett is one of the most gifted, at 
the same time being one of the best and purest, of 
writers. His (or must we say her, for we believe he 
is a woman?) stories are most excellent, and we can 
heartily commend this volume to the attention of 
our readers. 

PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN. By 
Rev. E. P. Roe, author of “ Barriers burned Away.” 
This is a pleasant book to read for one who knows 
how to read it properly. The writer states that af- 
ter the experience of a few years, he in 1871 reeeived 
two thousand doliars as an income from two acres 
of land devoted to small fruits and vegetables. If 
we believe this, and we suppose we must, as Mr. Roe 
soberly assures us that it is so, we must set it down 
a3 one of those truths which are stranger than fic- 
tion. But we find also from his statistics that he was 
exceptionally favored in regard to facilities for mar- 
keting, and consequently was enabled to sell the 
products of his garden at rates at least doubling the 
average which producers may reasonably expect. 
Mr. Roe appears to be as successful with his pen as 
the hoe. His first book, “ Barriers Burned Away,” 
has reached a sale of thirteen thousand. It has been 
highly praised by the critics. 


From ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Liprrncorr & Co., Philadelphia:— 

SIAM, The Land of the White Elephant, as it was 
and is. Compiled and Arranged by George B. Ba- 
con. Toone who would gain some idea of the past 
history of the world, and thus know better how to 
understand and value our modern civilization, there 
is no more interesting and profitable study than this 
book and books of this class. In its pages we are 
introduced to a country haying traces of a civiliza- 
tion dating further back than our own—a civilization 
in many respects as great though differing totally 
from ours. There are ruins of magnificent build- 
ings as well as temples still in perfect preservation 
that are wonders of architectural beauty. It is an 
exeeedingly interesting volume. It belongsto Scrib- 
ner’s “ Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adven- 
ture.” 

OXLEY. By Lyndon, author of “ Margaret: A 
Story of Life in a Prairie Home.” A well-written 
and agreeable story of American life, from the pen 
of a graceful and talented author. We like such 
stories for quiet reading, as they produce none of 
the poisonous effects of sensational literature. 


From Woo.wortu, AINSWORTH, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia, and 
J. A. Bancrort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE PAYSON, DUNTON, AND SCRIBNER 
MANUAL OF PENMANSHIP. P., D., and 8. au- 
thors. Theauthors of this book tell usin their preface 
that their object has been ‘‘ to present to the teachers 
of our public schools and seminaries a strictly practi- 
eal hand-book on the art of teaching penmanship.” 
They give directions regarding the organization of 
classes, the manual part of writings, the aid, move- 
ments, etc. ; and devote much time to all the differ- 
ent styles of penmanship, figures, combinations, 
capitals, etc. There are numerous euts and plates 
illustrative of the text. 








TEXT BOOK IN INTELLECTUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY, for Schools and Colleges. Containing an Out- 
line of the Science with an Abstract of its History. 
- J. T. Champlin, D.D., President of Colby Univer- 
sity. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. By John Bascom, 
Professor of Rhetoric in Williams College. 

These are two text books of a high order of excel- 
lence, designed for the use of Universities, Colleges, 
and Academies, though they will not be found with- 
out value to the general reader if he be a man of 
thought and study. 

CHAPTERS ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY: Designed ta accompany “ Champlin’s Text 
Bookin Intellectual Philosophy.” By J.T. Champlin. 
These chapters are proposed as a substitute for cer- 
tain portions of Champlin’s “* Text Book in Intellec- 
tual Philosophy,” noted above. 

From ORANGE Jupp & Co., through CLAXxTon, 
Remsen, & Harre FINGER, Philadelphia:— 

THE MYSTERY OF METROPOLISVILLE. By 
Edward Eggleston, author of ‘‘ The Hoosier School- 
master,” ete. Mr. Eggleston seems to have struck 
@ prolific vein in his delineation of Western life and 
Western character. We do not think this book comes 
quite up to the standard of excellence of his ‘‘ Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” nevertheless it is an entertaining 
one. The character of Albert Charleton isa splen- 
did one, and really redeems the trifling faults of the 
book. It is carefully studied and well delineated. 
Westcott is so much overdrawn as to become a cari- 
cature. Katy pleases us to a certain degree, and 
George Gray is a splendid and in some respects an 
original conception, though Mr. Eggleston fails some- 
what in the delineation of the character. The story 
gives a not uncommon phase of Western life, that of 
land speculation and the founding of new towns and 
cities. If Mr. Eggleston does not deserve quite all 
the popularity which has been accorded to hiim, he 
at least is entitled to great praise and encourage- 
ment for daring to step out of the beaten track of 
imitation of English writers, and to make an Ameri- 
can novel especially and distinctively American. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION HousE, New York :— 

THE BASES OF THE TEMPERANCE REFORM; 
An Exposition and Appeal. With Replies to nume- 
rous Objections. By Rey. Dawson Burns, M.A., 
F.S.8. This volume sets forth clearly and succinctly 
the principal grounds of the temperance reform. It 
discusses the effects of drinking upon the individual, 
the family, and the nation; it deducts from medical 
authorities the fact that intoxicating liquors are use- 
less asa medicine, and injurious as food ; and finally 
argues that legislation on the subject is not only le- 
gitimate but imperative. It is an able book, and 
should have a wide circulation. 

From Roserts Brotruers, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JOHANNES OLAF. A Novel. By Elizabeth de 
Mille. Translated from the German by F. E. Bun- 
nett. A characteristic German story, so long, so 
philosophical, and so deliberate in the unfolding of 
its plot as to almost discourage the superficial reader. 
Nevertheless, it will well repay perusal, all the more 
that the reader must think as well as read. 

UPS AND DOWNS. By E. E. Hale. This story 
is written in Mr. Hale’s characteristic style, so well 
known to all readers of Old and New. It tells how, 
through ups and downs, a Harvard student and a 
little German girl came to know and love each other. 
The main plotis interwoven with two or three others. 
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It is neatly printed and bound in Messrs. Roberts’ 
handsome style. 


From Lorine, Boston, through CLAxToy, REM- 
SEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

ARTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. This is a story of 
English life which is spoken highly of by the literary 
papers of London. 


From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through A. MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

BRIGHTSIDE. By E. Bedell Benjamin. A story 
intended for a very young class of readers; written 
in a pleasant, easy manner, and inculcating the usual 
moral—“ be good, and you will be happy.” 

LIFE OF REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. Dr. 
Guthrie was a man so well known in his native Scot- 
land that this little book will be welcome both there 
and here, where so many of his countrymen and co- 
religionists have taken up their abode. It is taken 
mainly from his own writings, and the frontispiece 
is an excellent likeness. 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. By Wil- 
liam Hanna, D.D. This handsome little volume is a 
series of sermons preached upon the fifteenth chapter 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. It is carefully 
written, and the author’s description of the state of 
mind which made the Apostle dwell so strongly upon 
the future Resurrection of the Body is striking and 
powerful. 

RHODA’S CORNER. By A. M. Payne. Astory of 
a little girl, who learned in helping others the way 
to be happy. It is simply told, and moderately inte- 
resting. 

AUNT SAIDEE’S COW. By Sarah J. Pritchard. 
Another story of little people who did good in the 
world. We think the moral good, but there is such 
a thing as becoming modesty in children which these 
accounts do not encourage. Is it necessary that the 
ordinary talk of uneducated boys and girls should be 
repeated at such length? When a well taught child 
speaks to another, she does not begin by saying, 
“Look here, Artie Conway!” 

FAITHFUL IN LITTLE. The Story of a Carrier 
Dove. The dove tells her own story, and tells it very 
well. How she was taken in and cared for, and what 
good fortune on her account befell to her benefactors, 
little readers will find in this pleasant little book. 

KITTY'S SCRAP-BOOK,. By Joanna H. Mathews. 
Miss Mathews is a fertile and popular writer for 
children, and seems very well to understand their 
ways of thinking. This book is beautifully printed, 
in that old-fashioned large type which we now see so 
seldom, and is distinguished even among Messrs. 
Carters’ handsome publications. 





’ rd 
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WirH the issue of this number we commence the 
forty-fourth year of its publication. And it is a 
model number, both in literature and illustrations. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—“ On the Style” is a most excel- 
lent steel plate, well designed and elegantly finished. 
Also “Bridal wreaths,” printed in blue, an extra 
embellisliment, that will be of service to our lady 
friends in the country in arranging this necessary 
adornment. “Gathering Wild Flowers” is another 
pretty plate. And there is also a beautiful colored 
fashion-plate, an extension sheet of fashions of the 


latest style, and a work department of various de- 
signs; the whole forming an expensive undertaking. 





GopeEyY’s Lapy’s Boox.—As usual, the Lapy’s BooK 
is a perfect mirror of fashion and refinement, through 
which the purest sentiments are reflected. Its 
stories, from the pens of its selected authors, are 
refined, simple, and interesting, and generally the 
episodes of real life. As an index to the advance- 
ment of art, one need only compare the present 
Lapy’s Book with the numbers printed forty years 
ago, as an illustration of what the world is now and 
what it was then. It isa miniature type of the great 
improvement the arts and sciences have undergone, 

withstanding the much talked of sogenerecy in 
morals and politics. We recommend the Lapby’s 
Book to our readers.— Herald, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Sea-SIDE REsorts.—Every arrangement has been 
made that could possibly have been made for the 
comfort and pleasure of persons visiting Cape May, 
Long Branch, and Atlantic City this summer. By 
the railroads, by the hotels, and by the proprietors 
of eottages there appears to have been an united 
effort to make those places the most desirable resorts 
of any in the country. 


REcEtpTs.—Under this head has been arranged a 
large collection of preserving receipts, which will be 
found valuable at this season when fruit is generally 
so plentiful. 


THe march of improvement in American inven- 
tions has reached a high standard of excellence in the 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE, manufactured by the 
American Buttenhole, Over-seaming, and Sewing 
Machine Company. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
and regularity of work done by this machine. The 
construction of the shuttle and bobbins has been so 
simplified that they can be taken out threaded, and 
= aced ready for use, in one-sixth of the time re- 
qu red to regulate the same parts in other machines. 

he tension also of the under thread is perfectly 
even, and regulated from above, thus doing away 
with the neces of removing the shuttle, and mak- 
ing the double thread or shuttle machine as simple 
and easy of operation as those carrying only one 
thread. A vast improvement has also been made in 
the manner of threading the machine, which is so 
simple that one could almost do it blindfolded. For 
=e strength, durability, and beauty, as well 
as their light running qualities, the American Ma- 
ehines stand at the head of the list, and are rapidly 

rowing in public favor. They are manufactured in 
Philade phia at Twentieth Street and Washington 
Avenue; Office and Salesrooms 1318 Chestnut Street. 

THE committee having charge of the interior ar- 
rangements cf Independence Hall are leaving no 
means undone to restore it to its original state. 
Portraits of the signers of the Declaration, and of 
many of those associated with the early formation 
of the government, are being rapidly collected and 
placed in the rooms of the hall. 

THE Empress Josephine was very fond of perfumes, 
and, above all, of musk. Her dressing-room at Mal- 
maison was filled with it, in spite of Napoleon’s fre- 
quent remonstrances. Forty years have elapsed 
since her death, and the present owner of Malmaison 
has had the wall of that dressing-room repeatedly 
washed and painted; but neither scrubbing, aqua- 
fortis, nor paint, has been sufficient to remove the 
smell of the good empress’s musk, which continues 
as strong as if the bottle which contained it had been 
but yesterday removed. 


WE beg leave to call the attention of our friends 
to the article in this number entitled “ Paste,” by 
Francis E. Loop, Esq., one of our best magazine 
writers. It is a good hit at some of the follies of the 
day. 


In Siam, in a city composed almost entirely of 
women, the manufacture of silk and cotton stoek- 
ings is exclusively carried on. Their husbands live 
outside the third wall. 
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Ngw Musi¢c.—Emilien Polka, beautiful piece by 
Rudloff, 30 cents. Graceful Schottische, as pretty as 
its name, by Beckel, 30. Little Amazon March, with 
elegant picture title, 50. Maggie Quickstep, by Reit- 
meyer, sprightly and easy, 30. O Would I Were a 
Girl Again, fine soprano song by Nilssohn, 30. Down 
by the Whispering Sea, 20th edition of this beautiful 
song, by Stewart, 35. From the press of O. Ditson & 
Co., Boston, we have, Yes, He '’s Coming, very pretty 
song, by Hackelton, 30. When Thou’lt Meet Thy 
Love Again, by Concone, 30. Eileen Allana, 40. Be- 
neath the Waves, by Smart, 35. Would You Be a 
Sailor's Wife? 30. The Two Nests, by Claribel, 30. 
Sweetly Sing, Ye Little Birdlings, duet, 30. Rideau 
Hall Polka, 35. Laila Waltz, 35. Boston Polonaise, 
four hands, 40. Golden Butterflies, Morceau Bril- 
lante, by Oesten, 40. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for July.—We have 
not space to name the contents, but will send a copy 
gratuitously to all persons ordering $1 worth of music, 
and inclosing six cents postage. Address J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, Phi- 
ladelphia. 


THE LATE CHEF Justice CHasE.—The simple and 
regular life of the late Chief Justice Chase deserves 
to be placed on record :— 


“For many years before his paralysis, which oc- 
eurred in the sammer of 1870, it had been his habit 
to rise at six o’clock in summer and seven in winter. 
Before breakfast he generally took a short walk, re- 
turning home in time to meet his family at morning 
prayers, which he always said himself when he was 
we The breakfast hour was eight o'clock, during 
which he either conversed with those around him, 
or looked over the morning papers. At nine he was 
ready for his private secretary in the library. Here 
he spent an hour reading and dictating letters, or 
preparing his opinions. At ten he went to the Capi- 
tol, generally walking, and took his seat on the Su- 
preme Bench at eleven, remaining during the whole 
session until three P. M. After the adjournment of 
the court, the Chief Justice walked home and par- 
tvok of a cup of tea and a few crackers—this was his 
daily lunch. Then he spent two hours at hard work 
over his opinions until dinner, which was always 
served promptly at six o’clock. The Chief Justice 
enjoyed this meal especially, and never hurried 
through with it, however pressing might be the 
business that awaited him. His table was elegant, 
but not ostentatious, and always consisted of the 
standard English three courses and a déssert. Wine 
was seldom served at the table of the Chief Justice, 
and he never used tobacco in any form. After din- 
ner he would spend an hour playing chess with his 
private secretary. He was excessively fond of 
chess, and played a strong but not very scientific 
game. At eight P. M. he was at work again, which 
often lasted far into the night.” 


We have no doubt that the severe labor and 
anxiety of mind that Mr. Chase underwent, for the 
four years that he was Secretary of the Treasury, 
had much to do with his sickness and premature 
death. His habits, as narrated above, are worthy of 
imitation. 


Ir some one would only get up a sewing machine 
to collect rents, mend manners, and repair family 
breaches, what a sale it would have! 

THE VIENNA EXPosITION.—There is every prospect 
thaf the American portion of this vast affair will be 
all arranged by the first of July, at which time the 
majority of our people who have gone abroad will 
have arrived there. 

Gopgey’s Lapy’s Boox.—Do you take this Book, 
reader? If not, we recommend that you lose no 
time in doing so.—Jntelligencer, Rusk, Texas. 

We consider it a good investment for any house- 
keeper or lover of good reading.—/’ree Press, charles. 
town, West Va. 





THE PaRK.—Strangers in the city on their way to 
the watering-places should not forget to pay a visit 
to our beautiful park. At all hours of the day car- 
riages are in waiting to convey visitors, for a mode- 
rate sum, through every portion of it. The drives 
pass through and among the most pleasing groves, 
and constantly open up lovely vistas, and the finest 
stretches of rural landscape. On the western side of 
the Schuylkill, after passing through many pretty 
seenes, you arrive at and ascend Sweet Brier Heights. 
You then traverse a grove of fine old trees and an 
open plateau, from which there is a beautiful view 
of the river. Following this the roads and paths 
enter Sweet Brier Vale, a romantically grand ra- 
vine, containing winding foot-walks and _ bridle- 
paths. Here there are a number of fine springs of 
cool, pure water, and rustic bridges and flights of 
stairs so arranged as to show the beauties of the 
place. The walks and drives continue along this de- 
lightful little valley nearly to its head, and then cross 
on a solid causeway of masonry to the northern 
bank of the ravine, finally reaching the river bluff 
and an open space, from which there is a striking 
view both up and down the river. From there they 
cross the Falls Road upon a rustic bridge and de. 
scend into Lansdowne Valley, passing many pretty 
bits of scenery on the way. The trees here are fine 
specimens of our native forest trees—tulips, chest- 
nuts, oaks, and hickories—some of them giants, 
such as other parks artificially made cannot produce 
for centuries. But the whole drive clear up to Bel- 
montis replete with such specimens, and among them 
are the remains of a once magnificent grove along 
an ancient avenue to the site of the old Penn Man- 
sion, now destroyed. Here, among the old oaks, 
chestnuts, and pines, there are a few survivors of 
twenty feet in girth around the stem, and shading 
with their wide-spreading branches a thousand yards 
of the surrounding area. Everywhere in this vicin- 
ity the park abounds in springs of deliciously cool 
water and winding foot-paths leading to pleasant 
little nooks and dells watered by the springs. 

Commodious landings have been established at dif- 
ferent points on the river for steamboats. From 
these points the walks diverge to Belmont, Lans- 
downe, and George’s Hill. This for the Western 
Park. The uppér East Park, about Rockland, Or- 
miston, and Strawberry Mansion, from its accessi- 
bility by the Ridge Avenue route, is a favorite resort. 
Here also are to be found many romantic spots. And 
seated, as f were, in the lap of this portion of the 
Park are two of the finest cemeteries in the country 
—Laurel Hill and Mount Vernon. The works of art, 
in the shape of towering monuments and mauso- 
leums, in both cemeteries, with the floral decorations 
of the lots are worth inspection. 


_ 


“T want to know,” said a creditor, flercely, ‘‘ when 
ou are going to pay me what you owe me?” “ When 
’m going to pay you? Why, you’re a pretty fellow! 

Do you take me for a prophet?” 


SHopprinc.—There is a practice indulged in among 
women, which we shall characterize as both frivo- 
lous and selfish, of entering a store not for the pur- 
pose of purchasing articles, but of looking over every 
material of goods displayed therein. They have 
from time immemorial claimed it as a privilege to 
criticize, abuse, or praise whatever is set before them 
in the stores. The patience of the clerks become ex- 
hausted, and a feeling of silent contempt is indulged 
in by them for these shoppers which cannot find vent 
in words, for they dare not offend. It is a disgrace- 
ful custom, and we 4rust in time it will be done away 
with. 
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A BARBARIC AND CosTLY FUNERAL.—An East In- 
dian Prince, His Highness Maharajah Takht Singh, 
of Joudhpore, having died on the 13th of January 
last, at the age of 52, “after a brilliant reign of 28 
years,” his funeral solemnities were immediately pro- 
ceeded with. Early in the morning of a day soon 
after his decease, his body, arrayed in the royal 
robes of brocaded cloth, was borne in a sedan chair 
to the funeral pile. It was further enveloped at the 
pile in costly Cashmere shawls. The value of the 
jewelry alone upon the corpse is stated at $75,000. 
The pile was of sandal wood, intermixed with com- 
bustibles, and upon being lighted, the flames shot 
up with fierce intensity. The heat was so extreme 
that no one could approach the burning mass. In 
two hours the body and the wood were reduced to 
ashes. Two days were allowed for the remains to 
cool, and the ashes were then, with much pomp, 
earried back to the palace, thence to be sent in lots 
to the “‘ Holy Places,” with largesses to the Brahmins 
and other religious mendicants. For a week or 
more five thousand Brahmins received each a rupee 
a day at the palace gates, and their necessary food. 
A silver rupee is about fifty cents, a gold. rupee about 
seven dollars. Taking the silver rupee as the dole, 
the daily alms amounted to $2500. On the road from 
the palace to the funeral pile, $62,000 were thrown 
among the crowd who lined the way, and the scram- 
ble for the coin was fearful. Two elephants bore 
the burden of this gold and silver. 

The amount of money given and thrown away fell 
probably partly into the hands of poor wretches 
who needed it. Even mendicants must eat. A 
proximate calculation would give from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars in coin 
seattered and given away, to say nothing of the 
after largesses when the ashes are distributed, or of 
the disbursements for sandal wood for the pile and 
food for the crowds. 


WE are always too glad to get Gopgy. From our 
childhood he has been a familiar visitor to our home. 
And now that we are grown, we don't intend to 
marry any girl who doesn’t consider GopEyY the very 
next thing to have after her cook-book.—Sentinei 
and Reporter, Greenville, Tenn. 


Knowrne the exorbitant charge$ that are made 
by fashionable dressmakers, we feel certain that the 
outlay was returned with interest :— 


“San Francisco has a dressmaker who spares 
neither trouble nor expense to fulfil hér engage- 
ments. On arecent oceasion she had promised to 
send a dress to a lady in San Jose, in season for a 
ball, missed the train by three minutes, and char- 
tered a special locomotive, at an expense of $100, to 
take the dress to its destination.” 


Tue SuLTAn’s Crry.—Constantinople has a famous 
name, and its situation is not surpassed in beauty by 
any European city. But all romance vanishes when 
one sets foot in its streets. The notorious scents of 
Cologne are far surpassed by the city of the Sultan. 
Its streets are narrow lanes and alleys ; and its houses 
are wretched hovels. Its hotels are uncomfortable 
and ill-served, and dirtand squalor reign everywhere. 
A traveller is constantly hoping that he has seen only 
the worst parts of the city, but after a day or two of 
travel he coneludes that it is all of a piece. A recent 
visitor is outspoken in his opinions, and says, “It is 
about as tumble-down an heterogeneous a mass of 
filthy hovels, dingy wooden mansions and break- 
neck, muddy lanes, cut-throat looking men and un- 
inviting looking females, savage dogs and half-naked 
children, 4s you can find in a thousand miles’ walk 
anywhere in Europe.” 


“Str, I will make you feel the arrows of my resent- 
ment!” ‘Ah, miss! why should I fear your arrows 
when you never had a beau?” 








MATCHES.—Although friction matches are as com- 
mon as nails, a very small proportion of those who 
use them understand the principle on which they 
operate. It is, in fact, a very simple affair. The 
tip of the match is a combination of sulphur and 
phosphorous. The phosphorous ignites at the heat 
of one hundred and twenty degrees, which a slight 
friction will produce, and this in turn ignites the 
sulphur, which requires four hundred and fifty or 
five hundred degrees. The flame of the sulphur sets 
fire to the pine wood, of which the match is: com- 
posed, and which ignites at about six hundred de- 
grees. The combination is necessary, because the 
phosphorous alone would not kindle the match, 
while the sulphur alone would not ignite with the 
ordinary friction. 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR THE WILSON SEWING Ma- 
CHINE COMPANY.—At the SEVENTH GRAND STATE 
Farr of the Mechanies’ and Agricultural Fair Asso- 
ciation of Louisiana, held April 23d, 1873, at New Or- 
leans, the world-renowned celebrated Wilson Shuttle 
Sewing Machines were awarded a GOLD MEDAL for 
the best sewing machines, and jive separate pre 
miums for the best work done on nd machines, 
thus making Forty-one Premiums, Nine Medals, 
and Three Diplomas that have been awarded to the 
Wilson Machines within a year. It is a notorious 
fact that, without a single exception, the Wilson 
Sewing Machine Com ny has sent its machines to 
every State Fair and Exposition in this country and 
Europe, where awards were offered to the best sew- 
ing machines, in order to show the great ple of 
the world that the “ Wilson” is not only better than 
all others, but that it has the ability, capital, and 
pluck to defeat and humiliate the combined foree of 
nineteen competitors, all of whom have fought the 
Wilson Machine, inch by inch, to prevert it from get- 
ting a foothold in the American market, and to com- 
= the Wilson Sewing Machine Company, by their 

midable competition, to raise the price of the 
Wilson Machines to that at which theirs are sold for, 
or else go out of the market entirely. But the people 
of America are with the Wilson Machine, and are 
too intelligent to be as upon by misrepresenta- 
tion regarding the merits of a machine which, with- 
out exception, has excelled all competitors in every 
contest, and been so decided by an intelligent board of 
arbitrators. There are, we hope, but very few people 
so ignorant as to be imposed upon by a 
tion, and then pay the impostor at t fifteen dol- 
lars for his success. The Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company have warehouses in évery city in the civil- 
ized globe. Go and see their wonderful machines. 
Salesroom in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Street. 

THE monks of La Trappe have a clock iti the large 
hall of their convent, which is a frightfully complete 
piece of handiwork and mechanism. A perféct hu- 
man skeleton stands by the wall, pointing with its 
fleshless fingers at the hours marked upon a dial, 
which revolves. 

It is said the ladies of Turkey are assuming their 
right to discharge the close veil by which their beau- 
ties have long been hidden from the world, and that 
high-born Osman damsels now dress in perfect Pa- 
risian toilets, the thinnest possible filament of gauze 
throwing a softening shade over the features, with- 
out in the least concealing them; and the ferigi, or 
mantle, lying loosely upon the shoulders, as obvi- 
ously a mere formal appendage now to the costume 
of which it once constituted the principal feature. 


“WHAT a nuisance!” exclaimed a gentleman ata 
concert, as a young fop in front ef him_kept talking 
in a loud voice to a lady at his side. “Did you refer 
to me, sir?” threateningly demanded the fop. “Oh, 
no; I meant the musicians there, who keep up such 
a noise with their instruments that I can’t hear your 
conversation,” was the stinging reply. 


Tt is an error to imagine that women talk more 
than men. They ’re listened to more—that’s ail. 
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ORNAMENTAL COTTAGE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hozsss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
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THE above design is an organization between the 
French and cottage style of treatment. It is conve- 
nient and commodious for a small family, and can 
be built for $4000 in frame, and in brick for $5000, the 
second a almost containing a full perpendicuiar 
one, a small angular slepe near the ceiling caused 
by the roof, which makes a very fine internal effect. 
The roof is slate, with the bao of tin. These designs 
are all original and well considered. Weare making 
great improvements in internal finish in houses that 
renders them more beautiful and cheaper. We fin- 


ish most of them without stucco cornices; plain 
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FIRST STORY. 


straight walls, which are painted one coat with ofl 
and white lead and two coats of oil and turpentine ; 
the third and fourth coat with acoustic varnish, 
tinted to any desirable color. This acoustic varnish 
costs $2.50 per gallon, and two gallens will paint a 

arlor two coats 15 by 30 feet, walls and eeilings. 
t becomes very hard, and can be easily scrubbed. 





formerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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turn yellow in a darkened room with great rapidity, 
and you of necessity must use French zinc, which 
has not the solidity or durability as the best lead, 
and if pure, is very expensive, and so the imitation 
article is resorted to. The picture moulding is not 
expensive, being made in such a way that hooks can 
be placed in & groove which it contains, and all the 
emus ean be hung, without driving a single nail, 
with silvered wire or copeet and brass made for the 
urpose. This mode of finish makes the ceilings 
ook higher than they do with plaster cornices. 
First Story.—H hal!, 7 feet 6 inches wide y P par- 





SECOND STORY. 
lor, 15 by 17 feet 6 inches; SR sitting-room, 12 x fi 
» 


feet; DR dining-room, 13 by 14 feet; G chamber, y 
s feet: K kitchen, 10 by 13 feet; L library, 9 by 18 
eet. 

Second Story.—H hall; C chamber, 14 feet 6 inches 
by 15 feet 6 inches: C chambey, 11 feet 6 inches by 15 
féet ; C chamber, 10 by 15 feet, with a large number 


Any turpentine or other material will cause lead to | of closets. 
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OUR SCENT BoTrLes.—The world would be but a 
dreary place without tiowers. Long tracts of brown 
moors or stretches of pure green, unbroken by the 
changeful colors and varied forms of flowers, soon 
weary by their monotony ; and the summer air which 
brings no sweet scents lossoms on its warm breath 
is robbed of half its charm and all its tenderest asso- 
ciation. Without flowers too, where would be the 
poet, and where the painter? Strawberries and 
cream would not compose so well in the rt oT 
of Amanda’s charms as the typical roses and lilies ; 
though on the other hand sapphires would do for her 
oes nearly as well as violets, and with more truth in 
the likeness; and lips are more often spoken of as 
coral than as ca jon. Nevertheless, the loss of 
flowers would be the loss of a large a mye of the 
poet's decorative stock-in-trade; and the painter 
would be troubled to express his idea on canvas, so 
that all men should lerstand his meaning, if he 


had no flowers as dumb depicted words of explana. 
Dorothea without her roses would 
ved of 
of her organ 
ped 


tion. Fair young 
tell a tale as little, and be as far 
historic self, as Saint Cecilia de 
Saint Catharine without her wheel, Minerva strip 
of her mand her helmet and with nota feather 
her owl left as her sign manual, or Juno without her 
peacoes. Were flowers to be suddenly e 

rom the world, half the light and love of life 
would be lost; and among other things that would 
suffer—by that form of speech known as an anticli- 
max—our ladies’ toilet tables would be impoverished 
to a frightful extent, and their scent bottles would 
Le empty. 

Now scent bottles are useful things. au de Co- 
logne, when you have a headache, is a medicament 
by no means to be despised ; and there seems to be 
an antiseptic quality about perfumes that adds a 
weightier value to their mere deliciousness. This 
was found out ages age long ago, indeed, as the 
days when the embalmer was as necessary a mem- 
ber of Egyptian society as our own undertaker or 
gravedigger; and when the spices and aromatic 
herbs wherewith he helped to arrest decay owed as 
nmch of their preserving powers to their odorifer- 
vusness as to any other quality. This quality of odor- 
iferousness, by the by, is one of the undiscovered 
wo of nature—one of the stone walls which 
science has not yet leaped, but which has to be got 
over somehow, and the thing that is on the other 
side discovered. No one knows anything about it; 
whether it is an infinitely fine, and, so far as we have 
yet got, an imponderable and invisible but material 
substance, or whether it is what we call, for the want 
of a better word, a dynamie force, which acts on the 
atmospheric waves in the manner of light or sound, 
The cleverest analyst has been baffled and turned 
back at the problem of what constitutes the true na- 
ture of aromas. A piece of musk wili last for years, 
pK »werfully impregnating every substance with which 

tis brought in contact, and these in turn never los- 
ing the odor and always imparting it to fresh sub- 
stances, and yet the original bit will never lose in 
weight nor potency. What isit that gives this pecu- 
jar odor? An emapation, or aforece? Noone knows! 
hy. too, some flowers exhale their perfumes only 
in the day, and others only at night; why some have 
a morning fragrance and others an Ag mm J why 
the musk plant should pour out its odor best in the 
rain which kills the perfume of the lily and indeed of 
almost wate ang flower, all these are questions 
which have been put by the great sphinx at whose 
feet we stand; but questions which no Gédipus of the 
laboratory has yet been found te answer. Perfumes 
are divided into orders, one list, drawn up by Lin- 
nveus, making nine classes beginit with the aroma- 
tic typified by pinks, laurels, and all the labiatz, and 
a through the “sweet’’—such as the rose, lily, 
asmine, crocus, ete. ; the ambrosial, such as amber, 
inusk, and several exotic geraniums; the alliacious 
of which the ehief type is garlic, assafcetida, and 
several resinous gums; the fetid, like the goat; the 
repulsive, like the French marygold, and several of 
the solanacez; and finally the nauseous, like the 
flowers of the veratrum, etc. The other and newer 
list has eighteen distinciive odors of perfume, begin- 
ning with the rose as the type which includes also the 
geranium and the eglantine; the jasmine including 
the lily of the valley and the ihlang: hlang; and going 
on through the orange, tuberose, violet, vanille (bal- 
samic), cinnamon, etc., to the fruity, as pear, apple, 
quince, and pincanrie. 

The first step in the art of perfumery was simply 
to burn such sweet-smelling woods and gums as 
gave off a perfumed vapor, by which the gods were 


from her 











te be yee itiated, inasmuch as by this they were 
fed. he last has been the thousand and one pretty 
applieations  . out by the leading perfumers of 
rance and England; the French being in our day 
what the Athenians were in olden times, the great 
masters of the art, with both more taste as well as 
—_~ a than ay 2 their rivals. All pat red 
make in the way o rfumery proper, or of any de- 
scription of scented foilet peeeawarie is of a better 
kind than any one else can accomplish. Their soap 
is superior; as much superior as German is infe- 
rior. The Germans make theirs with cocoanut oil, 
the rank, evil odor of which penetrates every dis- 
guise of scent that may be mixed with it, and remains 
as the tell-tale and disgusting base, perceptible 
enough to all who have any sense of smell and an 
refined appreciation of odors. Speaking of soa 
may be as well to add that pure curd soap is the least 
offensive to the skin if the least delightful to the 
senses. With some tender skins it is the only soap 
that is possible without pain and irritation; but to 
those who are in the habit of using perfumed soap 
it is displeasing, at least in a negative form, the pe- 
culiar soapy odor, fugitive and faint as it is, not re- 
freshing one like the odor of brown Windsor, bitter 
almond, lettuce, or the like. The fancy prices paid 
for soap are ensively unnecessary, with respect to 
the greater merit of the article. Soap of equal value 
as soap, but not perfumed with an extravagant 
scent, can be had cheaply enough; and as we want 
the material chiefly to cleanse and not to hurt the 
skin, it seems a waste to give an absurdly high price 
for a tablet of soap on account of a special odor 
which is of no intrinsic value. 

But it is in perfumery proper, that which fills our 
scent be’ and scents our handkerchiefs, that 
Frenchmen, of all flower distillers, have made the 
greatest improvements. hirty years ago there 
wefe neither so many extracts, nor so many flowers 
from which to extract, as now. Eau de Col 
from the city, of a hundred. odors, and lavender 
water from the fields, formed the staple of the liquid 
scents in use. Rondeletia, sweet, cloying, sickly; 
millefleurs, more delicate ; verbena, coarse and over- 
powering; ess. bouquet, simply perfection, to this 
day unsu i—these were the principal extracts 
in the days when some of us were young; but since 
then their name has me legion, and a new per- 


fume is now as much de rigueur for the season asa ~ 


new color or afresh costume. The range of mate- 
rials has been increased by the introduction of new 
flowersfromabroad. A few years ago, ihlang-ihlang, 
frangipani, vitivert, to mention no others, were as 
little known as the minor planets to the Greeks, or 
the spectroscope to the Chaldeans. With the mar- 
vellous facilities of distillation and the preservative 
properties of elycerine, both of present time and 
use, and with the naturalization of so many new 
exotic characteristics of the floral world of to-day, a 
far atest field is open to the perfumer; and he has 
made his best of it. Yet there are certain ning 
which baffle him. Not only that question of what is 
the real essence of odor, which we spoke of before, 
but also the power of fixing it in certain cases eludes 
the skill of the deftest distiller. The heliotrope is 
our best example. No process known can imprison 
the fugitive scent of this delightful flower; and the 
only a ee to it that can be had is by a combina- 
tion of heliotrope and bitter almond, which imitates 
it tant bien que mal. In spite of all that art and 
science can do, the only solid base of floral extracts 
remains with six flowers—orange flowers, roses, -_ 
mine, violets, acacia, tuberose, and we may add lav- 
ender. Of course there are the perfumed woods 
such as sandal wood; the animal odors of civet an 
musk ; the aromatic odors of cloves, cinnamon, and 
the labiatz ; but in spite of certain extracts got from 
geraniums, jonquils, mignonette, ete., the real moth 
~~ of our scent-boitles are the six we have detailed 
above. 


In a Sussex churchyard may be seen the followin 
curious e <4 “Richard Basset, the old clerk o 
this parish, who had continued in the office of clerk 
and sexton for the space of forty-three years, whose ~ 
melody was warbled forth as if he had been need 
on the back with a stone, was buried on the 20th of 

ptember, 1666.” 

“Ts your house a warm one, landlord?” asked a 
man in search of atenement. “It ought to be; the 
painter gave it two coats recently,’”’ was the reply. 


THE Best COSMETIC —Clean linen, and plenty of it. 
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THE WEAR OF THE BRAIN.—The notion that those | 
who work only with thejr brains need less food than 


those who labor with their hands, has been the cause 
of untold mischief. Students and literary men have 
often been the victims of slow starvation from igno- 
rance of the fact that mental labor causes greater 
waste of tissue than muscular. According to care- 
ful estimates, three hours of hard study wear out the 
body more than a whole day of hard work at the anvil 
oron the farm. “ Without phosphorous, no thought,” 
is a German saying; and the consumption of that 
essential ingredient of the brain increases in propor- 
tion to the amount of labor which the organ is re- 
quired to perform. This wear and tear of the brain 
are easily measured by careful examination of the 
salts in the liquid excretions. The importance of 
the brain as a working organ is shown by the 
amount of blood it receives, which is proportionately 
greater than any other part of the body. One-fifth 
of the blood goes to the brain, though its average 
weight is only one-fortieth of the weight of the body. 
This fact alone would be sufficient to prove that 
brain workers need more and better food than me- 
chanics and farm laborers. 


THE late Dr, John Torrey, the distinguished scien- 
tist, is sa‘d to have first acquired a taste for scientific 
pursuits in the following remarkable manner: His 
father held some official station which required him 
to visit the prisons of the city of New York, and the 
lad frequently accompanied his parent on these 
tours of inspection. In the old State Prison, which 
at that early day was somewhere about Twenty- 
third Street, and situated in the country, they found 
a man in the office of the superintendent who had 
been condemned to serve out a short term, but was 
generally believed to have been innocent of any of- 
fence. This prisoner was taken into the office to 
keep the books. He was a man of learning, and es- 

‘pecially a fine botanist. Whenever young Torrey 
appeared at the prison, the bookkeeper would point 
out from the window some plants growing in the 
vacant lots opposite, and ask the boy to go and fetch 
them ; the two then sat down in the office to analyze 
and dissect the specimens, presenting the curious 
spectacle of a prisoner in convict’s costume teaching 
a well-dressed boy. The lad never forgot the les- 
sons, and from the taste thus acquired dates his 
application to the study of botany, in which science 
he was destined to achieve the most distinguished 
success. 


MYSTERIES OF THE SEA.~Repeated explorations of 
the most careful kind have established the fact that 
hills, dales, ravines, and mountains characterize the 
bottoms of oceans and seas. Five miles, perpendicu- 
lar depth, prove that there must be some*successively 


dark, gloomy places. But even there life abounds. 
Strange forms are brought up by sounding. There 
seems to be no waste places on the globe, since 
animal and vegetable lives are everywhere fitted 
precisely to those obscure localities where the} 
are found. On the highest peak of the Andes, the 
Cordilleras, Mount Lebanon, or the lofty ranges of 
India, marine shells abound. They were elevated 
from profound depths in primitive seas, on the mud 
and débris of a vastly remote period, to their present 
position. Marine shells, therefore, on mountain tops, 
sre chronological evidence of the mighty revolutions 
through which the earth has passed. The remains 
of curious things in art, the fabrication of human 
hands, many of which will resist the corroding influ- 
ence of time, may yet be lifted out of the deep to be 
inspected miles above the level of the future seas, as 
marine shells are inspected by travellers, who, in 
their investigations, wonder how they came there, 
VOL. LXXXVII.—7 








SPRINGING OUT OF BED.—Dr. Hall does not ap- 
prove of the old doctrine which was formerly instilled 
into the minds of children—that they should spring 
out of bed the instant they awake in the morning. 
He says that “ upto eighteen years every child should 
be allowed ten hours’ sleep, but time should be al- 
lowed to rest in bed, after the sleep is over, until 
they feel as if they had rather get up than not. It is 
a very great mistake for persons, old or young—es- 
pecially children and feeble or sedentary persons—, 
to bounce out of bed the moment they wake up; all 
our instinets shrink from it, and fiercely kick against 
it. Fifteen or twenty minutes spent in gradually 
waking up, after the eyes are opened, and in turn- 
ing over and stretching the limbs, do as much good 
as sound sleep, because the operations set the blood 
in motion by degrees, tending to equalize the circu- 
lation ; for during sleep the blood tends to stagnation, 
the heart beats feebly and slowly, and to shock the 
system by bouncing up in an instant and sending the 
blood in overwhelming quantities to the heart, caus- 
ing it to assume a gallop, where the instant before it 
was in a creep, is the greatest absurdity. This in- 
stantaneous bouncing out of bed as soon as the eyes 
are open will be followed by weariness long before 
noon, 


THE QUEEN OF GREECE.—Grand Duchess Olga, 
now Queen of the Greeks, wears the handsomest set 
of jewelry heard of. A correspondent describes her 
dress, as she appeared on a recent occasion :— 


‘“*Her robe was made of silver cloth, a tissue that 
is not cloth, but as thick as this material and as sup- 
ple. It was worked all over with bouquets of silver 
thread and white silk. Down the front, on the bodice 
and belt, were large diamond buttons, sewn on after 
a Grecian pattern. Her necklace, bracelet, diadem, 
and chignon circle were of diamonds, also. The 
bride’s mother had a skirt of the same silver cloth, 
but down each side of it were stripes of scarlet velvet. 
The bodice was bordered with ermine; her train was 
lined with the same. The ornaments she wore were 
a diadem, comb, and necklace of emeralds, rubies, 
and diamonds.” ; 


How THE Sprmper Spins.—Few things are more 
wondertul than the spinning apparatus of the spider. 
On the under side of the creature’s body are placed 
four or six little knobs, each not larger than the point 
of a pin. These are outlets of certain receptacles 
within the abdomen, where the silk is prepared. 

When the spider wishes to spina thread, it presses 
the knobs, or spinnerets, with one of its legs, and 
forthwith there issue from each, not one but a thou- 
sand fibres, of such exquisite fineness, that it is only 
when the products of all the spinnerets are united 
that they become visible to the naked eye. The 
“thread” of the spider is thus a tiny rope of four or 
six thousand strands. : 

The twisting into one cord is performed by the hin- 
dermost pair of legs, which, like the rest, are fur- 
nished with three claws apiece Using these claws 
as a the little rope-maker twists her groups of 
thread into one with surprising rapidity. 


VERY MATTER-OF-FACT.—There was once a clergy- 
man so rigidly and frigidly literal and matter-of-fact 
that he was wholly incapable of entertaining or com- 
prehending a metaphor of any kind whatever. He 
believed to his dying day that Shakspeare’s mind 
was overstrained and confused by too intense appli- 
cation when he wrote that there be 

“sermons in stones, 
Books in the running brooks, 
And good in everything ;’’ 
and contended that it was perfectly plain that what 
he meant to say was that there be 
“sermons in books, 


Stones in the running brooks, 
And good in everything.” 
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WINTER FLOWERS. 

THERE is a growing demand for winter flowers 
both for the conservatory and window garden. Those 
who wish to cultivate for this purpose must, like the 
patient gardener, take time by the forelock and sow 
in season. This introductory is not unnecessary be- 
cause we are so often called upon to supply seeds, 
plants, and bulbs out of season. 

Perhaps no plant for winter blooming can be more 
easily propagated from seed than the CHINESE PRIM- 
rose. And how lovely a flower it is! Continuing in 
bloom for months, it throws up stem after stem of its 
bright pink, crimson, pure white, striped, and varie- 
gated blossoms in an almost endless succession. An- 
other beautiful plant for winter and early spring 
blooming is the CryeRaRta, which should also be 
sown in July or August. The rich crimson, blue, 
and purple tints on a white ground, render this 
flower one of unsurpassed beauty. 

For the sowing of these seeds prepare a fine soil of 
one-third each—leaf-mould, sand, and loam—well 
pulverized and mixed. They must be but slightly 
covered, and care must be taken in watering and 
shading from the sun. As the limits of this column 
will not allow of full instructions, we refer all who 
are interested to the directions for the sowing and 
management of flower seeds in DREER’s GARDEN 
CALENDAR, Which will be mailed to all applicants on 
receipt of a postage-stamp. 

The following are the varieties of the Primrose and 
Cineraria, with the prices per packet :— 


Chinese Primrose— 
White with fringed edges, per, pkt., a cents. 


Deep rose, fringed edges, 
Crimson, fringed edges, e- - 
White, crimson stripe = es 


Erecta superba, rony vermillion me 
Punctata elegantissima, spotted - 


SSSESKS 


Double, rose, fringed edges. 

Double, crimson, fringe edges, nn pre 
Double, white, fringed edges, as ye 
Packages of ten varieties. 250 “ 
Packages of five varieties, iS eas. 


Cineraria, finest hybrid dwarf var. per pkt.,25 “ 


There are many other kinds that may be sown dur- 
ing the summer months for winter and early spring 
blooming, among which are the Alyssum, Browallia, 
Calceolaria, Cyclamen, Mathiola or Stock Pansy, and 
Tropaeolum. Packages containing a choice assort- 
ment of the above at $2, $3, and $5. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Phila. 

SLEEPING FLOWERS.— Almost all flowers sleep 
during the night. The marigold goes to bed with 
the sun, and with him rises weeping. Msny plants 
are so sensitive that they close their leaves during 
the passage of a cloud. The dandelion opens at five 
or six in the morning, and shuts at nine in the 
evening. The goat’s-beard wakes at three in the 
morning, and shuts at five or six in the evening. 
The English daisy shuts up its blossom in the even- 
ing, and opens its “‘day’s eye” to meet the early 
beams of the morning sun. The crocus, tulip, and 
many others, close their blossoms at different hours 
towards the evening. The ivy-leaved lettuce opens 
at eight in the morning, and clover at four in the 
afternoon. The night-flowering cereus turns night 
intoday. It begins to expand its magnificent, sweet- 
scented blossoms in the twilight; it is full-blown at 
midnight, and closes never to open again with the 
dawn of day. Those plants which seem to be awake 
all night have been called “the bats and owls of the 
vegetable kingdom.” 


In Egypt a woman is pronounced old at twenty-five, 
and very old at thirty. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be*found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending MS, to the publisher, address L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. Thatissufficient. _ 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address “ Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia.”” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

In sending orders to the Fashion Editress, the 
—_ —_ always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Ella eon? § —1l. We have novery serious objections ; 
but it would not benefit youin any way. 2% Take it 
away. 3. 8. E. corner Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
Lh. vaca 4. Arrange it high on your head in 

aits. 

. Alice.—1. The question was “ What will produce a 
healthy bloom in the face in the morning?” 2 Itis 
not necessary for you to make the offer; if you are 
asked to do it, you cannot refuse. 3. Because if you 
are not related to the gentleman it looks too marked. 
4. The literary editor, but not of the fashion-depart- 
ment. 5. With all respect, this cannot be answered. 

=. M. L., Leavenworth.—If you send the stamps we 
will return the poetry. 

John H.—The expression Sub Rosa, meaning * Un- 
der the Rose,”’ privately, originated in the rose ing, 
among the ancients, a symbol of secresy, hence it 
was their custom to hang it up at entertainments as 
a token that nothing said there was to be divulged. 

Emma.—Going more frequently into society will 
cure the nervous affection you complain of. 

Lena.—Blushing is an indication of nervousness, 
and however charming it may be to the beholder, it 
is very painful to the person subject to it. There is 


no itive remedy for it; it will wear off as you ac- 


custom yourself to an, and it may to a great ex- 
tent be overcome by an effort of the will. 

a o sallow complexion, if constitutional, is 
not a sign of ill health; in some instances, persons 
possessing such complexions are exceedingly strong. 

Mattie.—You had better not try any artificial means 
for acne — face. It is always easy to detect 
anything of the sort, and when once begun, it is al- 
most impossible to leave it off; and it spoils the skin. 

Emilie.—1. We know nothing whatever of the lot- 
teries to which you refer. It is possible they are 
conducted in an honorable manner; but we certainly 
should not advise you to risk your money upon hear- 
= 4 _ magazine to which you refer is no longer 

ublished. : 

? Lucy.—Borax is valuable for laundry use, instead 
of soda. Add a handful of it, powdered to about ten 
lions of boiling water, and you need use only half 
he ordinary allowance of soap. For laces, cambrics 
ete., use an extra quantity of the powder. It wii 
not injure the texture of the cloth in tlie least. 

** Lady Caroline,” declined. 

“The Dying Year,” declined. 

“A Dream,” declined. No stamps inclosed for re- 
ply or return. 

‘The Dear Departed,” declined. No stamps to 


return. 
Mrs. M. 0.—Sent mantle May Ist. 
Mrs. A. R. B.—Sent patterns Ist. 
Miss Jennie K.—Sent hair bracelet 3d. 
Miss E. 8, T.—Sent hat 3d. 
rs. Y. H.—Sent articles by express 10th. 
rs. E. B. M. L.—Sent lead comb 10th. 
Mrs. E. J. F.—Sent box by express 10th. 
Dr. F. M.—Sent instrument case 12th. 
Nattie W.—Sent gaiters 12th. 
Miss Rk. A.—Sent colored wools 13th. 
Miss M. A. M.—Sent patterns 13th. 
Mrs. F. E. H.—Sent wax flowers by express 15th. 
Mrs. A. C.—Sent infant’s wardrobe 15th. 
Mrs. G. R. V.—Sent ear-rin 4 
Mrs. D. McD.—Sent embroidery 16th. 
Mrs. J. 8. D.—Sent patterns 16th. 
Mrs. 8. W. H.—Sent articles by express 17th. 
Mrs. Moliie B.—Sent trimmings 17th. 
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Fushions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., dy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and majtelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
homy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, ~ ey yr by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, ’ . 

No Goer will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
nitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





BRIDAL WREATHS OF REAL FLOWERS. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 


BRIDAL wreaths are worn either oval or round ac- 
cording to illustrations, and the front is thick, and 
raised in the form of a diadem, whilst the hinder 
part is thinner, and has long trailing sprays depend- 
ing from it. In round wreaths a cross band is often 
added, as in Fig. 2, which is not covered by the veil ; 
but in this case the veil is gathered up about three 
inches from the front drawn underneath the band, 
and arranged in a sort of rosette between the diadem 
andthe band. In some instances the wreath consists 
merely of a diadem and long trails without meeting 
behind, or of a diadem with trail and a broad band 
across the chignon in the style of a highcomb. In 
all cases the principal object should be to suit the 
wreath to the face of the wearer and to the style in 
which the hair is dressed. 

For a wreath of fresh myrtle or orange-blossoms 
about twenty-five or thirty dozen small sprigs are 
required, which should be cut from the tree with 
scissors immediately before they are made up, the 
young shoots and buds being avoided as they fade so 
quickly. Artificial buds and blossoms are easily pro- 
cured and will be found more serviceable. Having 
carefully removed all particles of dust, proceed as 
follows: Cut a number of pieces of thin wire from 
ten to twelve inches in length, and taking a sprig of 
myrtle in the left hand, place the wire beside it, 
leaving one end about an inch below the end of the 
stalk, wind the wire around the stalk, taking in three 
or four lower leaves according to illustration Fig. 5; 
bend it downwards, wind it around in the opposite 
directian as far as the lowest leaf, and then holding 
the stalk and the wire together between the finger 
and thumb of the left hand, twist them rapidly to- 
gether, so as to form a spiral stalk, after which turn 
the wire upwards again to the upper leaf of the sprig, 
and repeat the operation. When all the sprays have 
been thus wired, put in the buds and blossoms, five 
dozen of the former and two dozen of the latter being 
required fora wreath. Take one of the wired sprays 
and a blossom between the finger and thumb of the 
left hand, observing to leave the wire stalk of the 
spray and of the blossom of equal length, and wind 
with the right hand the stalk of the blossom between 
the leaves of the spray according to illustration Fig, 
4 When the buds and blossoms are secured cover 





the stalks with brown tissue-paper cut into narrow 
strips about half-an-inch in width, an operation easily 
performed by folding several sheets together, and 
cutting through the several layers at once. Takea 
slip of paper, and having gummed the ends, attach 
it to the spray just underneath the lowest leaf, hold- 
ing the paper in a slanting direction, and twist the 
stalk and the paper together quickly between the 
finger and thumb of the left hand, holding the other 
end of the paper loosely with the right hand accord- 
ing to illustration Fig. 6. For the thicker parts of 
the wreath unite two or three sprays on one stalk 
according to illustrations Figs. 6 and 8, putting in an 
extra length of stalk where necessary by twisting 
wires together, and covering them with paper. The 
trails are mostly made of gutta-percha tubing, into 
which the stalks of the single sprays are inserted ac- 
cording to illustration Fig. 7, or they are composed 
of string or piping cord, covered with narrow brown 
ribbon or crossway strips of brown crape, the stalks 
always being twisted between the finger and thumb 
of the left hand. When all the parts are prepared 
bind them to a wreath on wire with narrow brown 
ribbon or brown chenille, beginning in the centre of 
the front and finishing one-half first, then beginning 
again in the centre for the other half, observing to 
dispose the tufts and blossoms in regular gradation ; 
twist the ends around so that the places where they 
are fastened will not be seen. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of light blue silk, made with 
one skirt, the front and side breadths being trimmed 
with a side plaiting and ruffles of white muslin, and 
blue ribbon bows. Low corsage, with deep point in 
front and short overskirt in back, trimmed with 
white muslin, and Valenciennes lace. Hair arranged 
in puffs, braids, and curls, with half wreath of blue 
flowers arranged in front and to one side. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink crépe, made over silk. 
The lower and upper skirt are trimmed with ruffies 
of the crépe on the silk skirt, headed with a wreath 
of flowers. Low pointed corsage, with white muslin 
tucker in the neck, and a wreath of leaves and flow- 
ers around. Puff sleeves. Hair arranged in pufis 
and curls, with wreath of flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Black grenadine dress, made with a court 
train. The front breadth is trimmed with wide and 
narrow ruffles bound with cherry-colored silk; the 
side and bottom of the back of skirt is trimmed with 
one narrow ruffle and band of grenadine bound with 
silk; bows with buckles in the centre on the side. 
The dress has three puffs in the back. Deep basque 
faced and trimmed with cherry-colored silk; open 
sleeves. Hair arranged in puffs, with cherry-colored 
velvet bands across the front to the back. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress cf pale ashes of rose-colored 
silk, made with one skirt, trimmed in the front with 
one ruffle and a plaiting with a brown silk band 
through the centre, and a narrower ruffle aad two 
narrower plaitings in the back. The upper part of 
skirt is trimmed to simulate an apron front, with 
thread lace and plaiting; short overskirt in back; 
sash fastened at side, trimmed all around with thread 
lace. Basque waist, trimmed with lace, cut open at 
the throat with lace fraise around it; open sleeves. 
Bonnet of chip to match dress, trimmed with the 
two shades, and black lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of white muslin. The front 
breadth is trimmed with ruffles formed of side plaits 
with green ribbon and white Marguerites heading 
them. The back of skirt is trimmed with two ruffles, 
trimmed the same, with bows of green ribbon and 
Marguerites up the sides; low corsage with lappels of 
green ribbon and flowers; short green silk overskirt 
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in the back, trimmed to correspond. Hair arranged 
in puffs, with bunch of Marguerites at one side, and 
green ribbon bow in back. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress for a lady, made of black 
grenadine, with two skirts and basque waist. The 
underskirt is trimmed with three ruffles, the over- 
skirt is open at the sides, fastened across with bands 
of pink silk, the edge of skirt is bound with the same. 
The basque waist has a deep vest in_front (which 
also extends around the sides), of pink silk, the back 
is bound with the silk, and the sleeves are trimmed 
with narrow bands of the same. Pink ribbon band 
and bow in hair. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for child of six years, of écru-colored 
batiste, made with two skirts, the lower one trimmed 
with a band of blue silk, the upper one plain but 
looped up with a sash of blue ribbon which is fast- 
ened underneath the skirt in the back, and goes 
across the front near the waist. Plain waist, open 
sleeves, trimmed with a ruffle bound with blue, blue 
bows on the shoulders, and belt and bow and ends 
in the back. 

Fig. 3—Walking dress. The underskirt of stone- 
colored silk, trimmed with one ruffle with revers 
turned back, the ruffle trimmed with narrow pip- 
ings. Overskirt and basque ‘waist of grenadine, 
trimmed with narrow pipings of silk. Vest in the 
front of basque, and revers at throat and bottom of 
basque. Coat sleeves, with cuff. Bonnet of chip the 
color of dress, trimmed with blue ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of pearl-colored silk, made 
with a court train. Basque mantle of black silk ela- 
borately trimmed with lace and passementerie orna- 
ments. Bonnet of white Milan straw, trimmed with 
pink ribbon, feather, and black lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Morning dress of lilac and black striped 
percale. The underskirt is of the striped goods, also 
the sleeveless basque. The overskirt is of plain pur- 
ple bound with the striped, the sleeves the same. It 
is not necessary to have any waist under this, the 
sleeves can be sewed in the striped waist, it is as are 
all basques now finished on the edge with a cord. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of two shades. The under- 
skirt is of brown silk, trimmed with a deep kilt plait- 
ing. The overskirt and basque are of écru-colored 
pongee, trimmed with a thick cord of brown silk, 
made double-breasted to button down with brown 
buttons; it is looped at the side with a brown sash. 
Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with pale blue, pink 
roses, and lace. 

Fig. 7.—Visiting dress. A lilac silk underskirt, 
trimmed with folds of grenadine, headed with silk 
folds. Polonaise with open sleeves, and vest front, 
with cords across. Black lace bonnet with lilac fea- 
ther, and ribbon strings tied in the back. 

Fig. 8.—Afternoon dress of peach-blossom silk, 
made with one skirt very long, to loop up with black 
velvet ends, and bows at each side to form a puff in 
the back, and to display a black velvet skirt (or 
trimming put on an underskirt) at the sides. Basque 
waist with facings of black velvet, cuffs to sleeves, 
and vest in front. The dress is beautiful in its quiet 
elegance. 

Fig. 9.—Over vest, with basque attached to belt in 
the back, made of two shades of blue silk. Trim- 
ming, narrow ruffles and buttons. 

Fig. 10.—Fancy eap for married lady, made of Va- 
lenciennes lace, pink ribbon, and pink roses. 

Fig. 11.—Plastroon bow for the neck, made of blue 
ribbon and wide Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 12—Fancy bow for the hair, made of two 





shades of crépe de Chine, with one end trimmed with 
fringe, and a silver buckle in the centre of the bow. 

Fig. 13.—Coiffure to pin on, formed of curls, with 
strings of pearl beads wound in them, pink convol- 
vulus arranged in the front where it is fastened on; 
this comes quite far forwards, and falls down in the 
back. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of lilac silk, with embroid- 
ered bouquets done in a darker shade of silk over 
it. The back is of this, trimmed with three narrow 
ruffles of plainsilk. The front breadth, side breadths, 
and basque waist are of plain silk of a darker shade, 
embroidered with silk of the shade of the silk in the 
back of the skirt, and narrow fringe to match. 

Fig. 2.—Ladies’ morning wrapper, made of striped 
white and blue percale, with a band of plain blue 
percale stitched down the sides and around the 
back, cuffs on sleeves, buttons, and pocket flaps of 
the same. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Fashionable cravats for gentlemen. 

Fig. 5.—Embroidered corset. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of walking 
dress for girl of four years, made of white piqué, 
trimmed with a band of the same on the bac'c 
breadths braided. The front breadth is finished 
dewn the sides with two sashes braided. Jacket 
waist, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 8.—Infant’s nightgown, made of cambric 
muslin, with the sleeves set in, and a belt to fasten 
around the waist. 

Figs. 9and 11.—Front and back view of summer 
sacque for lady, made of black silk; the front is 
loose; the back fits the figure as a basque waist. 
The trimming consists of lace and passementerie 
cords, gimp and ornaments Open coat sleeves, 
with deep cuff. 

Fig. 10.—Black silk summer sacque for lady. It is 
made open on each seam, trimmed with lace and 
silk embroidery ; coat sleeves and full open sleeves. 
Revers at the throat, with vest beneath. 

Fig. 12.—Infant’s shirt, made of linen cambric, and 
trimmed with narrow Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 13.—Ladies’ drawers, made with pointed belt 
in front, and drawing strings in back. The trim- 
ming consists of worked ruffles and insertion. 

Fig. 14.—Fashionable mode of arranging a sash. 
It is fastened by bows of riben on the:shoulder and 
at the left side. 

Fig. 15.—Basque waist for a lady, trimmed with 
one ruffle of the material, bow of same in the back. 
The sleeve is coat shape, with a deep fall of lace be- 
low the edge of it. 

Fig. 16.—Fashionable shaped fan, made of sticks 
of very white wood, with colored silk between, with 
flowers painted on it. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for baby boy of one year old, made 
of white Cashmere, and trimmed with a ruche of 
blue silk around the skirt, finished with a bow of 
ribbon on each side. Low square waist and short 
sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 18—Ffashionable fan for evening wear, the 
sticks being of ivory, with blue silk set in, upon 


which flowers are painted ; blue silk cord and tassel 


from it. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ corset cover, made of fine linen, 
and trimmed with rows of insertion and lace. 

Fig. 20.—Chemise for girls from eight to ten years 
of age. Fine linen chemise, gathered back and 
front into a band ornamented with hem-stitch and a 
mignardise braid. The same trimming goes around 
the sleeve and the band which buttons over the sit 
in front. 

Figs 21 and 22.—Embroidery on net. 
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Fig. 23.—Infant’s slip, made of Nainsook muslin. 
The waist and skirt are cut in one, the front being 
plaited, the back loose. The front has rows of in- 
sertion stitched on over the plaits. The belt has 
strings attached to it, which fasten in the back. 
Short sleeves, trimmed with insertion and edging. 

Fig. 24.—Infant’s bib, made of fine Nainsook mus- 
lin, lined and wadded; the edge is finished with a 
worked scallop, with a vine of embroidery above it, 
and a Valenciennes lace. 


Fig. 25.—Mantle for elderly lady, made of rich’ 


black silk, trimmed with siJk embroidery and nar- 
row guipure lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engraving, Page 30.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of eight years old, made with 
two skirts and basque waist. The materialis gray 
mohair, the skirts trimmed with bands of blue silk. 
The basque waist is trimmed with narrow bands of 
silk and buttons. Large coat sleeves with cuffs. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for little girl of four years, made of 
plain blue pereale. It is made with one skirt, the 
overskirt and waist being in one, drawn in with 
drawing strings. The trimming consists of rows of 
white braid, sash bow fastened at one side. Sailor 
collar coming deep down in the back. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of white 
piqué. Itis made with one skirt and a polonaise, the 
skirt being trimmed with a plain side plaiting, with 
a pointed one over it, the points being bound. The 
polonaise is trimmed with two rows of braid, coat 
sieeves with cuffs of side plaiting cut in points. 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s suit, for boy of eight years, made of 
gray summer cloth, short pants, and jacket, white 
Marseilles vest. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

As before mentioned, but as future developments 
of fashion more fully corroborate, ladies clever with 
their needle can find plenty of employment in pre- 
paring new and tasteful toilets ; for embroidery, both 
in silks and beads, is, and is likely to continue, quite 
2 Vordre du jour as a trimming. Dresses of white 
or black net for evening wear, and Princess robes of 
black or colored silk, walking costumes of many of 
the pretty materials which so plentifully abound, 
Cashmere (for cool days), or foulard, are all profusely 
embroidered. The Brussels net dresses we before 
spoke of, but they are so extremely pretty worked in 
all the various shades of the rose, violet, cornflower, 
and heartsease, which bloom in lovely garlands upon 
the soft folds of the net, that we must again speak 
of them. Very pretty, also, are the flower patterns 
worked in soft shades of silk either natural or en 
camaieu, which are placed quilled fashion upon the 
Princess robe of light neutral shades of color or black. 
Of another style are the bead-work patterns embroi- 
dered in fine beads, turquoise blue, garnet, clear or 
thick white, shaded gray, and soon. This, again, is 
an old fashion revived. Small jet beads are also 
much employed for trimm::.g black silk or Cashmere 
costumes or mantles. In these days of sewing ma- 
chines, however, ladies extremely clever at nee/le- 
work are becoming truly rara avis; or, if clever, few 
have the patience to undertake such lengthy tasks. 
For these the work has to be done, which of course 
is accomplished at great expense. For little girls 
very pretty dresses are made of gray or écru-colored 
batiste or pongee, with a bead work pattern above 
the hem of the skirt, and also on the bodice and 
sleeves. A cape or sacque is generally made and 
trimmed to match, and a sash of the same material 
has embroidered loops and ends. For demi tvilet la- 





dies wear a blouse tunic of any of these plain shades 
of material, trimmed in the style just described, with 
bead work; the blouse is fastened around the waist 
with a morocco belt of the color of the beads, and a 
buckle of nacre de perle or oxidized metal or s‘eel. 
This styie of blouse is worn over a silk or foulard ui- 
derskirt. Steel is very much the fashion this season, 
brilliant steel cut 2 points,and mounted in open work 
patterns to form large glittering buttons, agraffes, 
and other ornaments. Plain buttons of burnished 
steel are also fashionable for polonaises or Princess 
dresses, buttoned all the way down the front. 

We are constantly being asked what are the most 
fashionable materials for dress goods ; all materials 
are fashionable, and.it would be impossible to begin 
to enumerate one-half of the goods or styles, no two 
seeming to agree. Foulards are in high favor, and 
especially those with white spots, on either a blue, 
maroon, violet, prune, steel gray, or black ground, 
Foulard is a material highly appreciated by French 
women, consequently the assortment has never been 
as varied as this season. There are hair stripes of 
color on pale grounds, suitable for young girls. There 
are the Pompadour fouiards, sprays and garlands of 
flowers, that look as though painted on China, so ex- 
quisitely are they rendered on all sorts of delicate 
creamy grounds as well as black. These make into 
dressy dinner, evening, and out-door party toilets, 
and are extremely picturesque. There are foulards 
representing Cashmere patterns which are intended 
for morning wear. There are also the plain foulards 
before spoken of inevery shade. Many of the lead- 
ing Paris dressmakers are making foulard costumes 
with a double skirt. The first or underskirt is 
trimmed with double flounces, hemmed at the edge, 
and headed with a full ruche 2 la vieilie, piped with 
silk the same shade of the foulard. The upper skirt 
is trimmed with guipure to match the dress, and is 
looped up on the hips with large ribbon bows, either 
marine blue, violet, pruffe, etc., as the case may be. 
Bodice either with basque at the back and forming 
a blouse in front, or else round-waisted with a band, 
which band is fastened with a smoked pear] buckle. 

For evening wear for summer, embroidered muslin 
and organdy will be very much worn. For example, 
a pale pink silk dress, the skirt bordered with a white 
muslin flounce, embroidered with fleurs de lys, and 
above the fleunce a fringe of lilac and white lilac 
blossoms. The white muslin tunic is rounded in 
front, and is bordered with an embroidered frill, 
edged with Valenciennes lace. The pink silk is cut 
with a train, and is fastened at the waist in two wide 
flat plaits, and at the side there is a large spray of 
lilac. Low bodice with basque, trimmed with an 
embroidered ruffle. Pale pink bertha, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. The mixture of pale pink and 
lilac is very popular at the present time, bouquets of 
violets are much used for trimming pink evening 
dresses. Dresses of white silk and white organdy 
intermixed skilfully are very appropriate to the sea 
son for they are so fresh looking. The silk flounces 
are rather narrow quillings, and the muslin flounces 
are festooned, and these alternate on the skirt. 
These dresses are made without a tunic, and with 
only a pouf at the back. Wide watered ribbons— 
pink, cerese, or mauve—are arranged carelessly on 
the skirt, and form bretelles on the bodice. The 
bretelles describe two plaits at the waist, and then 
below the waist they form loops on the pouf of the 
dress. 

Crepe de Chiné is greatly in vogue for evening wear 
for what may be termed “elegant mourning.” It is 
made up as follows: black silk skirt with flounce, al 
ternating with folds of China crépe, bordered with 
lace, which is embroidered with jet. China crépe 
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tunic, forming a point in front, and very long at the 
back, where it describes two wide scarf ends, which 
are fastened together in two different places. These 
ends are so tied that they form a pou on the skirt. 
The tunic is ornamented with lace oruaments, 
worked with jet, a double row of lace borders, the 
tunic and the ends at the back are fringed with jet. 
The bodice has pointed basques in front edged with 
the lace ; at the back the basque is also very pointed, 
cut up in the centre, and fastened together with gros 
grain ribbons, which likewise formasash. A double 
row of lace with insertion describes a point in the 
centre of the back, and forms heart-shaped in front ; 
a lace fraise studded with jet encircles the throat. 

Each month we record novelties in lingerie; still 
there are a thousand novelties to record. Every 
window is filled with them, and all persons have 
adopted them to some extent; we stand bewildered 
before the mass of beauty, for some are too lovely, 
it seems, to think of wearing. But as we cannot 
describe all, we will mention those most generally 
adopted. Tulle fraises, mounted under wide plait- 
ings of either pink, blue, or lilac silk, are now univers- 
ally worn on black or white dresses; in colored silk 
or thin dresses the fraise is made of the material of 
dress held out by wires. These ruffs are made 
double, and consist of two plain folds beginning at 
the belt, extending up the front, and standing curved 
out behind like the ruffs of Queen Elizabeth's time. 
The white one is then placed inside. Collars and 
sleeves of sailor blue linen, edged with narrow 
Valenciennes lace; percale cuffs and collars with 
colored spots, linen, and cross bars are worn for 
morning and travelling. Plaited ruffs for neck and 
undersleeves are made of white linen and percale, 
as well as the square cuff and standing Engrish col- 
lar. Dark cambric in gray, blue, or black and white 
squares, is made into collars and cuffs for travelling. 
Bodices of blue linen, braided with fine white bra‘d, 
and trimmed with Irish guipure lace, are worn; also 
Louis XIII. bodices, all of guipure, copied from old 
patterns; undersleeves and fraises, also guipure, 
are all in vogue. These guipure bodices are some- 
times lined with a colored silk, and prove very effec- 
tive. 

En tous cas are now taking the place of umbrellas; 
the newest are made of twilled silk, and have short 
“elub” sticks of light malacca or bamboo, mounted 
with knobs of ivory, oxidized silver gilt, and fur- 
nished with a chain to catch them to the chatelaines. 
Blue and plum are the favorite colors, and the size 
is eighteen inches down the gore. Shot Venetian 
silk, which is a sort of twilled serge, showing two 
colors—black and blue, green and black, or purple 
and black—is likewise extensively used fer covering 
the en touscas. If this changeable or shot silk is 
once thoroughly wetted, it will not be injured; but 
if merely sprinkled, the spots will show. 

We copy from a foreign journal a short article 
which so exactly describes the difficulty of giving a 
just description of fashions now, that we cannot 
refrain from giving it. “It is all but impossible to 
describe dresses of the present day accurately with- 
out the aid of color to bring them before the eye, the 
contrasts used are so strange, and yet so picturesque ; 
the fashionable shades are undecided and vaporous, 
as if seen through a mist; and another peculiarity 
of the prevailing style is that either the material 
used is double-faced, or it is lined with a contrast. 
The art of trimming nowadays lies in knowing ex- 
actly when to bring the lining, so to speak, to the 
fore. The headings to plaitings are turned back, so 
as to show it; tunics are draped, so as to show it; 
and the revers, cuffs, waistcoats, are all of the sec- 
ond or lining color." 





The fancy in summer wraps is for garments made 
entirely of yak insertion, with velvet or moire bands. 
For wearing over black grenadine and light col- 
ored silks, there can be nothing prettier than a 
saeque of lace and velvet stripes, with glistening 
jets sewed on. These are brightened by bows of 
blue or pink watered ribbon, changed to suit the 
costume. cru yak lace and insertion are also 
much used with lengthwise stripes of bronze or 
black velvet. A polonaise of écru insertion alter- 
nating with bronze velvet stripes, and draped with 
a sash of double-faced satin ribbon, black on one 
side, écru on the other, is a very stylish garment for 
carriage or watering place wear. For dressy wear 
in the house or at watering places are sleeveless 
jackets of black velvet or mvire bands, with lace in- 
sertion between. These brighten up simple toilets, 
and cover a soiled waist. Colored velvets are also 
used in this way over white or black dresses. For 
example, rose velvet stripes with white insertion, 
blue velvet, with éeru yak. A blue velvet jacket 
has the back of plain velvet, with merely the side 
forms outlined by a guipure band, while the front is 
formed of crosswise bands of lace and velvet. This 
is also admired on black velvet with white guipure. 

Long black lace séarfs made of spotted Spanish 
lace, with an edge around it, are worn around the 
neck, fastened in front by a rose, or crossed as a fichu 
and falling in ends at the back. These are made 
the width of the net, and are from two to three 
yards long. New cambric handkerchiefs have two 
wide hems, the upper one being appliquéd, and both 
hem-stitched. 

Among small details we notice square ends of 
neck-ties are newer than pointed ones. Pale India 
silk neck-ties are trimmed with white lace and ap- 
pliqué needle work. Malines thread lace is preferred 
by many to Valenciennes. For our taste, we admire 
Valenciennes more than the thread. Napoleon blue 
silk ties with white dots are worn with black dresses. 
Darkest green grenadine squares are in fashion for 
veils. They are grateful to the eyes, and a pleasant 
change from the pale gray shades so long worn. 

For black grenadine dress, damask figured lace 
striped, and polka dotted, as well as plain, are all 
worn. These are made usually with a silk lined 
tight basque, half over skirt, and a silk skirt on 
which the grenadine flounces are mounted. Some- 
times silk flounces are put like a lining under the 
grenadine flounces, but this seems useless and heavv. 
The Parisian fancy is to use jet, watered ribbon 
bows, and French laces on these dresses; but jets 
are heavy on thin goods, and American ladies will 
not wear imitation laces. Fora polka dotted grena 
dine, trim the silk skirt with two straight flounces 
of grenadine held in three side plaits at intervals, 
with gathers between, and headed by a wide bias 
puff, with ruffle at each side edged with lace, the 
fullness laid in three tiny side plaits, reversed at 
top and bottom. Put an apron overskirt in front, 
with a plaited puff around it, a row of plaited puffing 
up the whole of the second side seam, a pannier puff 
and a watered sash behind, and add a simple jockey 
basque with coat sleeves, and you have a stylish 
summer suit. 

We must describe a dress seen for a little girl of 
three or four years old, and then close this now too 
lengthy article. The dress was of white piqué. The 
first skirt plain ; the second is cut in vandykes, edged 
with ruches of the same material, bound with black 
braid. A broad pink ribbon sash is tied behind into 
a large bow with ends. White French chip hat, 
trimmed with pink ribbon, and a tuft of pink and 
white feathers. 
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FASHIONABLE DRESSES, 
BONNETS, Ere. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Fig. 20. 


For Description of Engravings on this Shest 
see Fashion Department. 
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BY ALLOWAY’S STREAM. 
Composed and Arranged for the Pinyo-Forle, 


BY SAMUEL FINLEY. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 817 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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BY ALLOWAY’S STREAM. 
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of mychildhood ’twas_ like a sweet dream, 
was distill’d from their flow - ersthat gave Allthe 
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sit ’mid the ro - ses and hear the bird’s song, In the 
fra-grance of sum - mer when sum - mer was gone, And a 
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COIFFURES, ETC. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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